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THE BOOK OF THE TENS 

Chapter I.—Profit. 

§ i (1). What is the object . ?1 

Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted One 
was staying near Savatthi at Jeta Grove, in Anathapiudika’s 
Park. Then the venerable Ananda came to see the Exalted 
One, and on coming to him saluted the Exalted One and sat 
down at one side. So seated *he venerable Ananda said this 
to him: * Pray, sir, what, is the object, what, is the profit of 
good conduct ?’ 2 

‘ Why, Ananda, freedom from remorse 3 is the object, 
freedom from remorse is the profit of good conduct.’ 

1 Rim-atthiyar). It is not easy to translate this, the adjective of 
attha (cf. O.S. iv, pp. vii, x, xix). The root-idea is ‘ thing-sougbt,’ or 
' -needed,’ aud so ' aimed at.’ This is well shown in the much-used 
parable of the man aaraUhilto (ika=iya), 'seeking (or needing) 
timber ’• see below again, p. 201; also five times in the Majjhima and 
four times in K.S. The 1 forward view ’ in the contexts makes such 
a term as ‘ of what use ’ not quite so suitable. 

s SUtini (good conduct) is more literally habits, then, moral habits. 
The English words give too wide and deep a range. 

9 Avippalitsaro ; cf. D. i, 73; S. iv, 351; A. iii, 21 =Q.S. iii, 16. In the 
Elevens the same set is made into eleven by taking revuleion-and- 
fading as two terms. 
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‘ Pray, sir, what is the object, what is the profit of freedom 
from remorse ?’ 

‘ Joy, Ananda, is the object, joy is the profit, of freedom 
from remorse.’ 

' But, sir, what is the object, what is the profit, of 
juy V 

‘ Rapture, Ananda, is the object, rapture is the profit, of 

j°y-’ 

‘ But pray, sir, what is the object, what is the profit, of 
rapture V 

* Calm, Ananda, is the object, calm is the profit of rap¬ 
ture.’ 

‘ But, air, what ia the object, what is the profit of calm V 

‘ Happiness, Ananda, is the object, happiness is the profit 
of calm.’ 

[2] ‘ Pray, sir, what ia the object, what is the profit of 
happiness V 

1 Concentration, 1 Ananda, ia the object, concentration 1 b 
the profit of happiness.’ 

‘ But pray, sir, what is the object, what is the profit of 
concentration V 

‘ Knowing and seeing things as they really are, Ananda, is 
the object and profit of concentration.’ 

‘ What is the object, sir, what the profit of knowing and 
seeing things as they really are V 

* Revulsion and fading of interest, Ananda, is the object 
of it.’ 

* Pray, sir. what is the object and profit of revulsion and 
fading of interest V 

‘ Release by knowing and seeing, Ananda, is the object and 
profit of these. So you see, Ananda, good conduct has freedom 
from remorse as object and profit; freedom from remorse has 
joy; joy has rapture; rapture has calm; calm has happiness; 
happiness has concentration; concentration has seeing things 
as they really are; seeing things as they really are has revul¬ 
sion ar.d fading of interest; revulsion and fading of interest 


1 Sarridhi. 
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have release by knowing and seeing as their object and profit. 
So you see, Ananda, good conduct leads gradually up to the 
summit ,.’ 1 

§ ii (2). Thinking vyith intention. 

‘Monks, for one who is virtuous, in full possession of virtue, 
there is no need for the purposeful thought: 2 May freedom 
from remorse arise in me. ThiB, monks, is in accordance with 
nature—that for one who is virtuous, in full possession of 
virtue, freedom from remorse arises. 

Monks, for one who is free from remorse there is no need 
for the purposeful thought: May joy arise in me. This, monks, 
is in accordance with nature 3 —that for one who is free from 
remorse joy arises. 

Monks, for one who is joyous there is no need for the pur¬ 
poseful thought: May rapture arise in me. [3] This, monks, 
is in accordance with nature—that for one who is joyous 
rapture arises. 

Monks, for one whose heart ia enraptured 4 there is no need 
for the purposeful thought: May my body be calmed. This, 
monks, is in accordance with nature—that for one whose heart 
is enraptured the body is calmed. 

Monks, for one whose body is calmed there is no need for 
the thought : 6 I feel happiness. This, monks, is in accordance 
with nature—that one whose body is calmed feels happiness. 

Monks, for one who is happy there is no need for the thought: 
My mind is concentrated. It follows that the happy man’s 
mind is concentrated. 

1 Anupuibena aggaya parenii; cj. S. ii, 20, uccheday parcii; below, 
pp. 139, 312 of text (knnnya). Corny, arahattdya gacchardi. CJ. with 
this sequence that in K.S. ii, 26 (XII, § 27), and p. riii. 

* Na cetan&ya Iccranlyarj. For cetana (thinking with intention) see 
Mrs. RhyB Davids’s note at Buddh. Psych. Ethics, n. to § 5. This 
section, equal to the hist of the Elevens, is quoted at Netti, p. 144, with 
cetana kuruniya and jayzyya in each ease for uppajjatu ut our text; 
while all its verbs are in the optative mood. 

8 Dhammata esa. * Piti-manassa. 

5 Up to this point, as noted above, the verbs are optative; the rest 
are in the indicative mood. I have therefore dropped the word ‘ pur¬ 
poseful ’ qualifying cetanaya. 
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Monks, for one who is concentrated there is no need for 
the thought: I know and see things as they really are. It 
follows naturally that one concentrated does so . 1 

Monks, for one who knows and 6 ees things as they really 
are there is no need for the thought: I feel revulsion; interest 
fades in me. It follows naturally that such an one feels 
revulsion and fading interest. 

Monks, for one who feels revulsion and fading interest there 
is no need for the thought: I realize release by knowing and 
seeing. It follows naturally that he who feels revulsion and 
fading interest realizes release by knowing and seeing. 

So you see, monks, revulsion and fading of interest have 
release by knowing and seeing as object and profit; seeing 
and knowing (things) as they really are, have revulsion and 
fading interest as object and profit; concentration has know¬ 
ing and seeing things as they really are as object and profit; 
happiness has concentration as object and profit; calm has 
happiness; rapture has calm; joy ha 3 rapture; freedom from 
remorse has joy; good conduct has freedom from remorse as its 
object, freedom from remorse as its profit. [ 4 ] Thus, monks, 
one state just causes another state to swell, one state just 
causes the fulfilment of another state , 2 for the sake of going 
from the not-bevond to the beyond .’ 3 

§ iii (3). Basis (a) (by the Teacher). 

‘ Monks, in the immoral man who ha 3 lost virtue his freedom 
from remorse lacks basis . 4 Freedom from remorse not exist- 

1 Cf. Krpositor, 157. 

* Dhamma'va dhammt abhisandenti . . . paripirerJi; cf. D. i, 73, 
no imiQ kayay vivekajena jn’-i-sulchma abkisanditi parisandeti paripureli 
parippharati. 

3 Apard pararj gananayc. Here Corny. ‘ for the purpose of going 
from the thiB-Bide-beeume three-dimensioned round to the nibfcana- 
beyond.’ Cf. K.S. v, 225, where this is mistranslated. 

« Hat'upanuo (Corny, hata-karano); cf. A. i. 198, sa-upcnisa=O.S. 
i, 179; A. iv. 99. where the same sequence of virtues begins with hirot- 
tappa and indriya-aayvara, as ‘ bases ’ or connecting-links of virtue. 
Corny., ad loc., has jinm-paccayo. [The word upamsa seems in Pali 
to be rather connected with npanissaya (support) than with the idea 
of mystic or secret dootrine.] 
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ing, joy lacks basis in him who has lost freedom from remorse. 
Joy not existing, rapture lacks basis ir. him who has lost joy. 
Rapture not existing, calm lacks basis in him who has lost 
calm. Happiness not existing, right concentration 1 lacks 
basis in him who has lost happiness. Right concentration 
not existing, knowing and seeing (things) us they really are 
lacks basis in him who has lost right concentration. Knowing 
and seeing things as they really are not existing, rcvulsion- 
and-fading of interest lacks basis in him who Las lost knowing 
and seeing things as they really are. Revulsion-and-fading 
of interest not existing, release by knowing and seeing lacks 
basis in him who has lost revulsion-and-fading of interest. 

Suppose, monks, a tree 2 that has lost its branches and 
foliage; its sprouts also come not to full growth, its bark, soft¬ 
wood and core come not to full growth. In like manner, 
monks, in the immoral man who has lost virtue his freedom 
from remorse lacks basis; release by knowing and seeing lacks 
basis in him who has lost revulsion end-fading of interest. 

But, monks, in the virtuous man complete in virtue his 
freedom from remorse is fully based. Freedom from remorse 
existing, the joy of him who is complete in virtue is fuliy based. 
Joy existing, the rapture of him who is complete in joy is 
fully based. Rapture existing, the calm of him who is 
complete in rapture is fully based. Calm existing, the happi¬ 
ness of him who is complete in calm is fully based. Happiness 
existing, [5] the right concentration of him who is complete in 
happiness is fully based. Right concentration existing, the 
knowing and seeing (things) as they really are of him who is 
complete in right concentration is fully based. Knowing and 
seeing things as they really are. existing, the revulsion-and- 
fading of interest cf him who is complete in knowing and 
seeing things as they really are is fully based. Revulsion-and- 
fading of interest existing, the release by knowing and seeing 
of him who is complete in revulsion-and-fading of interest is 
fully based. 


1 Here mmma is added to the samadhi of previous sections. 

1 The simile is at A. iii, 20, 200, 360; iv, 336: below text 314-17. 
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Suppose, monks, a tree complete with branches and foliage; 
its sprouts also come to full growth, its bark, soft-wood and 
core come to full growth. In like manner, monks, in the 
virtuous man, complete in virtue, his freedom from remoTae 
is fully based. . . 

§ iv (4). Basis (b) {by Sdnputta). 1 

{A repetition o/§ iii.) 

§ v (5). Basis (c) {by Ananda.) 

[6] (A repetition of § iii.) 

§ vi (6). Concentration (a) {by the Teacher)? 

[ 7 ] Now the venerable Ananda went to see the Exalted One, 
and on coming to him saluted him and sat down at one side. 
So seated he said this to the Exalted One: 

1 Pray sir, may it be that a morm’s winning of concentration 
is of such a sort that in earth he is unaware of earth, in water 
unaware of water, in heat unaware of heat, in air unaware of 
it, in the sphere of unbounded space unaware of it, in the 
sphere of i nfin ite intellection unaware of it, in the sphere of 
nothingness unaware cf it, in the sphere of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception unaware of it; that in this world he is 
unaware of this world, in the world beyond unaware of it- 
and yet at the same time does perceive V 

‘ it may be so, Ananda. A monk's winning of concentration 
may be of such a sort that in earth he is unaware of earth . . . 
in the world beyond unaware of it, and yet at the same time 
he may perceive.’ 

* But, sir, in what way may a monk’s winning of concentra¬ 
tion be of such a sort that still he does perceive V [8.] 

Herein, Ananda, a monk has this perception: This is the 
real, this is the best, namely, the calming of all activities, the 
rejection of all substrate, the ending of craving, the fading of 

1 The uddana (summary of titles in veroe) of this chapter arranges 
titles diflerently, probably for the sake of rhythm 

1 Repeated in the F.levens with the addition of one item. 
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interest, stopping, nibbana. In such a way, Ananda, a monk’s 
winning of concentration may be of such a sort that in earth 
he is unaware of earth . . . in this world unaware of this 
world, in the world beyond unaware of it—and yet at the 
same time he does perceive.’ 

§ vii (7). Concentration ( b ) (by Sariputta). 

Now the venerable Ananda went to see the venerable 
Sariputta. and on coming to him greeted him courteously, and 
after the exchange of greetings and reminiscent talk, sat down 
at one side. So seated the venerable Ananda said this to the 
venerable Sariputta; 

‘Pray, Sariputta, your reverence, may it be that a monk’s 
winning of concentration is of such a sort that in earth he is 
unaware of earth . . . {the whole us above) . . . and yet at 
the same time he does perceive V 

[9] ‘ Yes, Ananda, your reverence, a monk’s winning of 
concentration may be of such a sort. . . 

‘ Pray, Sariputta, your reverence, in what way may that be V 

‘ Once on a time, Ananda, your reverence, I myself was 
staying near this same Savattbi in Dark Wood, 1 and on that 
occasion I attained to concentration of such a sort that in 
earth I was unaware of earth and the rest ... in this world 
I was unaware of this world, in the world beyond I was unaware 
of it, and yet at the same time 1 did perceive.’ 

‘ Pray what did you perceive on that occasion, Sariputta, 
your reverence V 

‘ Or.e perception arose in me: To end becoming is r.ibbana. 
Another perception faded out in me: To end becoming- is 
nibbana. Just as, your reverence, from a fire of splinters^ 
one spark arises and another spark fades out, even so in me 
one perception arose: To end becoming is nibbana, and another 
perception that to end becoming is nibbana faded out in me. 
Yet at the same time, your reverence, I consciously per¬ 
ceived.’ 

1 Cf. Vin. i, 298; A. iii, 359; K S. i, 160 n. 

3 T .e. rebirth. 3 Simile at M. i, 259. 
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§ viii (8). The believer} 

[ 10 ] 1 Monks, a monk may be a believer but yet not be 
virtuous. Thus in that respect he is incomplete. That 
defect must be remedied by the thought: How can I be both 
a believer and virtuous ? But, monks, when a monk is both 
of these, he is complete in that respect. 

Monks, a monk may be both a believer and virtuous yet not 
learned; 2 a believer, virtuous and learned, yet no dhamma- 
preacher; he may be a believer, virtuous, learned and a 
dhamma-preacher, yet not a frequenter of debates; 3 he may 
be all of these, yet not be confident 4 * in expounding dhamma 
in a company; he may be all of these, yet not expert in dis¬ 
cipline ; 6 he may be all these, yet no forest-dweller, a lodger in 
solitude; he may be all these, yet not be one who attains at will, 
without difficulty and without trouble, the four musings® 
which belong to the higher thought, which even in this same 
visible state arc blissful to abide in; nor does he, by destroying 
the cankers, in this same visible state comprehending it of 
himself, realize the heart’s release, the release by insight, and 
attaining it abide therein. So in that respect be is incomplete. 

That defect must be remedied by the thought : How can 1 
be both a believer and virtuous, also learned, a dhamma- 
preacher, a frequenter of debates, and confident in expounding 
dhamma in a company, also expert in the discipline, a forest- 
dweller, a lodger in solitude, and one who attains at will . . . 
[ 11 ] and by destroying the cankers . . . realize the heart’s 
release, the release by insight, and attaining it abide therein 1 

Then, monks, when he has attained each one of these ten 
things, he is complete in that respect. 

1 SaJdho is defined in the Elevens as one who is sure Ili pi so Bha- 
gava, etc. 

2 Bahussula , one who has heard much 

* Parisdracara ; cf K.S. v, CO n. 

1 Visarada ; cf. below, § 22, visarado patijandmi dhamma™ desetvg. 

6 Vinayadhara, one who, like Upa 1 i, knows l»y heart the rules of 
discipline. 

9 All these belong to the Ariyun Method (: huija ), see G.B. ii, 41. 
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Monks, if he be endowed with these ten qualities 
monk is altogether 1 charming and complete in every attri¬ 
bute.’ 

§ ix (9). The blissful. 

(The same as the above down to ‘ a lodger in solitude.’ Then 
follows :) 

‘ He may be all of these yet not be one who abides experi¬ 
encing with body those blissful deliverances- in the formless, 
experienced by him who passes beyond objective forms; 
and he may not, by destroying the cankers in this same 
visible state . . . [12] realize the heart’s release . . . and 
abide therein. So in that respect he is incomplete. 

So that defect must be remedied by the thought : How can 
I be both a believer, virtuous, and . . . (cs above) ... a 
lodger in solitude, and abide experiencing with body these 
blissful deliverances in the formless, experienced by him who 
passes beyond objective forms, and likewise, by destroying the 
cankers in this same visible state . . . realize the heart’s 
release . . . and abide therein ? 

Then when a monk is a believer, virtuous, and the rest, he is 
complete in that respect. 

Monks, if he be endowed with these ten qualities a monk is 
altogether charming and complete in every attribute. 

§ x (10). By knowing . 3 

[131 (The same as the two previous suttas down to ' expert in 
the discipline.’ Then follows:) 

‘ (He may be all of these) yet not be one who can recall 
his former dwelling in divers ways, thus: One birth, two 

1 Samanta-pasidiko. The title (eiad-agga) conferred on the monk 
Upasena becauseof his highly qualified following at A. i, 24 =G.jS. i, 19. 
It is also the name cf the Vinaya Commentary. 

* Cf. A ii, 183. ‘ The eightfold deliverance is to be experienced 

with body.’ These eight are given at A. iv, 306, etc.; D. ii, III; Num¬ 
bers 1-7 are discussed at Euddh. Psych. Eth., § 246 ff.; Expositor i, 255. 

3 The udddna has Vijjayct (?) probably referring to the sentence about 
his former dwelling. 
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births. . . A Thus he calls to mind in all their specific 
details, in all their characteristics, in divers ways, his former 
dwelling; and he may not be one whe with the deva-sight, 
purified anc surpassing that of men, beholds beings deceasing 
and rising up again . . . and recognizes bcing3 as gone (to 
weal or woe) according to their deeds; and he may not be one 
who, by destroying the cankers . . . realizes the heart’s 
release . . . and abides therein. So in that respect he is 
incomplete. 

That defect must bo remedied by the thought: How can I 
be both a believer, virtuous, ar.d learned and a dhainma- 
preacher, a frequenter of debates, confident in expounding 
dhamma in a company, also expert, in the discipline, likewise 
one who can recall his former dwelling in divers ways [141 . . . 
likewise one who with the deva-sight . . . recognizes beings 
gone (to weal or woe) according to their deeds; likewise one 
who, by destroying the cankers. . . . 

Then, monks, when a monk is a believer, virtuous, and the 
rest . . . he is complete in that respect. 

Monks, if he be endowed w'ith these ten qualities, a monk is 
altogether charming and complete in every attribute.’ 

Chapter II.— Things Making for Warding. 2 
§ i (11). Lodging. 

[15] ‘ Complete in five factors, monks, a monk who follows after 
and resorts to the lodging-place 3 which is complete in five 
factors in no long time, by destroying the cankers, realizes in 
this same visible existence the heart’s release, the release by 
insight, thoroughly comprehending it of himself, and having 
attained it abides therein. How is a monk complete in five 
factors ? 

Herein a monk is a believer; he believes: He that Exalted 

1 Text abbreviates this well-known passage occurring e.g. at G.S. 
i, 147, and later on in this volume, and by error repeats several sentences. 

* Natha at § 17; cf. the name Andtha-pindika, ‘feeder of the help¬ 
less.’ 

1 Cf. C.S. i, 220. 
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One, Arahant, is a perfectly' Enlightened One, perfect in 
knowledge and practice, a Welfarer, a world-knoweT, trainer 
unsurpassed of men to be trained, teacher of devas and 
mankind, Awakened One, Exalted One. Moreover he is 
little troubled by sickness and disease; he is furnished with 
digestive power 1 not too hot or too cold, but even and 
suitable for striving; 2 he is honest, no deceiver, be is one who 
show's himself as he really is to the Tcochcr, to his discerning 
co-matee in the brahma life; he dwells resolute in energy, ever 
striving to abandon bad qualities, stout and strong to acquire 
good qualities, not shirking the burden in good qualities; 3 
he is a man of insight, possessed of insight for tracing the rise 
and fall of things, insight that is Ariyan, penetrating, going on 
to the utter destruction of Ill. 4 In this way, monks, a monk 
is complete in five factors. 

And how is one’s lodging-place complete in five factors ? 

Herein, monks, a lodging-place is not too far and nut too 
near (a village), but suitable for coming and going, by day 
not frequented, by night quiet and undisturbed by noise, not 
plagued with contact of flies, mosquitoes, wind, rain and 
creeping things. Moreover, for one dwelling in such a 
.odging-place the supply of robes and alms-food, of bed and 
lodging, comforts in sickness and medicaments comes about 
with little trouble; further in that lodging-place dwell elder 
monks who have heard much, who are .versed in the sayings, 
who know the teachings thoroughly, [16] who know the dis¬ 
cipline and summaries by heart. 5 Consorting with them 
from time to time he inquires of them and questions them 

1 Sama-vcpdkiniyd yahaniyu ; cf. D. ii, 177; iii, 16Q=Dialog. ii, 208 
and n .; iii, 107 (in Marks cf the Superman)', A. iii, 65*~G-S. iii, 54. Our 
Corny, has nothing to say about this gahanl or inner process or organ. 
According to DA. ii, 625, it is kamnaja - tejo-dhatu (digestive heat). 
See note to Dialog, ii, 208. 

1 Majjhimaya pudhdna-lekhamdya. So Mr. Hare at G.S. iii, 64. 
At Dialog, iii, 157, the quality is ascribed to the person himself (patience 
,n exertion), but obviously it refers to the digestion. 

3 Cf. K.S. v, 173 (Tho Controlling Power of Energy). 

4 Cf. K.S. v, 176 (The Controlling Power of Tnsight). 

5 Agntdgamd ; cf. G.S. i, 101; iii, 257. 
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thus: “ How is this, yuiir reverence ? What is the meaning 
of this V’ Those worthies then open up to him what was 
sealed, make clear what was obscure, and on divers doubtful 
points of doctrine they resolve his doubts. That, monks, is 
how one’s lodging-place is complete in five factors. 

Indeed, monks, complete in five factors, a monk who follows 
after and resorts to the lodging-place complete also iu five 
factors in no long time, by destroying the cankers, realizes in 
this same visible existence the heart's release, the release 
by insight, thoroughly comprehending it of himself, and 
having attained it abides therein.’ 

§ ii (12). Factors. 

1 Monks, a monk who has given up five factors and is com¬ 
plete in five factors is called in this dhamma-discipline “ all- 
proficient, 1 one who has lived the life, the beet of men. And 
how is a monk one who has given up five factors ? 

Herein a monk’s sensual desire is given up, malevolence, 
8loth-and-torpor, worry-and-flurry, doubt-and-wavering are 
given up. Thus is be one who has given up five factors. 
And how is he complete in five factors ? 

Herein a monk is complete in the sum total of a master’s 
virtues, of a master’s concentration, 2 in the sum total of a 
master’s insight, release, the release by knowing and seeing. 
Thus is he complete in five factors. 

Monks, a monk who has given up five and is complete in five 
factors is called in this dhamma-discipline “ all-proficient, one 
who has lived the life, the best of men.’ 

Not sensual desire, malevolence. 

Nor sloth-and-torpor, worry-and-fiurry at all, 

Not doubt-and-wavering in a monk are s een. _ 

1 Kevall; cf. Iii'). § 97, * One lovely in virtue, nature and insight ’ 
(an ‘all-rounder’) is so called. Cvn.y. kcvalehi gunthi samannagnto; 
cf. VM. i, 140: KhA. 115 (on hevala-\cappa)—SA - i, 15, which quotes 
our passage, reading lcewltn). The word is also used for nibbana; in 
Sankhya ar.d Yoga works it means the complete absorption in the 
thought of the universal unity (kaivalya), or the complete itolation 
of the purusha after death of the body. 

2 Samjdhi-kkhandha ; cf. (J.8. ii, 51. 
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[17] Blest with a master’s virtues, concentration, 
Release and knowledge which belong to it,-— 

He surely, with five factors all complete, 

Abandoning five factors, is thus called 
“ One all-proficient in this dhamma-discipline.” 

§ iii (13). Fetters. 

‘ There are these ten fetters, monkB. What ten ? 

The five fetters pertaining to this world and the five 
pertaining to the higher world. 2 And what, monks, are the 
five pertaining to this world ? 

The view of the individual-group, doubt-and-wavering, 
wrong handling of habit-and-ritual, sensual desire and 
malevolence. These are the five fetters pertaining to this 
world. And what are the five pertaining to the higher world ? 

Lust of objective form, lust of the formless, conceit, excite¬ 
ment and ignorance. These are the five fetters pertaining 
to the higher world.’ 

§ iv (14). Obstruction. 

‘ Monks, in whatsoever monk or nun five mental obstructions 3 
are not, abandoned and five bondages of the heart, are not well 
rooted out, in such an one come night, come day, decline, not 
growth, in good states may be looked for. And in what sort 4 
are the five mental obstructions not abandoned ? 

Herein a monk has doubts and waverings about the Teacher. 
He is not drawn to him, he is not sure about him. In a monk 
who so doubts and wavers, who is not drawn to and is not sure- 
about the Teacher, the mind of such an one inclines not to 
exertion, to application, to perseverance, to striving. In him 

1 Partly at Thag. v. 74 and v. 1010: Thig. v. 105. 

2 Cf. K.8. v, 49 nn. 

a Ceto-lchila; cf. K.S. v. 45; Q.3. iii, 182 (without similes). The 
8utta is at M. i, 101; Further Dialog, i, 71. Lord Chalmers trans. ‘ the 
fallows of his heart are left untilled.’ In M. our first simile is lacking, 
while the last one is of the hen hatching eggs. 

4 Katamassa. M. i, ad he., has leatam assa throughout followed by 
imassa. 
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whose mind inclines not [18] to these things this first mental 
obstruction is not abandoned. 

Again, monks, a monk has doubts about dharrma, about the 
order of monks, about the training ... he is vexed with his 
co-mates in the brahma-life, displeased, troubled in mind, 
come to a stop. Ir. a monk who is thus his mind inclines not 
to exertion ... to striving. In him whose mind inclines not 
to these things this (last) is the fifth mental obstruction not 
abandoned. In this one the five mental obstructions are not 
abandoned. 

And in what sort are the five bondages of the heart not well 
rooted out ? 

Herein a monk is not dispassionate in things sensual; desire, 
affections, thirsting, distress and craving have not gone from 
him. In a monk who is such the mind inclines not to exertion, 
to application, perseverance and striving. In him whose 
mind inclines not to these things, this first bondage of the 
heart is not well rooted out. 

Again in body a monk is not dispassionate; he is not dis¬ 
passionate in the matter of objective form; having eaten his 
bellyful 1 he lives given to the pleasure of lying down on back 
or aide, 2 a prey to torpor; or he leads the brahma-life with a 
view to join some order of devas. with the thought: By virtue 
of this way of life or practice or austerity or brahma-life I 
shall become some deva or other. Whatsoever monk . . . has 
such an object in view, his mind inclines not to exertion [19], 
to application, to perseverance and striving. In him whose 
mind inclines not to these things, this fifth bondage of the 
heart is not well rooted out. 

Monks, in whatsoever monk or nun these five mental 
obstructions are not abandoned and these five bondages of 
the heart are not well rooted out, in such an one, come night, 
come day, decline, not growth, in good Btates may be 
looked for. 


‘ Of. A. iv, 343. 

* Seyya.aulchai) pc.Mui-aukhax ); cf. O.S. ii, 249 on postures; where 
the ‘ luxurious ’ are said to lie on the side. 
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Just as, monks, in the dark period of the moon, 1 come night, 
come day, it wanes in beauty, wanes in roundness, wanes in 
splendour, wanes in the height and compass of its orbit— 
even so in whatsoever monk or nun these five mental obstruc¬ 
tions he not abandoned or t.hese five bondages of the heart be 
not well rooted out, in such, come night, come day, decline, 
not growth, in good states may he looked for. But in whatso¬ 
ever monk or nun . . . they are abandoned and rooted out 
. . . growth, not decline, in good states may be looked for. 

And in what sort, monks, are the five mental obstructions 
abandoned ? 

Herein a monk has no doubts and waverings about the 
Teacher, he is drawn to him, he is sure of him. Whatsoever 
monk or nun has no doubts and waverings about the Teacher, 
but is sure of him, of such the mind inclines to exertion, to 
application, to perseverance, to striving. In him whose mind 
so inclines this is the first mental obstruction that is abandoned. 

Again a monk doubts not dhamma . . . the order of 
monks . . . the training [20] . . . he i3 not vexed with his 
co-mates in the brahma-life, but is pleased and untroubled in 
mind, nob come to a stop. In such an one this (last) is the 
fifth mental obstruction that is abandoned. In such the five 
mental obstructions are abandoned. 

And in what sort, monks, are the five bondages of the 
heart well rooted out ? 

Herein a monk is dispassionate in things sensual. Desire, 
affections, thirsting, distress and craving are gone from him. 
In a monk who is such, his mind inclines to exertion, to 
application, to perseverance, to striving. In him whose mind 
so inclines this first bondage of the heart is well rooted out. 

Again, in body a monk is dispassionate; he is dispassionate 
as to objective form; he does not eat his bellyful and live given 
to the pleasure of lying down on back or side, a prey to torpor. 
He leads not the brahma-life with a view to join some order 
of devas with the thought: By virtue of this way of life or 
practice or austerity or brahma-life I shall become some deva 

1 Cf. B. ii, 106= K.ti. ii, 139; below, § 67. 
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or other. Whatsoever monk or nun has no such object in 
view, his mind inclines to exertion, to application, to persever¬ 
ance, to striving. In him whose mind so inclines this (last) is 
the fifth bondage of the heart well rooted out. 

In this one then the five bondages of the heart are well 
rooted out. 

Monks, in whatsoever monk or nun these five mental 
obstructions are abandoned and these five bondages of the 
heart are well rooted out, in such an one, come night, come 
day, growth, not decline, in good states may be looked for. 
Just as in the bright period of the moon, come night, come 
day, it waxes in beauty, waxes in roundness, waxes in splen¬ 
dour, waxes in the height and compass oi its orbit, even so in 
whatsoever monk or nun these five mental obstructions are 
abandoned and these five bondages of the heart axe well 
rooted out, in such, come nigbt, come day, growth not decline 
in good states may be looked for.’ 

§ v (15). Seriousness. 

[21] 1 Monks, as compared with creatures, whether footless, 
bipeds, quadrupeds, or those of many feet, with form or void 
of form, with sense or void of sense, or indeterminate in sense, 
a Wayfarer, an arahant, a fully enlightened one is reckoned 
chief of them, even so, monks, whatsoever good states there 
be, all of them are rooted in seriousness, unite in seriousness, 
of those states seriousness is reckoned chief. 1 

Just as, monks, of all the foot-characteristics of such 
creatures as roam about 2 * axe joined together in the foot of the 
elephant, and as the elephant’s foot in size is reckoned chief, 

even so, whatsoever good states there be, all of thorn ore 
rooted in seriousness, unite in seriousness, of those states 
seriousness is reckoned chief. 

Just as, monks, in a peaked house all the rafters whatsoever 
go together to the roof-peak, slope to the roof-peak, are joined 
together in the roof-peak, and of them the roof-peak is 

1 Cf. A. ii, 34; iii, 35=G.S. ii, 38; iii, 26. 

2 Reading jengamdnay for text's jangalamr) ; cf. K.S. v, 34 ff. and 

notes. 
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reckoned chief, even so, monks, whatsoever good states there 

be, all of them are rooted in seriousness, unite in seriousness, 
of those states seriousness is reckoned chief. 

[22] Just as, monks, of all root scents, black gum 1 is 
reckoned chief, even so whatsoever good states there be. . . • 
Just aB of all wood scents red sandalwood is reckoned chief . . . 
Just as of all flower scents the jasmine is reckoned chief. . . . 
Just as all petty princes whatsoever follow in the train of the 

universal monarch and he iB reckoned chief of them. . . . Just 

as of all starry bodies whatsoever the radiance dees not equal 
one-sixteenth part of the radiance of the moon and the moon s 
radiance is reckoned chief of them. . . . Just as in the 
autumn season, when the sky is opened up and cleared of 
clouds, the sun leaping up into the firmament drives away all 
darkness and Bhines and burns and flashes forth. . . . Just 
as, monks, whatsoever great rivers there be, 2 such as Ganga, 
Yamuna, Aciravatl, SaiabhO and MakI, all of them make for, 
flow to, slide and tend to the ocean, and the. mighty ocean is 
reckoned chief of them, even so, monks, whatsoever good 
states there be, all of them are rooted in seriousness, of these 
states seriousness is reckoned chief.’ 

§ vi (16). Worshipful. 

[23] ‘ Monks, these ten 8 persons are worthy of worship, 
worthy of reverence, worthy of gifts, worthy of salutations 
with clasped hands, a field of merit unsurpassed for the world. 
What ten persons ? 

A Wayfarer, arahant, a fully enlightened one, a Pacceka 
Buddha , one released in both respects, one released by insight, 
one who has testified (to the truth) in his own person, 4 one 

1 Kaldnusari. P Diet. ‘ a fragrant, hi ark substance.’ According to 
Benfey’s Sanskrit Lid. (ref. to iSufr. ii, 94, 21) it is benzoin; ‘gum- 
benjamin ’ is a thick juice flowing from cuts in the bark of a tree in 
Sumatra. Elsewhere I have wrongly translated [K.S. iii, 132; v, 35) 
as ‘ dark sandalwood.’ 

2 Cf. K.S. v, 32, etc. 

3 At O.S. ii, 200, the first four are reckoned worthy of a cairn. At 
A. iv, 10, seven of these are worshipful. 

4 Kaya-Mklchi; cf. O.S. i, 69. 102. 103 nn.; ii, 99. 
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who hae won view, one released by faith, and one who i6 a 
son by adoption. 1 These are the ten persons worthy of 
worship. . . 

§ vii (17). Warder (a). 

Monis, do ye live warded, 2 not. warderless. Sorrowfully 
dwells the warderless monk. Monks, there are these ten 
states that make for warding. What ten ? 

Herein a monk is virtuous, restrained with the restraint of 
the Obligation, well equipped in range of practice, seeing 
danger in minutest faults, and undertaking the precepts trains 
himself therein. In so far as a monk is such an one, this is a 
state that makes for warding. 

Then again a monk has heard much; he bears in mind what 
he has heard, he stores up what he has heard. Whatsoever 
teachings, lovely at the beginning, lovely midway, lovely at 
the end (of life), in spirit and in letter do stress the brahma-life 
m its all-round fulness and utter purity, such teachings are 
much heard by him, borne in mind, repeated aloud, pondered 
and well penetrated by vision. 3 In so far as a monk is such 
an one, this is too a state that makes for warding. 

[24] Then again a monk has a friendship with the lovely, 
fellowship with the lovely, companionship with the lovely. 
In so far as a monk has such friendship, this too is a state that 
makes for warding. 

Again a monk is pleasant to speak to. he is blest with 
qualities that make him easy to speak to, he is patient and 
clever at grasping instruction given. 4 In so far as a monk is 
such, this too is a state that makes for warding. 

Then again in all the undertakings of his co-mates in the 

1 Gotnbhu, ‘ become one of the clan,’' converted,’ : one of the elect.’ 
Cj. A. iv, 373; defined at Pugg. 12,13; VM. 138; Compendium of Philo¬ 
sophy, 55, 215. Here Corny, has sxkhd-patia (flame-, or crest-reached ?) 
vipassana - Ihiito (insight - become) nibbindrammane goirabhu - nanena 
samannogato. 

8 At D. iii. 266. Cf. below. § 97; KH. v. 149 and above, § 11 ; for 
Sa-nciha, cf. Dhp. w. 160, 380, atta hi attanc natho. 

3 Cf. G.S. ii, 23, 24. 

4 Cf. G.S. ii, 152. 
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brahma-life, be they matters weighty or trivial, he is shrewd 
and energetic, possessing ability to give proper consideration 
thereto, as to what is the right thing to do and how to manage 
it. 1 In so far a9 a monk is such an one, this too is a state that 
makes for warding. 

Then again a monk delights in dhamma, is pleasant to 
converse with, 2 rejoices exceedingly in further dhamma and 
further discipline. 3 In so far as a monk is such an one, this 
Btate also makes for warding. 

Again a monk dwells resolute in energy for the abandonment 
of bad qualities, stout and strong to acquire good qualities, 
not shirking the burden in good qualities. In so far as a 
monk is such an one, this too is a state that makes for 
warding. 

[26] Again a monk is content with whatsoever supply of 
robes, alms food, lodging, comforts and medicaments for 
sickness he may get. In so far as a monk is such an one. this 
too is a state that makes for warding. 

Again a monk is concentrated, possessed of mindful dis¬ 
crimination in the highest degree, able to call to mind and 
remember things done and said long ago . . . this too is a 
state that makes for warding. 4 

Once more, monks, a monk is possessed of insight; he has 
insight for tracing out the rise and fall of things, insight which 
is Ariyan, penetrating, going on to the utter destruction of Ill. 
In so far as a monk has all these ten qualities, this too is a state 
that makes for warding. 

1 Cf. G.S. ii, 40; iii, 69. In tho first reference the qualities are those 
ascribed to a mohapuriw by the hrnhmin Vassakara in conversation 
with the Master. 

8 Quoted Milinda, p. 344=trans. ii, 237. Piyzsamuddhara . Corny. 
explains ‘listens attentively when another is talking, but likes to 
expound his own view to others.’ 

* Abhidhayr.me abhivinaye. As Rhys Davids nates in his tror.s., 
Mil., loc. cit., abhidhamma is not metaphysics, nor, it may be added, 
is it the so-called third division of the Pitaka Collection (as Corny, makes 
out). 

* Most of these faculties are described under the 1 Five controlling 
Powers,’ K.S. v, 169 ff., 201. 
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Monts, do ye live warded, not warderless. Sorrowful dwells 
the warderless, monks. 

These then are the ten states that make for warding.’ 

§ viii (18). Warder (6). 

‘Monks, do ye live warded, not warderless ... (as in 
§vii). 

Herein a monk is virtuous. . . . Saying, “ Virtuous indeed 
is this monk, he lives restrained with the restraint of the 
Obligation . . . and trains himself therein,” the senior monks 
consider him to be [26] one fit for encouragement; so likewise 
do the monks of middle standing and the novices. For him 
thus regarded with kindly feeling by senior monks, by those of 
middle standing and hy novices alike, growth, not decline, 
in good states is t.n be looked for. This then is a state that 
makes for warding. 

Then again a monk has heard much . . . such teachings 
. . . are pondered by him and well penetrated by vision. 
Saying, “ This monk has indeed heard much . . .” the senior 
monks consider him to be one fit for encouragement. . . . This 

too is a state that makes for warding. 

Then again a monk has friendship with the lovely ... is 
pleasant to speak to . . . [27] in all the undertakings of his 
co-mates in the brahma-life ... he is shrewd and energetic 
. . . he delights in dbamina ... he dwells resolute in 
energy . . . [28] he is content with whatever supply of 
robes ... he may get . . . he is concentrated . . . pos¬ 
sessed of insight . . . and (in each case) the senior monks 
consider him to he one fit fer encouragement; so likewise do 
the monks of middle standing and the novices also. [29] For 
him, thus regarded with kindly feeling . . . growth not decline 
in good states is to be looked for. This too is a state that 
makes for warding. Monks, do ye live warded, not warderless. 
Sorrowful dwells the warderless, monks. 

These then are the ten states that make for warding.’ 


§ ix (19). Ariyan living (a). 

* Monks, there are these ten ways of Axiyan living, 1 according 
to which Ariyans have lived, do live and shall live. What ten ? 

Herein a monk has abandoned five factors, is possessed of 
eix factors, guards one factor, observes the four bases, 2 has 
shaken off individual 3 belief, has utterly given up longings, 
his thoughts are unclouded, his body-complex is tranquillized, 
he is well released in heart, he is well released by insight. 
These are the ten ways of Ariyan living, according to which 
Ariyans have lived, do live and shall live.’ 

§ x (20). Ariyan living ( b ). 

[30] Once the Exalted One was staying among the Kurus at 
Kammasadhamma, 4 a township of the Kurus. On that occa¬ 
sion the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: ‘Monks, 
there are these ten wavs of Ariyan living, according to 
which Ariyans have lived, do live and shall live. What ten ? 

Herein a monk has abandoned five factors ... (os in 
previous s utla). . . . 

And how is a monk one who has abandoned five factors ? 

Herein a monk has abandoned sensual desires, malevolence, 
sloth-and-torpor, worry-aud-flimy, doubt-and-wavering. Thus 
he is one who has abandoned five factors. 

And how is a monk one who is possessed of six factors 1 

Herein a monk, seeing an object with the eye, is not elated 
or depressed, but lives indifferent, mindful and composed. 
Hearing a sound with the ear . . . smelling a scent with the 

1 This-summary of qualities, detailed in the following autta, is at 
D. tli, 260 — lMaloy. iii, 247, where see Mrs. Khys Davids’ Introduction 
to Sanjjl.ti.sutta or recital, which refers to its being in Anguttara style. 
The list is recommended to the monks of Magadha by Asoka in the 
Bliabra Edict Rock-Inscription; cf. Vincent Smith’s Asoka, pp. 31, 
143; Sakya, p. 400 ff. 

* Ccitur-ajAisstno (=apussaya, a pillow or cushion. Corny.). Cf. 
Dicloy, iii, 216 n. 

3 Cf . Q S . ii, 47 . 

4 Cf. D.ii,5"»; M i, 532; Rhys Davids’ Hud-Shut India, p. 27. Corny. 
~L)A. iii, 1(01. 
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nose . . . tasting a. savour with the tongue . . . contacting 
an object with the hotly . . . with mind cognizing mental 
states, he is not elated nor depressed, but lives indifferent, 
mindful and composed. Thus is a monk possessed of six 
factors. 

And how does a monk guard one factor ? 

By guarding mindfulness he is composed in mind. Thu9 he 
guards one factor. 

And how does a monk observe the four bases ? 

Herein a monk deliberately 1 follows one thing, deliberately 
endures another thing; avoids one thing, suppreeses another 
thing. Thus a monk observes the four base3. 

[31] And how is a monk one who has shaken off individual 
beliefs ? 

Herein, monks, whatsoever individual beliefs generally 
prevail among the generality of recluses and brahmins, to wit: 
The world is eternal; the world is not, the world is finite; it 
is not; what life is, that is body: or, life, is one thing, body 
another; or, a wayfarer exists beyond death, or, a wayfarer 
exists not beyond death; or, he both exists and yet exists not; 
or he neither exists nor exists not beyond death—all these 
beliefs are shaken off, put away, given up, let go, abandoned 
and dismissed. Thus is a monk one who has shaken off 
individual beliefs. 

And how is a monk one who has utterly given up longings ? 2 

Herein in a monk longing for things sensual is abandoned, 
longing for becoming is abandoned, longing for the brahma- 
life has calmed down. Thus is a monk one who has utterly 
given up longings. 

And how are a monk’s thoughts unclouded ? 

Herein a monk has abandoned thoughts sensual, thoughts 
malicious, thoughts of harming. Thus are his thoughts 
unclouded. 

And how is a monk s body-complex tranquillized ? 

Herein a monk, by abandoning pleasure and pain, by coming 

' SankhaytL, gerunil; r.f (J.S. ii. 113. Horn elea-ia indefinite-. 

3 Su mavaya-saUhesa no - sa md-vissatlha-tabba-esano, Corny.; cj. (1.8. 
ii, IS a. 
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to an end of the ease and discomfort which he had before, 
attains and abides in a state of neither pain nor pleasure, an 
equanimity of utter purity which is the fourth musing. Thus 
his body-complex is tranquillized. 

And how is a monk well released in heart ? 

Herein a monk’s heart, is released from passion, hate and 
delusion. 

And how is a monk well released by insight 1 

[32] Herein a monk knows for certain: Passion is abandoned 
in me, cut off at the root, made like a palm-tree stump, made 
not to beoome again, of a nature not to arise again in future 
time. Hatred . . . delusion is abandoned in me . . . not 
to arise again in future time. Thus is a monk well released 
by insight. 

Monks, whatsoever Arivans have in past time lived according 
to the Ariyan living, all of them lived according to these ten 
ways of Ariyan living. Whatsoever Ariyans shall in future 
time so live . . . whatsoever Ariyans do now so live, all of 
them shall live and do live according to these ten ways of 
Ariyan living. 

These, monks, are the ten ways of Ariyan living. . . .’ 

Chapter III.—The Great Chapter. 

§ i (21). The lion. 1 

‘Monks, the lion, king of beasts, at eventide comes forth from 
his lair. Having come forth from his lair he stretches himself. 
Having done so, he surveys the four quarters in all directions. 
Having done that he utters thrice his lion’s roar. [33] Thnce 
having'uttered his lion’s roar he sallies forth in search of prey. 
What is the cause of that ? (He roars with the idea:) Let 
me not cause 2 the destruction of tiny creatures wandering 
astray. 

As for the word “ lion,” monks, this is a term for the Way¬ 
farer who is arahant, a fully awakened one. Inasmuch as 

1 Cf G.S. ii, 36; K.8. iii, 70 . 

* ApOdtsiy, at M. i, 78 apadcatay. 
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the Wayfarer teaches dhamma in the company, that is his 
lion’s roar. 

There are these ten Wayfarer's powers of the Wayfarer, 
monks, possessed of which powers the Wayfarer claims leader¬ 
ship, roars his lion’s roar in the companies and sets rolling the 
Brahma-wheel. What are the ten 1 

Herein, monks, the Wayfarer knows, as it really is, causal 
occasion (of a thing) as such , 1 and what is not causal occasion 
as such. Inasmuch as he so knows, this is a Wayfarer’s power 
of the Wayfarer, because of which power he claims leader¬ 
ship, roars his lion’s roar and sets rolling the Brahma-wheel. 

Then again, monks, the "Wayfarer knows, as it really is, the 
fruit of actions past, future and present, both in their causal 
occasion and in their conditions. Inasmuch as the Wayfarer 
so knows, this is a power of the Wayfarer, because of which 
power he claims leadership. . . . 

Then again, monks, the Wayfarer knows every bourn going 
faiing-on , 2 sb it really is. Inasmuch as he so knows, this is a 
Wayfarer’s power of the Wayfarer, because of which power he 
claims leadership. . . . 

[34] Then again, monks, the Wayfarer knows the world as 
it really is, in its uivers shapes and forms. Inasmuch as he 
su knows, this is a Wayfarer's power of the Wayfarer, because 
of which power he claims leadership. . . . 

Again, monks, the Wayfarer knows, as they really are, the 
divers characters of beings. Inasmuch as he knows, this is a 
Wayfarer’s power. . . . 

Again the Wayfarer knows, as they really are, the state of 
the faculties of other beings , 3 of otter persons. Inasmuch as 
he so knows, thi3 is. . . . 

Again the Wayfarer knows as they really are tke fault, the 
purification, and the emergence of attainments in musing, 

1 Cf. O.S. ii, 9; iii, 296. 

1 Cf. K.S. v, 270 and notes, where ali these characteristics are claimed 
by Anuraddha through aultivating the four arisinga of mindfulness. 
Sabb'attha-gamini-patipadar) =sabba-gati-gaminin ca muggny. Corny. 

3 Indriya-paro-pariyattay; cf. I ibh. 340 ff. VibhA. 401 hat indri- 
yanarj void kin ca hdniii ca. 
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liberation and concentration. Inasmuch as he so knows, this 
i 3 a Wayfarer’s power. . . . 

Again the Wayfarer can recall his manifold dwellings 
aforetime, thus: One birth, two births, three births and so 
on . . • [ 35 ] up to a hundred thousand births; likewise the 
divers folding up of seons, the divers unfolding of seons, the 
diver 9 folding-unfolding of seons, (remembering): At that time 
I had such a name, was of such a family, of such complexion, 
■was thus supported, thus and thus experienced weal and woe, 
had such and such span of life. As that, one, I deceasing 
thence rose up again at that time; then too I had such a name, 
was of such a family. ... As that one, I deceasing thence 
rose up again here. Thus with all details and characteristics 
he can recall his manifold dwellings aforetime. Inasmuch as 
the Wayfarer can do so, this is a Wayfarer’s power of the Way¬ 
farer, because of which power. . . . 

Yet again, monks, the Wayfarer with the deva-sight, 
purified and surpassing that of men, beholds beings deceasing 
and rising up again; beings both mean and excellent, fair and 
foul, gone to a happy bourn, gone to an ill-bourn according 
to their deeds (so as to say): Alas, sirs, tbese beings , 1 given 
to the practice of evil deeds, of evil words, of evil thoughts, 
scoffing at the Ariyans, of perverted view and reaping the 
fruits of their perverted view—these beings, when body broke 
up, beyond death rose up again in the Waste, the Ill-bourn, 
the Downfall, in PuTgatory ! Or: Ah, sirs, these beings, given 
to the practice of good deeds, of good words, of good thoughts, 
not scoffing at the Ariyans, but of sound view and reaping the 
fruits of their sound view—these beings, when body broke up, 
beyond death rose up again in the Happy Bourn in the heaven 
world. Thus with the deva-sight ... he beholds beings. .. . 
[36] Inasmuch as he thus sees, this is a Wayfarer’s power. 

Once more, monks, the Wayfarer, by destroying the cankers 
in this same visible existence, attains the heart’s release, the 
release by insight, himself thoroughly comprehending it, and 
having realized it abides therein. In so far as the Wayfarer 


1 I me tate bhento solid; cf. O.S. i, 148 n. 
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does so . . . this also is a Wayfarer’s power of the Wayfarer, 
because of which he claims leadership, roars his lion’s roar in the 
companies and sets rolling the Brahma-wheel. 

These then, monks, are the Wayfarer’s powers of the Way¬ 
farer. possessed of which the Wayfarer claims leadership. . . .’ 

§ ii (22). Statements of doctrine. 

Now the venerable Ananda went to see the Exalted One . . . 
and the Exalted One said this to him: 

‘ Whatsoever thing 3 , Ananda, conduce to realizing the 
truth of this or that statement of doctrine , 1 confidently do I 
claim, after thorough comprehension of it, to teach dhamma 
about them in such a way that, when proficient, a man shall 
know of the real that it is, of the unreal that it is not; of the 
mean that it is mean, of the exalted that it is exalted; of that 
which has something beyond it, that it has something beyond 
it; of that which is unsurpassed, that it is unsurpassed. For 
there is the possibility 2 of his knowing or seeing or realizing 
[37] that which can be known, seen or realized. This, Ananda, 
is knowledge unsurpassable, the knowledge of this or that 
thing as it really is. Than this knowledge, Ananda, there is no 
other knowledge surpassing it or more excellent, I declare. 

Ananda, there are these ten W T ayfarer’s powers of the Way¬ 
farer . . .’ (from this point the. previous sutta is repeated, unth 
Ananda for monks). [38.] 

§ iii (23). With body. 

[39] ‘ Monks, there are things to be abandoned with body, 
not with speech; there are things to he abandoned with 
speech, not body; things to be abandoned neither with body 
nor with speech, but. hy insight on seeing them. And what 
things are to be abandoned with body, not speech ? 

1 Text and udddna wrongly read adhimuili-, perhaps by contusion 
with that word in the sixth item of the previous sutta. Reading 
adhimitti (dogma); cj. D. i, 13; T)A. i, 103; if. ii, 228; Trenckner- 
Andersen P. Did. s.v. The comments agree with those of our Corny.: 
adhivuttiyo ti diffhiyo vuccardi, ditfhi-dipakdni vacanani, adding that 
all Buddhas, past, luture and present, do assert doctrinal views of this 
nature. * Thdnarj etatj vijjati. 
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Herein a monk has committed a fault in a certain direction 
with body. HiR discreet co-mates in the brabma-life after 
investigation say thus: “Your reverence has committed a 
fault in a certain direction with body. It were well if your 
reverence were to give up wrong bodily practices and make 
good bodily practices to grow.” 

He then, thus spoken to by his discreet co-mates in the 
brahma-life after investigation, abandons wrong bodily 
practice and makes good bodily practice to grow. These, 
monks, are called “things to be abandoned with body, not 
speech.” 

And what sort of things, monks, are to he abandoned in 
speech, not body ? 

Herein a monk has committed a fault in a certain direction 
with speech. Then his discreet co-mates in the brahma-life 
after investigation say this: “ Your reverence has committed 
a fault ... in speech. It were well if your reverence were 
to abandon wrong practice in speech and make good practice 
in speech to grow.” He then, thus spoken to . . . abandons 
wrong practice in speech and makes good practice in speech to 
grow. These, monks, are called “ things to be abandoned in 
speech, not body.” 

And what sort of things, monks, are to be abandoned neither 
with body nor in speech, but on seeing them with insight 1 

Lust, monks, is to be so abandoned; malice . . . delusion 
. . . wrath .. . grudge . . . depreciation . .. spite .. . [40] selfish¬ 
ness . . . wronglul envy, monks, is to be abandoned neither 
with body nor in speech, but on seeing it by insight. 

And of what sort, monks, is wrongful envy ? 

Herein, monks, a housefather or housefather’s son is 
affluent in wealth of grain or silver or gold. Then it occurs 
to some slave or underling : J O that affluence belonged not to 
this housefather or his son in wealth of grain or silver or gold ! 
Or suppose some recluse or brahmin gets a good supply of 
robes and alms-food, lodging, medicines and requisites in 

1 Upavdsa. See remarks by Dr. E. H. Johnston in J.R.A.S.. July, 
1931, p. 575. it appears to be used in Skt. in the sense of ‘ under¬ 
tenant of a field,' probably of the serai-servile class known as ardhasxt\ka. 
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sickness. Then it occurs to some recluse or brabmin: 0 that 
this reverend one had not a good supply of robes and alms- 
food ! . . . This, monks, is called wrongful envy. That is 
to be abandoned neither with body nor in speech, but on 
seeing it by insight. 

In like manner wrongful longing ia to be abandoned. And 

of what sort is that ? 

Herein a certain unbeliever longs to be known for a believer; 
being immoral, to be known for one of virtue; being one who 
has heard little, to be known for one who has heard much; 
delighting in society, to be known as one given to seclusion; 
slothful, to be known as one of ardent energy; scatter-brained, 
to be known as one of concentrated mind; discomposed, to be 
known as composed; weak in wisdom, to be known as strong 
in wisdom; not having destroyed the cankers, he longs to be 
known as one who has done so. This is called wrongful 
longing. And it is to be abandoned by insight 011 seeing it. 

[41] Now if lust overwhelms that monk and bas its way . . . 
if malice, delusion, wrath, grudge, depreciation, spite, 
selfishness and wrongful envy overwhelm that monk and 
have their way, then he should be regarded thus: This 
venerable one understands not how lust ceases to be in him 
who understands. Thus does lust overwhelm his reverence 
and has its way. ... If malice and the rest. . . . But if 
lust overwhelms not that monk and has not its way ... if 
malice and the rest do likewise, then he should be regarded 
thus: This venerable one understands how lust ceases to be 
in him who understands. Thus it is that wrongful longing 
overwhelms him not, has not its way.’ 

§ iv (24). Cunda the Great. 

Once the venerable Cunda the Great 1 was staying among 
the Ceti at Sahajati. 2 On that occasion he addressed the 
monks, saying: ‘ Monks, your reverences.’ 

1 For Cunda, aw also M. i, 40; iii, 78; Urcthrr.n JIrt; K.S. iv, 30. 
At S. V. 81 he is healed of a sickness by the Master. Ho wv, .Sari- 
putta’a younger brother. 

a CJ. K.S. v, 3tS'J n. (Sahajutu); G.ti. iii, 252 w. below, § S4 (as here). 
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‘ Yes, your reverence,’ replied those monks to the venerable 
Cunda the Great, who then said this: 

[42] ‘ Your reverences, suppose a monk utters talk about 
knowing, saying, “ I know this dhamma, I see this dhamma.” 
Yet if lust has overwhelmed that monk and persists; if malice, 
delusion, wrath, grudge, depreciation, spite, selfishness, 
wrongful envy, if wrongful longing overwhelm him and persist, 
then he should be regarded thus: This venerable one tinder- 
stands not how lust exists not in him who understands. 
Thus it is that lust overwhelms this venerable one and persists. 
He understands not how malice . . . and the rest exist 
not in him who understands. Thus it is that wrongful 
desire . . . and the rest overwhelm this venerable one and 
persist. 

Suppose, your reverences, a monk prates of making-to- 
grow, saying: “ I am one who has made body, virtue, thought 
and insight to grow.” Yet if lust overwhelm that monk 
ana persist, if malice, delusion and the rest overwhelm 
him, then he should be regarded thus: This venerable one 
understands not how lust exists not, how malice and the 
rest exist not in him who understands. 

Suppose a monk prates of knowing and making-to-grow, 
saying: “ I am one who has made body, virtue, thought and 
insight to grow.” Yet if lust, malice and the rest overwhelm 
that monk and persist, then he should be regarded thus: 

[43] This venerable one understands not how lust, malice and 
the rest exist not in him who understands. 

Just as if, your reverences, a man quite poor should prate 
of wealth; as if one lacking possessions should prate of 
possessions, as if one without property should prate of 
property; then, when occasion for producing 1 wealth arises, 
when occasion to produce property or grain or silver or gold 
arises, he fails to Ho so. Folk say of such an one: *'Tnis 
worthy, though quite poor, prates of his wealth; this worthy, 
though lacking possessions, prates thereof, being without 

1 UpanihntuTj (not in P. Dicta.). Corny, niharitva d/tiny, * pay 
down.’ 
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property.” Why do they say that ? Because, when occasion 
for producing such arises, he fails to do so. 

Just in the same way, your reverences, a monk prates of 
knowing and makmg-to-grow. . . . Yet, if lust, malice, 
delusion and the rest overwhelm that monk and persist, then 
he should be regarded thus: This venerable one understands 
not how lust, malice and delusion and the rest exist not in 
him who understands. 

[44] Monks, if a monk prates of knowing, or of making-to- 
grow, if he prates of both knowing and making-to-grow, yet 
if lust, malice and delusion and the rest, overwhelm him not 
and persist not . . . then he should be regarded thus: This 
venerable one understands how lust exists not in one who 
understands, [45] thus lust exists not in this venerable one 
and persists net. . . . thus wrongful longing overwhelms him 
not and persists not. 

Just as if, your reverences, a man quite rich should prate 
of his wealth, as if a man of possessions should prate of his 
possessions, as if a man of property should prate of his 
property; then, when occasion for producing it arises, he 
would be able to produce his property or grain or silver or 
gold. Then folk would say of him: “This worthy, being 
rich, (may well) prate of his wealth; having possessions, may 
well prate of hi3 possessions; owning property, may well prate* 
of his property.” Why do they say that ? Because, when 
occasion to produce wealth arises, he is able to produce 
property or grain or silver or gold. 

Just in the same way a monk prates of knowing and making- 
to-grow, saying: “ I know this dhamma, I see this dhamma, 

I am one who makes body to grow, virtue to grow, mind to 
grow, insight to grow.” Then, if lust, malice, delusion and 
the rest overwhelm not that monk and persist not, he should 
be regarded thus: This venerable one understands how lust 
and the rest exist not in him who understands . . . thus 
wrongful longing overwhelms not this venerable one and 
persists not.’ 
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§ v (25). The devices. 

[46] ‘ Monks, there are these ten ranges of the devices. 1 
What ten ? 

One person perceives the earth-device as above, below, 
across, undivided, immeasurable. Another person perceives 
the water-device . . . another the heat-device . . . another 
the air-device . . . another the blue-green . .. yellow ... red 
. . . white .. . another the space-device; another perceives the 
intellection-device as above, below, across, as undivided, as 
immeasurable. These are the ten ranges of the devices.’ 

§ vi ( 26 ). Km. 

Once the venerable Kaccana the Great 2 was Btaying among 
the AvautI 3 at Kuraraghara (Ospreys’ Haunt) on a sheer 
mountain crag. 4 

On that occasion the lay-follower Kali 5 came to see the 
venerable KhccSiih (.be Great, and on coming to him she 
saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated she said 
this to him: 


1 KasirAyatar.dni, ranges, spheres or applications of the physical 
appliances or objects of concentration to induce self-hypnotism, during 
which the higher senses are called into action. See A. i, 41 =Q.S. i, 37; 
D. iii, 268, 290; Path of Purity, ii. 138#.; Manual of a Mystic, passim. 
It would appear that the different methods were suited to different 
psychic temperaments. See the next sutta. The last two differ in 
some passages; cf. VM. trails, p. 202. The space-device appears to 
refer to feats in four-dimensional matter. VM. and our Corny, (as 
noted at A A. i. 77) do not discuss vinnanatcasina, but probably it 
refers to a mental image (annntar/ vinHAnan ti aramnuiiuiy katvd esa 
vinnanan c&yaianasamapattiy bhdvento vinnann-hisin/ir) bhaveti ft 

vuccati). See Expositor i, 248. 

2 Cf. Vin. i, 194; O.S. i, 17, 61 ff.\ iii, 214, 224, 227; KE. iii, 10, 
14; iv, 72. 

3 Our Corny, is silent on these names, but SA. ii, 258, on 8. iv, 115 
may be consulted. 

4 Our Text has pamttp. pahhaif., hut at the other refs, cited papate 
pabbate, acc. to which I trans. 

8 Cf. 0.8. i, 25 n. She is named 1 chief of those who believe even 
from hearsay.' 
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* Sir, this was said by the Exalted One in The Maiden's 
Questions z 1 

On winning of my weal, my peace of heart, 

(Routing the host of sweet and pleasant shapes) 

Musing alone I have attained to bliss. 

Therefore I make no friendship with the folk. 

Friendship with anyone is not for me. 

T471 Pray, sir, how is the full meaning of this briefly put 
saying of the Exalted One to be viewed V 

‘ Some recluses and brahmins, sister, highly expert in the 
attainments of the earth-device, have wrought their weal 
thereby. But the Exalted One has thoroughly compre¬ 
hended to its utmost reach excellence in the attainment of 
the earth-device. By thus thoroughly comprehending it the 
Exalted One saw origination, saw the danger, saw the escape, 
saw the knowledge and insight into Way and Not-way. 

Seme recluses and brahmins, sister, highly expert, in the 
attainment of the water-device . . . the heat-device . . . the 
air-device . . . the blue-green . . . the yellow . . . the red-. . . 
the white- . . . the space-device . . . the intellection-device, 
have wrought their weal thereby. 2 But the Exalted One has 
thoroughly comprehended to its utmost reach excellence in 
the attainment of the intellection-device; thus thoroughly 
comprehending he saw the origination, saw the danger, saw 
the escape, sav/ the knowledge and insight into Way and 
Not-way. 3 As a result of so seeing, the attainment of his 
weal and peace of heart were seen by him. Thus, sister, a3 
to what was said by the Exalted One in The Maiden's 
Questions'. 

On winning of my weal, my peace of heart . . . 

Friendship with anyone is not for me— 

1 Answer to the question ‘ Why makest thou no friends among the 
folk ?’ of the personified Tanha at 8. i, 123=A.iS. i, 158. In i, 3 S. 
has jhiiyay for our jheyi, but should read anubodhiy =anubujjhiy. 

• Atthihhinibbatteswy; v.l. attdbhi-, which would mean ‘have attained 
rebirth ’ (acc. to Niddesa i, 49), or (?) ‘ have achieved selfhood.’ 

3 The four truths. Corny, samudaya-dulckhanirodha-rrxigga-saccar). 
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[48] this is how the full meaning of the Exalted One’s briefly 
put saying is to be viewed.’ 

§ vii (27). The Great Questions' (a). 

Once the Exalted One was staying near Savatthl at 
Jeta Grove in Anathapirjdika’s Park. Then a great number 
of monks, robing themselves in the forenoon and taking bowl 
and robe, set out for Savatthl questing for alms-food. Now 
it occurred to those monks thus: It is full early yet to range 
Savatthl for alms-food. Suppose we visit the park of the 
Wanderers holding other views. Accordingly they did so, 

1 At K.S. iv, 207 the housefather Citta puts these questions (Kumdra- 
paitha.) to the Nigantha, Nats,’a son, and he cannot answer. See Mrs. 
Rhys Davids’ Introduction to her t.rans. of Khuddaka-pdtha ( S.B , of B. 
Series), p, xlix ff., where their origin and real ancient meaning is 
discussed. In the sutta following, the Kajangalan nun gives a list 
different in 6ome respects. All three lists agree in the first three and 
ninth items. I give here a comparotive table: 


I (KhP.). 

II (A. v, 50). 

ill [jne i'tun, 

P . 56). 

I. All beings persist by 

The same. 

The same. 

food 

II. Name and visible body- 

The same. 

The same. 

complex 

III. Three knowings by 

The same. 

The 6ame. 

sensation 

IV. The four truths 

Four sustenances. 

Four satipat- 
thana. 

V. Five grasping-groups 

The same. 

Five faculties. 

VI. Six spheres in the self 

The same. 

Six elements of 
deliverance. 

VII. Seven limbs of wisdom 

Seven stations of 

r.onRfiiouancaa. 

Seven limbs of 
wisdom. 

VIII. The eightfold Way 

Eight world-condi¬ 
tions (A. iv, 156). 

The eightfold 
Way 

IX. Nine abodes of beings 

The same. 

The same. 

X. Arahant’s ten qualities 

Good-action-paths. 

Arahant’s ten 
qualities. 


At A. v, 58 the Master approves of the nun’s version. In Pati- 
mmbhida i, 22 again we find another variation of ten things—viz.: 
No. 1. contact with cankers leading to grasping; Nos. 2 to 9 as here; 
No. 10, the ten ayatana'a. 
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and on getting there greeted them courteously, and, after the 
exchange of greetings and reminiscent talk, sat down at one 
side. So seated those Wanderers of other views said this 
to them: 

Your reverences, Gotama the recluse thus teaches dhamma: 
Come ye, monks, do ye thoroughly grasp all dha mm a, do ye 
dwell ever and always thoroughly grasping all dhamma. 
Now, your reverences, we also thus teach dhamma to our 
followers: Come, your reverences, do ye thoroughly grasp all 
dhamma; do ve ever and always dwell thoroughly grasping 
all dhamma. Herein, your reverences, pray what is the dis¬ 
tinction, what is the specific feature, what is the difference 
between Gotama the recluse and ourselves [ 49 ], that is, 
between hie teaching of dhamma and ours, or his way of 
instruction and ours ? ’ 

Thereupon those monks made no reply, either of approval 
or of disapproval to those Wanderers holding other views; 
but without expressing either approval or disapproval they 
rose up and went away, saying: ‘ We will learn the meaning 
of this saying in the company of the Exalted One.’ 

So those monks, after ranging Savatthl for alms-food, on 
returning from their alms-round and after eating their meal, 
went to see the Exalted One, and on coming to him saluted 
him and sat down at one side. So seated they said this to the 
Exalted One: 

Sir, here in the forenoon we robed ourselves ..." and they 
related the incident and how they went away without 
answering the Wanderers. [60.] 

Monks, when Wanderers holding other views speak thus, 
they should he thus spoken to: “ The one question, the one 
statement, the one explanation; the two . . . three . . . the 
ten questions, the ten statements, the ten explanations.” 
Thus questioned, monks, the Wanderers holding other views 
will fail to answer, and further will come to discomfiture. 
Why so ? Because, monks, that is beyond their scope. 1 
Monks, I behold not in the world with its Devas, its MSras, 


1 Cf. K.8. It, 16, 38. 
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its Brahmas, its host of recluses and brahmins, together with 
its devas and mankind, I behold not one who could convince 
the mind with an explanation of these questions save only 
the Wayfarer or one of his disciples, or one who had heard it 
from that source. 

As to the saying: “ The one question, the one statement, 
the one explanation,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in one thing a monk rightly feel revulsion, rightly 
feel fading interest (in the world), rightly be released, lightly 
have sight to the furthest bounds and rightly comprehend the 
meaning of things, then in this same visible state he makes 
an end of Ill. 1 In what one thing? In this, namely: All 
beings are persistem by food. [61] In this one thing, monks, 
if a monk rightly feel revulsion ... he makes an end of Ill. 
“ The one question, the one statement, the one explanation ” 
was said because of this. 

As to the saying: “ The two questions, the two statements, 
the two explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in two things a monk rightly feel revulsion . . . 
then in this Bame visible state he makes an end of III. In 
what two things ? Both in name-and-visible-body-complex. 
In these two things if a monk rightly feel revulsion ... he 
makes an end of Ill. “ The two questions, the two statements, 
the two explanations ” was said because of this. 

As to the saying: “ The three questions, the three state¬ 
ments, the three explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in three things a monk rightly feel revulsion . . . 
he makes an end of Ill. In what three things ? The three 
knowings (by sensation). In these three things if a monk 
rightly feel revulsion ... he makes an end of Ill. “ The three 
questions ...” was said because of lliis. 

As to the saying: “ The four questions, the four statements, 
the four explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

[62] Monks, if in four things a monk rightly feel revulsion ... 
he makes an end of Ill. In what four thiDgs ? The four 


1 Thie paragraph, according to Corny., forms the t iddesa or statement. 
The words ‘ all beings,’ etc., are the veyyikaranay or explanation. 
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sustenances. 1 If in these four things a monk rightly feel 
revulsion... he makes an end of Ill. “ The four questions ...” 
was said because of this. 

As to the saying: “ The five questions, the five statements, 
the five explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in five things a monk rightly feel revulsion . . . 
he makes an end of Ill. What five things ? The five 
grasping-heaps. If in these five things a monk rightly feel 
revulsion ... he makes an end of Ill. “ The five questions, 
the five statements, the five explanations ” was said because 
of this. 

As to the saying: “ The six questions, the six statements, 
the six explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in six things a monk rightly feel revulsion ... he 
makes an end of Ill. What six things ? The six spheres in 
the self. If in these six things a monk rightly feel revulsion .. . 
he makes an end of Ill. “ The six questions ...” was said 
because of this. 

[53] As to the saying: “The seven questions,.the seven 
statements, the seven explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in seven things a monk rightly feel revulsion . . . 
he makes an end of III. Wh&t seven things ? The seven 
stations of consciousness. 2 If in these seven things a monk 
rightly feel revulsion ... he makes an end of 111. “ The seven 
questions...” was said because of this. 

As to the saying: “ The eight questions, the eight state¬ 
ments, the eight explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in eight things a monk rightly feel revulsion ... he 
makes an end of Ill. What eight things ? The eight worldly 
matters. 3 If in these eight things a monk rightly feel revul¬ 
sion ... he makes an end of Ill. “ The eight questions . . .” 
was said because of this. 

1 l.e. solid food, contact (of seme), work of mind, consciousness 
(or as we should say ‘ the conscious self '). 

2 Described at A. iv, 39, but is the same as the first seven of the Nine 
Abodes of Beings. 

3 Cf.A. iv, 156, gain and not gain, repute and not-repute, blame and 
praise, pleasure and pain. 

K W 
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[54] As to the saying: “ The nine questions, the nine state¬ 
ments, the nine explarations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in nine things a monk rightly feel revuisicn ... he 
makes an end of Ill. What nine things ? The nine abodes of 
beings. 1 If in the nine things a monk rightly feel revulsion .. . 
he makes an end of Ill. “ The nine questions ...” was said 
because of this. 

As to the saying: “The ten questions, the ten statements, 
the ten explanations,” owing to what was it said ? 

Monks, if in ten things a monk rightly feel revulsion, rightly 
feel fading interest (in the world), rightly be released, rightly 
have sight to the furthest bounds and rightly comprehend 
the meaning of things, then in this same visible state he makes 
an end of Ill. What ten things ? The ten wrong ways of 
action. 2 If in these ten things a monk rightly feel revulsion 
. . . in this same visible state he makes an end of Ill. “ The 
ten questions, the ten statements, the ten explanations ” was 
said because of this.’ 

§ viii (28). The Great Questions (&). 

Once the Ejcalted One was stayingat Kajangala 3 in Bamboo 
Grove. Now- a great number of lay followers of Kajangala 
came to see the nun of Kajangala, and on coming t,o her saluted 
her and sat down at one side. So seated those lay tollowers 
of Kajangala said this to the nun of Kajangala: 

‘ This was said, lady, by the Exalted One in The Great 
Questions : “ The one question, the one statement, the one 
explanation . . . [55] . . . The ten questions, the ten 
statements, the ten explanations.” Pray, lady, how should 
this that was said in brief by the Exalted One be regarded 
in full V 

1 Well, worthy sirs, I have not heard it or gathered it face 
to face with the Exalted One, nor yet from the monks who 

1 The seven of No. 7, with two spheres of unconsciousness, 

2 The wrong actions of the first four precepts, with three of speech, 
coveting, harmfulness and wrong view. Cf. Nelli. 43. 

3 CJ. Sisters, p. xxxvi; Qotama the Man, 147, 156. 
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make the mind to grow. 1 [Nevertheless do ye listen how 
it appears to me. Pay attention carefully and I will 
speak.’ 

‘ We will, lady,’ replied those lay followers to the nun of 
Kajangala, who then said this: 

‘ “ The one question, the one statement, the one explana¬ 
tion ”: this was said by the Exalted One. Owing to what was 
it said ? ( Here she repeats the first three items of the. previcus 

sutta.) 

[56] “ The four questions, the four statements, the four 
explanations ” was said by the Exalted One. Owing to what 
was it said l 

If in four things, worthy sirs, a monk has rightly made 
good growth of mind, if rightly he have sight to the furthest 
bounds and rightly comprehend the aim 2 (in things), then in 
this same visible state he makes an end of Ill. In what four 
things 1 In the four armings of mindfulness. If in these 
four things a monk has rightly mode good growth of mind .. . 
he makes an end of Ill. “ The four questions . . was said 
because of this. 

“ The five questions, the five statements, the five explana¬ 
tions ” was said by the Exalted One. Owing to what was it 
said ? 

If iu five things, worthy sirs, a mouk has rightly made good 
growth of mind ... he makes an end of Ill. What five things 1 
In the five faculties. If in these five things a monk has 
rightly-made good growth of mind . . . he makes an end of Ill. 

The five questions...” was said because of this. 

[57] “ The six questions, the six statements, the six 
explanations ” was said by the Exalted One. Owing to 
what was it said ? 

If in six things, worthy sirs, a monk has made good growth 
of mind . . . he makes an end of Ill. What six things ? The 


1 Mano-bhavaniyanar). I trans. this wrongly at K.S. iii, 1. 
See Mrs. Rhys Davids’ remarks in her Introduction to Gradual Sayings 
iii, p. xii, and Sakya, 245. Compare the use of aubhdvita-citta in the 
nun’s reply. * Attha-. 
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six elements of deliverance. 1 If in these six things a monk 
... he makes an end of Ill. “ The six questions . . .” was 
said because of this. 

“ The seven questions, the seven statements, the seven 
explanations ” was Said by the Exalted One. Owing to what 
w»s it said ? 

If in seven things, worthy sirs, & monk has rightly made 
good growth of mind ... he makes an end of Ill. In what 
seven things ? The seven limbs of wisdom. 2 If in these 
seven things a monk ... he makes an end of Ill. “ The 
seven questions . . was said owing to this. 

“ The eight questions, the eight statements, the eight 
explanations ” was said by the Exalted One. Owing to 
what was it said ? 

If in eight things, worthy sirs, a monk has rightly made 
good growth of mind ... he makes an end of III. In what 
eight things ? The Aiiyan Eightfold Way. If in these eight 
things ... he makes an end of Ill. “ The eight ques¬ 
tions ...” was said owing to this. 

“ The nine questions, the nine statements, the nine explana¬ 
tions” was said by the Exalted One. Owing to what was 
it said ? 

If in nine things, worthy sirs, a monk rightly feel revulsion 
... he makes an end of Ill. In what nine things ? The 
nine abodes of beings. If in these nine things, worthy sirs, a 
monk rightly feel revulsion ... he makes an end of Ill. 
“ The nine questions ...” was said owing to this. 

“ The ten questions, the ten statements, the ten explana¬ 
tions ” was said by the Exalted One. Owing to what was 
it said.? 

If in ten things, worthy sirs, a monk has rightly made good 

1 Chasu nissaraniyt&u dhatusu. Three are at Itivuttalca, p. ttl 
(deliverance From the Icdma, by nekkhamma, iruppay, nirodha) -, five at 
*4.iii, 245—C.iS’.iii, I79(from kdma, vyapada, vihesa, rit/xiand sakkaya); 
but air at D. iii, 247 (metta, karuna, mudita, upekha, animitta-etto- 
vimutti and ernni ti mdra-samugahata, which are probably thosS referred 
to here. 

1 CJ. K.S. v, 61 ff. 
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growth of mind, if rightly he have sight to the furthest bounds 
if he rightly comprehend the aim (in things), then in this 
same visible state he makes an end of Ill. In what ten things 1 
The ten right ways of action. 1 If in these ten things a monk 
has rightly made good growth of mind ... he makes an 
end of JL1L Tho ten questions, the ten statements, the ten 
explanations ” was said owing to this. 

[68] Thus, worthy sirs, as to the. words of the Exalted Ore: 
“ The one question, the one statement, the one explanation 
. . . the ten explanations ” uttered in brief, thus do I under¬ 
stand the meaning of them in full. However, if you, worthy 
sirs, wish to do so, you can go to see the Exalted One himself 
and ask him about the meaning of thiB. As the Exalted One 
expounds it, 2 so do you bear it in mind.’ 

‘We will, lady,’ replied those lay followers to the Kajon- 
galan nun, and after praising her reply and returning thanks, 
they rose up and saluting the Kajangalan nun by keeping the 
right side towards her, went away to see the Exalted One; and 
on coming to him, saluted him and sat down at one side. As 
they sat thus they told him all their talk with the Ka jangalan 
nun. The Exalted One said this: 

‘ It is well! It is well, housefathers! A wise woman is 
the Kajangalan nun. If you, housefathers, were to come to 
me and ask about the meaning of this [59] I should give just 
the same explanation as that given by the Kajangalan nun. 
Indeed that is the meaning of it, and so should ye bear it 
in mind.’ 

§ ix (29). The Kosalan (a). 

' Monks, as far as the Kasi Kosalans extend, as far as the 
rule of Pasenadi the Kosalan raja extends, therein Pasenadi 
the Kosalan raja is reckoned chief. Yet, monks, even for 
Pasenadi the Kosalan raja there is change and reverse. So 
seeing the learned Ariyan disciple feels revulsion; on feeling 

1 The nun improves on the ten negatives of the previous answer. 
In § 176 below these hamma-palha are called ihamma-pathd (3 s\lan 
of kaya, 4 of vaca, and 3 of mano). Cf . Z).iii, 71. 269, 290; K.S. ii. 111. 

* Reading v.l. nay for vo. 
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revulsion his interest in the topmost fades, not to speak of 
the low. 

Monks, as far as the moon and sun move in their course 
and light up all 1 quarters w r ith their radiance, so far extends 
the thousandfold world-system. Therein are a thousand 
moons, a thousand suns, a thousand Sinorus lords of moun¬ 
tains; therein are a thousand Rose-apple Lands, 2 a thousand 
Western Ox-wains, a thousand Northern Kurus, a thousand 
Eastern Videhas; four thousand mighty oceans, four thousand 
Mighty Rulers, four thousand Four-Great-Rulers; a thousand 
Heavens of the Thirty-three, one thousand Yama-worlds, one 
thousand Heavens of the Devas of Delight, one thousand 
Heavens of the Devas who delight in creation, one thousand 
of those Devas who delight in others’ creations, and one 
thousand Brahma-worlds. , 

As far, monks, as the thousandfold world-system extends [60], 
therein the Great Brahma is reckoned chief. Yet even for the 
Great Brahma, monks, there is change and reverse. So seeing 
the learned Ariyan disciple feels revulsion; in him so feeling 
revulsion interest in the topmost fades, not to speak of the low. 

There comes a time, monks, when this world rolls up. 3 As 
the world rolls up, beings are generally reborn as Radiant 
Ones. 4 There they are made as if of mind, feeding on joy, 
self-radiant; faring through the sky, in splendour abiding, for 
a long, long time they stand fast. Monks, when the world 
rolls up, it is the Radiant Devas who are reckoned chief. 
Yet for the Radiant Devas there is change and reverse. So 
seeing the learned Ariyan disciple feels revulsion . . . interest 
in the topmost fades, not to speak of the low. 

Monks, there are these ten ranges of the devices. What 
ten ? 6 

One person perceives the earth-device as above, below, 

1 At A. i, 227 =Q.S. i, 207, where see notes. 

3 Jambvdipa, name for India, is really the earth. 

8 Sayvattati (involution) as opposed to vivattati (evolution); of. 
G.S. ii, 145 and D. i, 17 (where text § 2 has wrongly lake finymtiandno). 

4 Text Abhassara-vatianikd, but D., be. cit., has -sayvaUanikd. 

8 Repeated from § 5 above. 
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across, undivided, immeasurable. Another person perceives 
the water-device . . . another the heat-device . . . another 
the air-device . . . another the blue-green . . . yellow . . . 
red . . . white . . . another the space-device; another per¬ 
ceives the intellection-dcvicc as above, below, across, as 
undivided, immeasurable. These arc the ten ranges of the 
devices. 

Of these ten ranges of the devices this is the topmost, when 
a person perceives the intellection-device as above, below, 
across, undivided, i mm easurable. There are indeed, monkB, 
persons who thus perceive. Yet to persons thus perceiving 
.there is change and reverse. [61] So seeing the learned Axiyan 
disciple feeh revulsion. In him thus feeling revulsion his 
interest in the topmost fades, not to speak of the low. 

Monks, there are these eight stations of maBtexy. 1 What 
eight ? 

A certain one, being conscious of material quality, in his 
own person, sees objects external to himself to be limited, 
fair or foul. Having mastered them 2 with the thought: I 
know, I see, he is thus conscious (of knowing and seeing, 
and so enters the musings). This is the first station of 
mastery. 

A certain one, being conscious of material quality in his 
own person, sees objects external to himself to be immeasur¬ 
able, fair or foul. Having mastered them ... he is con¬ 
scious. . . . This is the second station of mastery. 

A certain one, being unconscious of material quality in his 
own person, sees objects external to himself to be limited, 
fair or foul . . . to be immeasurable, fair or foul. Having 

1 Abhibhdyatananx. Six at K.S. iv, 46 (or ' of the conqueror ’). 
Cf. D. ii. 1 \0 = Dialog. ii. 118; W. ii, 1 3=Further Dialog, ii, 8; O S. i, 36; 
Bhammasangani ? 223; Expositor i, 262 ff., where «. has ‘ abhibhdyatana 
is jhana with an overpowering (abhibhi) preamble, or knowledge, as 
cause ( ayatana); or jhana with an abode or locus (ayatana) called the 
object to be overpowered ” (abhibhavitalbar)).’ 

* Our Corny, has nothing here, but cf. Expositor, loc. c»J., ‘ a person of 
transcendent and clear knowledge masters the device-objects and attains 
jhana ... he produces ecstasy together with the production of the 
image of the mark (nimitta) in this limited object.’ 
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mastered them ... he is conscious. . . . These are the 
third and fourth stations of mastery. 

A certain one, being unconscious of material quality in his 
own person, sees objects external to himself to be blue-green, 
of the colour blue-green, blue-green to look at (as a whole), 
blue-green as a shimmering mass. Just as for instance the 
flower of flax is blue-green, of the colour blue-green, blue-green 
to look at,, a shimmering mass of blue-green; or just as Benares 
muslin , smooth on both sides, is blue-green ... so blue-green 
are the external objects that he sees. Having mastered 
them . . . he ia thus conscious. This is the fifth Btation of 
mastery. 

A certain one, being unconscious of material quality in his 
own person, sees objects external to himself as yellow, of the 
colour yellow, yellow to look at, a shimmering mass of yellow. 
Just as for instance the kanikara flower is yellow ... or just 
a3 that Benares muslin, smooth on both sides, is yellow [62] 
. . . so yellow arc the external objects that be sees. Having 
mastered them ... he is thus conscious. This is the sixth 
station of mastery. 

A certain one, being unconscious of material quality in his 
own person, sees objects external to himself to be blood-red, 
of colour blood-red, blood-red to look at, a shimmering mass 
of blued-red. Just as the bandhu-jivaka flower is blood-red 
. . . or that Benares muslin is bicod-red ... so are the 
external objects that he sees blood-red. Having mastered 
them . . . he is thus conscious. This is the seventh station 
of mastery. 

A certain one, being unconscious of material quality in his 
own person, sees objects external to himself to be white, white 
in colour, white to look at, a shimmering mass of white. Just 
U3, for instance, the star of healing 1 is white, white in colour, 
white to look at, a shimmering mass of white; or just as that 
Benares muslin, smooth on both sides, is white . . . even so 
white are the external objects that he sees. Having mastered 
then with the thought: I know, I see, he is thus conscious (of 

1 OsadKi-luraka, probably Venus. See Itiv. 20 n. 
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knowing and seeing, and so enters the musings). This is the 
eighth station of mastery. 

These, monks, are the eight stations of mastery. 

Now, monks, of these eight stations of mastery the topmost, 
is that in which a certain one, being unconscious of material 
qualities in his own person, sees objects external to himself to 
be white, white in colour, white to look at, a shimmering mass 
of white; and having mastered them with the thought: I 
know, I ace, is thus conscious (of knowing and seeing). 
Indeed, monks, there are beings thus conscious. Yet for beings 
thus conscious [63] there is change and reverse. So seeing the 
learned Ariyan disciple feels revulsion; so feeling revulsion 
his interest in the topmost fades, not to speak of the low. 

Monks, there are these four modes of progress. 1 What 
four ? 

The painful mode of progress with sluggish intuition; the 
painful mode of progress with swift intuition; the pleasant 
mode of progress with sluggish intuition; the pleasant mode 
with swift intuition. These are the four. 

iNow, monks, of these four modes of progress the topmost 
is the pleasant mode with swift intuition. There are indeed 
beings who have thus progressed. Yet for beings who have 
thus progressed there is change and reverse. So seeing, 
monks, the learned Ariyan disciple feels revulsion ... his 
interest in the topmost fades, not to speak of the low. 

Monks, there are these four modes of perception. What 
four ? 

A certain one perceives the limited, another the extensive, 
another the immeasurable, and another perceives: There is 
nothing at all, the sphere of nothingness. These are the 
four. 

Now, monks, of these four the topmost is the perception: 
There is nothing at all, the sphere of nothingness. There are 
indeed beings who thus perceive, yet for such there is change 
and reverse. So seeing the learned Ariyan disciple feels 
revulsion. . . . 


1 Pctipada. At G.S. ii, 153; Dhs. §§ 176-9; cj. Netti 113. 
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Monks, of outsiders 1 who hold views, this view: 

Were I not then, it would not now be mine; 
i'll not become, ’twill not become in me— 2 

is the topmost. Of one who bolds this view, monks, this may 
be looked for—that feeling of no-disgust, in becoming will not 
become for him, and that feeling of disgust, at ending becoming 
will not become for him. [64] Indeed, monks, there are beings 
who hold this view. Yet for such beings . . . there is change, 
and reverse. So seeing the learned Ariyan disciple feels 
revulsion. . . . 

Monks, ^here are some rcclusc6 and brahmins who proclaim 
purification as the greatest blessing. Of those who do so 
topmost, is he who. passing beyond the sphere of nothingness, 
attains the sphere of neither-consciou9ness-nor-not,-con- 
sciousness and so abides. They teach dhamma for the 
thorough comprehension of that, for the realization of that. 
Tndeed, monks, there are beings who make this claim. Yet 
for those who do so there is change and reverse. So seeing, 
the learned Ariyan disciple feels revulsion. . . . 

Monks, there are some recluses and brahmins who proclaim 
as chief nibbana in this visible state. Of those who so proclaim 
the topmost achievement is the release-without-grasping, by 
seeing as it really is the arising and the ceasing, the attraction 
and the danger of, the escape from the six spheres of contact. 3 
I, monks, am one who make this claim and announcement, and 

1 Bdhirakd, outside the tusaiui ,’ Corny. 

* No o'assay no ca me tsiyi 
Na bhaviaodmi na me bhavissati. 

Of. K.&. iii, 48 152; BA. ii, 275. At Ud. 66, na cdhu na bhavit- 

sati r.a c'elarahi vijjati; Ud. 78, na bhavissati nn cn. me. hhavissnti, where 
see my note, in the translation. Not a view of outsiders, however, for it 
is a view ascribed to the Master and praised by him when held by 
Kaccayana, as the determination to end the round of rebirth. The 8A. 
comment is in brief, ‘ If it were not for my past karma, my present 
body-person would not exist. Here our Corny, has * if in future time 
I shall not become, no obstacle { palibodha) whatever shall become 
in me.’ 

3 Cf. D. i, 22, 33. 
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some recluses and brahmins accuse me of unreality, hollowness, 
falsehood and untruth therein, saying: “ Gotama the recluse 
proclaims not the full comprehension of passions, proclaims 
not the full comprehension of objective forms, proclaims not 
the full comprehension of feelings.” [65] But, monks, it is 
just of passions that I do proclaim full comprehension, it is 
just of objective forms, of feelings that I do proclaim full 
comprehension. In this same visible state hungering no 
more, waned, 1 grown cool, do I proclaim the full nibbana 

without grasping. 

§ x (30). The Kosalan (6). 

Once on a time the Exalted One was staying near Savatthl 
at Jeta Grove in Anathapmdika’s Park. On that occasion tho 
raja Pasenadi of Kosala had just returned from a sham 2 fight, 
having being victorious, and attained his object. Then the 
raja turned in the direction of the Park. So far as the cart- 
road went he rode in his chariot, and then got down and 
reached the residence. 

Now at that time a number of monks were walking up and 
down in the open air. Then Pasenadi the raja of Kosala 
went towards those monks, and on reaching them thus 
accosted them: 

1 Pray, your reverences, where now is the Exalted One 
staying, that arahant, the fully enlightened one ? I long to 
behold that Exalted One.’ 

‘ Yonder is his lodging, maharaja, with the door shut. Do 
you go up quietly without nervousness, enter the verandah, 
cough and rattle the door-bar. The Exalted One will open 
the door to you.’ 

So the raja Pasenadi of Kosala went up to the lodging as 
he was told, coughed and rattled the door-bar. And the 
Exalted One opened the door. 3 

Then Pasenadi entered the lodging, fell with his head at the 

1 Cf. S. iv, 204, vedananar/ khaya bhilckhu nicehaio parinibbvto. 

* Uyyodhilcd. Our Corny, takes it as a real fight with Ajatamttu. 

* Corny, will not allow that the Great Man stooped to open the door 
himself: ‘He just willed it to open.’ Cf. Majjhinui, Sutta 89. 
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feet, of the Exalted One, kissed his feet, and stroked them with 
his hands, and announced his name, 1 saying, ‘ Sir, I am 
Pasenadi, the raja of Kosala, Pasenadi the raja of Kosala 
am I.’ 

[68] ‘ But, maharaja, Reeirg what, significance therein do 
you shew me this profound humility and pay such affectionate 
obeisance to this body of mine V 

1 To show my gratitude, 2 sir, to show my thankfulness to 
the Exalted One do I show this profound humility and pay 
such affectionate obeisance. For the Exalted One, sir, is ODe 
who is set on the profit, on the happiness of many folk, he is 
one who establishes many folk in the Axiyan method, that is, 
conformity with whatsoever is lovely and goodly. Inasmuch 
as the Exalted One is such an one, that, sir, is why I show my 
gratitude, my thankfulness in this way. 

Then again, sir, the Exalted One is virtuous, he has the 
Buddha-virtues, the Axiyan, the goodly virtues, he is pos¬ 
sessed of the goodly virtues. That is another reason for my 
showing this profound humility. . . . 

Again, sir, the Exalted One has for many a day been a 
forest-dweller, a haunter of forest solitudes [67], resorting to 
the solitary lodging of the forest. That is another reason.... 

Yet again, sir, the Exalted One is well content with whatso¬ 
ever offerings of robes and alms-food, lodging and bed, supply 
of medicines and requisites in sickness he may receive. That 
is another reason. . . . 

And he is worshipful, worthy of honour, worthy of offerings, 
of salutations with clasped hands, he is a field of merit 
unsurpassed for the world. That, sir, is another reason. . . . 

Yet again, sir. as regards talk 3 that is serious, lit for opening 

1 Hardly necessary to do so. But see a similar case at Ud. vi, 2, 
where he announces himself to the wandering informers in the same 
words. 

* Literally ‘seeing the significance of gratitude.’ Corny, thinks 
this refers to the cure of his habitual gluttony by the Master, K.8. i, 108. 
Here the raja ia made to rocito tho qualities ascribed to virtuous monks, 
together with their occult attainments, with which he would hardly 
be acquainted. Moreover, who recorded this private conversation ? 

* C/.0.£.iii,91; Ud. 30. 
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up the heart, that is to aay, talk about wanting little, about 
contentment, about solitude, avoiding society, putting forth 
energy; talk about virtue, concentration of mind, wisdom, 
release, knowledge and insight of release— such talk as this 
the Exalted One gets at pleasure, without pain and without 
stint. Since the Exalted One does this, that is a further 
reason. . . . 

Then again, sir, the Exalted One wins at pleasure, without 
pain and without Btint, the four musings which are of the 
clear consciousness 1 [68], which are concerned with the happy 
life in this same visible state. Since the Exalted One does 
this, that is a further reason. . . . 

Again, sir, the Exalted One can recall his manifold dwelling 
aforetime, 2 thus: one birth, two births, three . . . ten . . . 
up to a hundred thousand births; likewise the divers foldings 
up of aeons, the divers unfoldings of aeons, the divers folding- 
and-unfolding of aeons (remembering): At that time I had 
such a name, was of such a family, of such complexion, so 
supported, thus and thus experiencing weal and woe, of such 
and such a span of life. I, as that one, thence deceasing, rose 
up again at that time. There too I had such a name, was of 
such a family, of such complexion. ... I, as that one, thence 
deceasing, rose up again here. Thus with all detail and 
characteristics he can recall his maniiold dwelling aforetime. 
Since the Exalted One does this, that is another reason. . . . 

And again, sir, the Exalted One with the deva-sight, 
purified and surpassing that of men, beholds beings deceasing 
and rising up again; beings both mean and excellent, fair and 
foul, gone to a happy bourn, gone to an ill-bourn according to 
thcii deeds (eo as to say): Alas, sirs 1 these beings, given to the 
practice of evil deeds [69], of evil words, of evil thoughts, 
scoffing at the. Ariyans, of perverted view and reaping the fruit 
of their perverted view—these beings, when body broke up 
beyond death rose up again in the Wafite, the Tll-boum, the 
Downfall, in Purgatory. Or, Ah, sirs ! these beings, given 
to the practice of good deeds, of good words, of good thoughts. 
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not scoffing at the Ariyans, but of sound view and reaping the 
fruit of their sound view—these beings, when body broke up 
beyond death rose up again in the Happy Bourn, in the 
Heaven World. Thus with the deva-sight, purified and 
surpassing that of men, he beholds beings. . . . Since the 

Exalted One does this, that is another reason. . . . 

Yet again, sir, by the destruction of the cankers the Exalted 
One in this same visible state attains the heart’s release, the 
insight of release, himself acquiring it by his own compre¬ 
hension, and realizing it abides the rein. Since the Exalted 
One does so, seeing this significance do I thus show this 
profound humility and pay such affectionate obeisance to 
the Exalted One. 

Well now, sir, we must be going. Wc arc busy folk and have 
much to do.’ 

‘ Do what seema good to you, maharaja.’ 

So Paaenadi the raja of Kosala. rising from hia seat, aaluted 
the Exalted One by keeping his right aide towards him and 
departed. 


• Cf. O.S. ii, 24. 


* As above III, i (21) 
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Chapter IV. —Upali and Ananda 
§ i (31). Upali and the Obligation. 1 

[70] Now the venerable Upali came to see the Exalted One, 
and on coming to him saluted him and sat down at one side. 
So seated, he said this to the Exalted One: 

* Pray, sir, with what object in view was the training en¬ 
joined on the disciples of the Wayfarer and the obligation 
pronounced V 

1 It was done with ten objects in view, Upali. What ten ? 

For the excellence of the Order, for the well-being of the 
Order; for the control of ill-conditioned monks and the 
comfort of well-behaved 2 monks; for the restraint of the 
cankers 3 in this same visible state; for protection against 
the cankers in a future life; to give confidence to those of little 
faith ; 4 for the betterment of the faithful; to establish true 
dhamma, and to support the discipline. 

These, Upali, are the ten objects in view of which the train¬ 
ing was enjoined on the Wayfarer’s disciples and the obligation 
pronounced.’ 

‘ Pray, sir, what is the nature of the suspension of the 
obligation ?’ 5 

The suspension of the obligation, Upali, is of ten sorts. 
What ten 1 

Wien a transgressor is seated in that company; when 

1 Pctimokkha, cf. in detail G.SA, 83 ff. Vin. i, 103 gives the supposed 
derivation of the word \pdlimokkb.an ti adirj etarj, mukhar) etarj, pamukhxir) 
etav kusaldncy dhammanar ), lena tmccati p.\ cf. Vin. ii, 196; A. i, 98; 
O.i. i, 83; Nttti 50 ; Rbys Davids in E.R.E. art., ‘ Pfitimokkha.- 

* Peaalanaij (of dear virtue). 

3 At A. i, 98 (for the restraint of) the cankers of guilt, faults, fears 
and unprofitable states. 

1 Wrong at O S. i, 83. 

s Thapana; cf. Vin. ii, 241, 243; UdA. 299. 
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debate 1 about a transgressor is unfinished; [71] when a person 
not fully ordained is seated in that company; when debate 
about such an one is unfinished; when one who has renounced 
the training is seated in that company; when debate on that 
subject is unfinished; when a eunuch 2 is seated in that company; 
when debate about such is unfinished; when one who has 
defiled a nun 3 is seated in that company; when debate about 
such is unfinished. These are the ten suspensions of the 
obligation.’ 

§ ii (32). Passing sentence. 

‘ Pray, sir (asked Upali), what ten qualities should a monk 
possess in order to be considered fit for passing sentence ?’ 4 

‘ He should possess ten qualities, Upali, for such a purpose. 
What ten ? 

Herein, Upali, a monk is virtuous, restrained with the 
restraint of the obligation, proficient in following the practice 
of right conduct, seeing cause for fear in the slightest faults, 
he takes up and trains himself in the rules of morality. Then 
he has heard much, bears in mind what he has heard, he 
hoards up what he has heard. Those teachings which are alike 
lovely at the beginning, lovely in the middle, lovely at the end 
(of life), proclaim in the Bpirit and the letter the all-fuifilled, 
the utterly purified brahma-life—suchlike are the teachings 
he has much heard, borne in mind, practised in speech, 
pondered in the heart, rightly penetrated by view. 

By him both of the obligations 6 in full are thoroughly 
learned by heart, well analysed, with thorough knowledge of 
the meaning, clearly divided sutta by sutta and in minute 

1 P&rujilw-kuthu vippakatd hoti. Comp. ‘ Has Buch an one fallen 
into transgression or not V when such talk has started and is left 
unfinished; so with the other cases. 

s Cf. Vin. i, 85. Such might net be fully ordained. If discovered 
he must be unfrocked. 

1 M. i, 67. 

* Ubbahikaya (as a member of council) about expulsiou of a monk. 
Cf. Vin. ii, 95. 

< Vin. i, 65, 68; ii, 249; A. iv, 140. To he recited in full twice 
monthly; in brief only when there was some hindrance. Vin. i, 113; 
below, § 98. 
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detail. Moreover he is established in the discipline, immovable 
therein. He is competent to make both parties in a dispute 
understand, to win them over, to make them see, to reconcile 
them. [72] He is skilled in the rise and settlement of dis¬ 
putes , 1 he knowe the matter at issue, he knows the cause of 
its rise, he knows the way to end it. he knows the procedure 
leading to the ending of it. 

Possessing these ten qualities a monk is to be considered 
fit foi passing sentence.’ 

§ iii (33). Full ordination. 

‘ Pray, sir, how must a monk be qualified in order to give 
full ordination V 

‘ He must possess ten qualities, Upali, in order to do ko. 
Herein a monk is virtuous ... (as in previous sutta) . . . 
rightly penetrated by view. By him the obligation in full 
is thoroughly learned by heart. . . . He is competent to 
attend to the sick or to cause such attendance. He is com¬ 
petent to calm discontent or cause it to be calmed. He is 
competent to restrain bad conduct in accordance With dhamma 
(lawfully) (or to see that it is done ), 1 to dissuade the adoption 
of theories (or to see chat it is done ), 2 to establish one in the 
higher virtue, in the higher thought, in the higher insight. 

One must possess these ten qualities, Upali, in order to give 
full ordination.’ 

§ iv (34). Tutelage. 

[73] ‘ Bray, sir, by a monk how qualified should tutelage 3 
be assigned . . . and a novice provided for ?’ 

1 Su-ppavatfmi (well-flowing, fluently). Corny, at A. iv, 140 has 
nmjjcnd'Mjjana-tthdne sutthv, pavatlani. dalha-pagunani. In next sutta, 
suppavattar). 

2 Cf. Vin. ii, 74 (words bracketed omitted in our text). For waiting 
on sick, Vin. 1, 64. 

9 Niosaya. Cf. Vin. i, 49 (Corny, on A. i, 69 lalassa avyaUn**a [1] 
8cyyasakassa bhilckhvno [wrong at G.S. i, 84 n.: apparently the name 
(Seyyasaka) of a monk, according tc Words inS. by Prof. Dines Andersen, 
J.P.T.S., 1906] niyaeoa-kamma [read nissaya-; so also at A. i, 99 
and Pv. iv, i], an act of a chapter of monks appointing a tutor to un¬ 
reliable students). The upafthdka has charge of a novice. For sima. 
nera upatfbapetabbo see Fin. i, 64 ff. 
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* He must possess ten qualities, Upali, in order to assign 
tutelage and provide for a novice. What ten ? 

Herein a monk is virtuous . . .’ (as in previous sutias). 

§ v (35). Schism in the Order (a). 1 

1 As to the words: Schism in the Order, schism in the Order i 
sir—pray, sir, to what extent can the Order be disunited V 

4 Herein, Upali, monks proclaim not-dhamma as dhamma 
and dhamma as not-dhamma: monks proclaim not-discipline 
as discipline and discipline as not-discipline; [74] proclaim 
what was not said, not uttered by the "Wayfarer as being his 
words and utterance; proclaim his words and utterance as 
not said, not uttered; proclaim what was not practised by the 
Wayfarer as his practice, and the reverse; proclaim what 
was not ordained by the Wayfarer as ordained by him, and 
the reverse. 

On these ten grounds they break up and separate (the 
Order ), 2 they pass separate ordinances and proclaim a separate 
obligation. 3 

To this extent, Upali, the Order is disunited.’ 

§ vi (36). Harmony in the Order (a). 4 

‘ As to the words: Harmony in the Order, harmony in the 
Order, sir—pray, sir, to what extent can the Order be in 
harmony V 

‘ Herein, Upali, monks proclaim not-dhamma as not- 
dhamma, and dhamma as dhamma; not-discipline as not- 
discipline, and discipline as such; proclaim what was not said, 
not uttered by the Wayfarer as not his words and utterance, 
and the reverse; proclaim his ordinances and practices as 
such and the reverse. 


1 Cf. Vin. ii, 203. 

* Text avakamanli vavakassanti, which Corny, interprets ‘ pull down, 
disintegrate the company, set it aside.' Text Vin. ii, 203 reads 
apalcaoanti airapakasanli with the next words different. Cf. A. iii, 14S. 

3 Aveni. Corny, visit y (separate). At Ud. 60 of Devadutta. 

4 Continued at Vin. ii. 204. 
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On these ten grounds they break not up and separate 
(the Order), and proclaim no separate obligation. To fchiB 
extent, Upali, there is harmony in the Order.’ 

§ vii (37). Schism in the Order (6). 

[76] (Armnda aslcs the, name question os in § v and gets the same 
reply.) 

§ viii (38). Fruits of causing schism. 

* But pray, sir, by breaking up the harmonious Order 
what does that man get V 

* He gets demerit, Ananda, lasting for the seen.’ 

‘ Pray, sir, what is demerit lasting for the aeon V 
‘ For the aeon,. Ananda, he ripens 1 in purgatory.’ 

[76] Doomed to the Waste, to purgatorial woe 
For age-long penalties, provoking Bchism, 

Of discord fain, fixed in unrighteousness, 

From peace-frcm-bondage doth he fall away. 
Breaking the concord of the Company— 

Age-long in purgat’ry he waxeth ripe. 2 

§ ix (39). Harmony in the Order ( 6 ). 

(Ananda asks the same question as in § vi and gets the same 
reply.) 

§ x (40). Fruits of causing harmony in the Order. 

‘ Pray, air, by making the Order harmonious what does 
that man get 1 ’ 

‘ He gets Brahma-merit, Ananda. lasting for the aeon.’ 

‘ But, sir, what is Brahma-merit lasting for the ocon V 
‘ For the aeon, Ananda, he rejoices in heaven.’ 

[77] A blessed thing is concord of the Order. 

The friend of those who are in harmony, 

Of concord fain, and fixed in righteousness, 

From peace-from-bondage he falls not away. 
Making the concord of the Company— 

Age-long doth he rejoice i’ the heaven-world. 

1 Paccati, literally ‘is cooked.’ 

* Fin. ii, 198; Itiv. II and gathda. 


Chapter V.—Reviling. 

§ i (41). Quarrels. 

Now the venerable Upali went to see the Exalted One . . . 
and said this: 

• Pray, sir, what is the reason, what is the cause why dis¬ 
putes and uproar, Btrife and quarrels arise in the Order and 
monks live not happily V 

‘ Herein, Upili, monks proclaim not-dhamma ae dhamma 
. . . (oa in § vi above). [78] That iB the reason why 

§ ii (42). Roots of quarrels (a) and § iii (43) (b). 1 

‘ Pray, sir, what are the roots of quarrels V 

‘ Ten, Upali, are the roots of quarrels. What ten ? 

Herein monks point to what is no offence as an offence , 2 
to an offence as no offence; to a trivial offence as a grievous 
one, to a grievous offence as a trivial one; to an offence against 
chastity as no offence, to what is no offence against chastity 
as an offence; to a partial offence as a complete [79] offence, 
to a complete offence as a partial one; they point to a pardon¬ 
able offence as unpardonable and the reverse. These are the 
ten roots of quarrels.’ 

§ iv (44). At Kusinard. 

Once the Exalted One was staying at Kusinara in the Wood 
of Offerings . 3 On that occasion the Exalted One aedressed 
the monks saying: ‘ Monks.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, who said 
this: _ 

1 Vin. ii, 88. (a) repeats answer to § i. 1 At O.S. i, H. 

» Of. 0.3. i, 261 n., Bali-horary: vanasande. A bali ceremony, as still 
practised in India and Ceylon, is a sort of devil-dancing to appease local 
1 deities’ by offerings. When there is no ceremony, fruit and towers 
are offered to the devas. 
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‘ Monks, a monk who desires to admonish another 1 should 
do so after investigation of five conditions in his own self, after 
setting up five conditions in his own self. What are the five 
conditions he should investigate in his own self ? 

A monk who desires to admonish another must thus in¬ 
vestigate; Am I or am I not one who practises utter punty 
in body; am I or am I not possessed of utter purity in body 
flawless and untainted 1 Is this quality manifest in me or 
is it not ? If he be not so, there arc found folk who say to 
him: “ Come now, let your reverence practise conduct as to 
body.” Folk are found to speak thus. 

Again, monks, a monk who desires to admonish another 
should thus investigate: Aw I or am I not one who practises 
utter purity in speech, flawless and untainted ? Is this quality 
manifest in me or is it not ? If he be not so, there are found 
folk who say to him: Come now, let your reverence practise 
conduct as to speech.” Folk are found to speak thus. 

[80] Again, monks, a monk who desires to admonish another 
should thus investigate: Is a heart of goodwill free from malice 
established in me towards my fellows in the Brahma-life ? 
Is this quality manifest in me or is it not 1 If it be not so, 
there are found folk to say to him: “Come now, let your 
reverence practise the heart of goodwill.” Folk are found 
to speak thus. 

Then again, monks, a monk who desires to admonish 
another should thus investigate: Am I or am I not one who 
has heard much, who bears in mind what he has heard, who 
hoards up what he has heard ? Those teachings which, lovely 
alike at the beginning, the middle ar.d the end (of life) proclaim 
in the spirit and in the letter the all-fulfilled, utterly purified 
Brahma-life—have such teachings been much heard by me, 
borne in mind, practised in speech, pondered in the heart 
and rightly penetrated by view ? Is this quality manifest 
in me or is it not ? Then, monks, if he be not one who has 
heard much ... if those teachings have not . . . been 
rightly penetrated by view, then folk are found to say to him: 
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“ Come now, let, your reverence complete knowledge of the 
Sayings .” 1 Folk are found to speak thus. 

Again, monks, a monk who desires to admonish another 
should thus investigate: Are the obligations in full thoroughly 
learned by heart, well analysed with thorough knowledge of 
the meaning, clearly divided eutta by sutta and in minute 
detail by me ? Is this condition manifest in me or is it not 1 
For if not [81] there are found folk to say to him: “ But where 
was this said by the Exalted One, your reverence 1” When 
thus questioned he cannot explain. Then there will he those 
who say: “ Come now, let your reverence train himself in the 
discipline.” There will be found folk to speak thus. 

These five conditions must be investigated in his own self. 

And what five conditions must be set up in his own self ? 2 

(He considers:) Do I speak in season or not 1 Do I speak 
of facts or not, gently or harshly, do I speak words fraught 
with profit or not, with a kindly heart or inwardly malicious ? 
These five conditions he. must set up in his own self. 

Monks, these five conditions are to be investigated in his 
own self, and these other five conditions are to be set up in 
his own self by a monk who desires to admonish another.’ 

§ v (45). ErUerirq the royal court. 

* Monks, there are these ten disadvantages of entering the 
royal court. What ten ? 

In this connexion, monks, suppose the raja is seated with 
his favourite wife. Then in comes a monk. The wife, on 
seeing the monk, smiles, or else the monk smiles on seeing her. 
Then the raja thinks: Surely these two are guilty or will be 
guilty. This is the first disadvantage of entering the royal 
court. 

Then again, suppose the raja, his mind being much occupied 
with business, has intercourse with a certain womar. and for- 

1 Agama. The agamas are usually the Four Great Nikayas. One 
who knows these is called agaldgamo. This evidently refers to the two 
recognized * collected sayings ’ of ancient times, the agama and the 
vinaya (• palimokkka) as in next §. 

1 At G.S.iii, 144# 


1 At Vin. ii, 248, addressed to Upfili. 
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gets about it. Thereby she becomes pregnant,. Then the 
raja thinks: [821 No one but a home-leaver 1 enters here. 
Maybe it is the work of a home-leaver. This is the second 
disadvantage of entering the royal court,. 

Again, perhaps some gem is missing in the royal court. 
Then the raja thinka: No one but a home-leaver enters here. 
Maybe it is the work of a home-leaver. This is the third 
disadvantage of entering the royal court. 

Again, the secret plans 2 within the royal court, by being 
divulged abroad, are spoiled. Then the raja thinks as 
before. . . . This is the fourth disadvantage of entering 
the royal court. 

Again, in the royal court a father aspires for a son 3 or a 
son aspires for a father. Then they think: No one but a 
home-leaver enters here. It mu3t be the work of a home- 
leaver. This is the fifth disadvantage. . . . 

Again, monks, a raja sets up a man of low estate in a high 
place. Those to whom this is displeasing think thus: The 
raja is intimate with the home-leaver. This must be the work 
of the home-leaver. This is the sixth disadvantage of enter¬ 
ing the royal court. 

Again, the raja puts a man of high estate in a low place. 
Those to whom this is displeasing think as before. . . . This 
is the seventh disadvantage. . . . 

Again, the raja musters the host unseasonably. Those to 
whom this is displeasing think thus: The raja is intimate 
with the home-leaver. This must be the work of the home- 
leaver. This is the eighth disadvantage. . . . 

Again, the raja, after mustering the host at the proper time, 

1 Pabbajita, ‘ gone-forth ’ is not necessarily a monk or b/tilckhu of 
the Order. 

* Antepure gnyha-manta (Cony, guyhilabba-mantd) bahiddha sam- 
bheday gac-Aanti. Cf. A. iii, 129 (O.B. iii, 99), where in a similar phraBe 
Mr. Hare seems to take mania as equal to manta(r). Manta here is 
‘ secret,’ formulas, charms, or decisions, 

* Pita id puttay pattheti, putto va pi tar ay paUketi. As far as I can 
see, thiB can only refer to the uncertainty of parentage in a royal 
harem. Corny, merely has the strange comment maretuy icchati (longs 
to kill)! The mendicant friar is suspected of causing the confusion. 
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sends it back from the highroad. Those to whom this is 
displeasing [83] think as before. This is the ninth dis¬ 
advantage. . . . 

Once more, monks, the raja i court is crowded 1 with 
elephants, horses and chariots; objects, sounds, scents and 
savours that are defiling have to be encountered, such as 
are not suited to one who has given up (the world ). 2 This, 
monks, is the tenth disadvantage of entering the raja’s court. 

So, monka, these are the ten disadvantages of entering the 
raja’s court.’ 

§ vi ( 46 ) Sakyans. 

Once the Exalted One was staying among the Sakyans at 
Kapilavatthu in Banyan Park. 

At that time a number of Sakyan lay-followers, that day 
being the sabbath, came to visit the Exalted One, and on 
coming to him saluted him and sat down at one side. So 
seated the Exalted One said this to those Sakyan lay-followers: 

‘ Pray, Sakyans, are you keeping the sabbath complete in 
its eight parts ?’ 3 

‘ Sometimes, sir, we do so, but maybe sometimes we don’t.’ 

‘ Well, Sakyans, in those matters it is no gain to you, it is 
ill gotten by you, since, in a life thus conjoined to fear of grief, 
in a life thus conjoined to fear of death, ye sometimes do and 
sometimes maybe do not keep the sabbath complete in its 
eight parts. 

What think ye, SakyanB ? Suppose a man here, without 
meeting an unlucky day, were to earn 4 half a kahapaya 6 in 

1 Text quite unsuitably reads sammada (drowsiness), but with v.l. 
sammadda: so also Corny., which explains as equal to sambtidha. Cf. 
the passage at K.S. v, 303 Jf., where the chamberlains Isidatta and 
Purana complain of the difficulties of official life at court. 

* Here I take palbajitena to mean a bhikkbu. 

* The aUhanga-sdani or eight precepts are kept on full-, half-, and 
sometimes quarter-moon days, from sunrise of the upesatha- day to 
that of next day, the devotees being dressed in white. 

4 Nibbiaeyya. 

* Reckoned to be worth about a florin of our times, but often rendered 
by 1 farthing.’ Cf. Rhys DavidB* Buddhiit India, p. \00 ff., ‘ a square 
copper coin weighing about 146 grains, and guaranteed as to weight 
and fineness by punch-marks made by private individuals.’ 
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6ome business or other. Might not foik well say of him: 
[84] “ A clever fellow, full of energy !” ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, they might.’ 

‘ What think ye, Sakyans, suppose a man here, without meet¬ 
ing an unlucky day, were to earn a k/ihapana ... or two 01 
more . . . up to fifty kahdparuxs in some business or other, might 
not folk well sav of him: “A clever fellow, full of energy 1” ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, they might.’ 

* Now, what think ye, Sakyans ? Suppose that man, day 
by day earning a hundred, a thousand kahapanas, and hoard- 
>ng up what he got, were to reach a hundred years, were to 
live a hundred years, would not he amass great wealth ?’ 

‘ He would, sir.’ 

‘ Well, Sakyans, what think ye ? Would that man, because 
of his wealth, on account of his wealth, in consequence of liis 
wealth—would that man for a single night or a single day, 
or even half a night or half a day, live in the enjoyment of 
utter happiness.’ 

‘ Surely not, sir.' 

‘ And why not V 

‘ Because, air, lusts are impermanent, hollow, false, of the 
nature of falsehood.’ 

‘ Now, Sakyans, suppose here a follower of mine, living 
serious, ardent and resolved, were to live faring onward as 
I have advised for ten years, he would spend a hundred 
years, a hundred times a hundred years [85], a hundred times 
a thousand years, a hundred times a hundred thousand years 
enjoying utter happiness. And he would be a once-returner, 
or a not-returner, or a wiener of surety, a stream-winner. 

Let alone ter. years, Sakyans, suppose here a follower of 
mine were to live faring onwards as I have advised fer nine 
eight, seven, six . . . for a single year, he would live a hundred 
years ... a hundred times a hundred thousand years enjoy¬ 
ing utter happiness. And he would be a once-returner, or 
a not-rcturner, or at any rate 1 a stream-winner. 

1 Aparvnakan. See A. i, 113— G.S. i, 97 n. where it is equal to 
ekaysikat) {as Corny, here), but 8A. iii. on S. iv, 253, takes it ns meaning 
‘ incommunicable.’ See Trenckner-Andersen-Smith, P.D. i, 6, s.v. 
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Let alone a single year, Sakyans, suppose here a follower of 
mine, living serious, ardent and resolved, were to live faring 
onward as T have advised, for ten months, for nine, eight . . . 
a single month, half a month ... ten nights and days . . • 
[86] for seven, six, five . . . if he were to live this for a single 
night and day, he would spend a hundred years, a hundred 
times a hundred years, a hundred times a thousand years, 
a hundred times a hundred thousand years enjoying utter 
happiness. And he would be a once-returner, or a not-returner, 
or a winner of surety, a stream-winner. 

In those matters, Sakyans, it is no gain t,o you, it is ill- 
gotten by you, since in a life thus conjoined to fear of grief, 
in a life thus conjoined to fear of death, ye sometimes do and 
sometimes do not keep the sabbath complete in its eight 
parts.’ 

' Then, sir, from this day forth we here will observe the 
sabbath complete in its eight parts. 

§ vii (47). Mahali. 

Once the Exalted One was staying near Veeali in Great 
Wood, at the House of the Peaked Roof. Then Mahali the 
Licchavite 1 came to see the Exalted One . . . and said this 
to him: 

‘ Pray, sir, what is the reason, what ie the cause of doing 
an evil deed, of committing an evil deed V 

‘ Lust, Mahali, is the reason, lust is the cause of doing an 
evil deed, of committing an evil deed; malice, Mahali, is the 
reason and cause . . . delusion is the reason and cause . . . 
not paying proper attention . . . [87] wrongly directed 
thought, these are the reasons, these are the causes of doing 
an evil deed, of committing an evil deed.’ 

‘ Pray, sir, what is the reason, what is the cause of doing 
a lovely deed, of committing a lovely deed V 

* Not lusting, Mahali, is the reason, not lusting is the cause 
. . . not-malice, not-delusion . . . paying proper attention, 

1 At K.S. i, 295 at tbe eame place he asks about Salelca. Accord ing to 
Apadana, p 540, v. 28, he was father of Slvallthera. At K.S. iii, 60 
he asks about purity. 
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rightly directed thought, Mahali, is the reason and the cause 
of doing a lovely deed, of committing a lovely deed. These 
are the reason and the cause of it. 

Moreover, Mahali, if 1 these ten qualities were not found 
existing in the world, there would he here no proclaiming of 

wrong living and crooked living, or of right living and straight 
living. But since, Mahali, these ten qualities are found exist¬ 
ing in the. world, therefore is there proclaiming of wrong and 
crooked living, of right and straight living.’ 

§ viii (48). Conditions. 

‘ Monks, these ten conditions must again and again be con¬ 
templated by one who has gone forth (from the home). What 
ten ? 

He must again and again contemplate this fact: I am now 
come to a state of being an outcast. 2 And this: My very life 
is dependent on others. And this: I must now [88] behave 
myself differently. And this: Does the self 3 upbraid me for 
(lapse from) virtue, or does it not ? And this: Do my discern¬ 
ing fellows in the Brahma-life, after testing me, upbraid me 
for (lapse from) virtue, or do they not ? And this: In all things 
dear and delightful to me there is change and separation. 
And this: I myself am responsible for my deed, 4 I am the 
heir to my deed, the womb of my deed, the kinsman of 
my deed, I am he to whom my deed comes home. 6 What¬ 
ever deed I shall do, be it good or bad, of that shall I be 
the heir. The nights and days flit by for me—who have 
grown® to what ? And this: In my void dwelling do I take 
delight or not ? And this: Have I come by any superhuman 
experience, 7 any excellence of truly Ariyan knowledge and 


1 Reading ce for ca. ‘ As below § 101; quoted Netti 185. 

• Cf. O.S. i, 126; ii, 116. According to Corny. aUd—cittarj. 

4 Knmrrui^mko’mhi. 

• Kamma-patisarano. M. iii, 203; Mil. Pahh. 65 adds Icammarj aatie 
vibhajati (differentiates). 

• Quoted Mil. Panh. 392. 

1 KJS. iv, 208; U.ti. i, 7. 
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insight, whereon when questioned in my latter days 1 by my 
fellows in the Brahma-life I shall not be confounded 1 

These, monks, are the ten conditions to be again and again 
contemplated by one who has gone forth (from the home).’ 

§ ix (49). Inherent in body. 

‘ These ten conditions, monks, are inherent in body.* What 
ten ? 

Cold and heat, hunger and thirst, evacuation and urination, 
restraint of body, restraint of Bpeech, restraint of living, 
and the again-becoming becoming-aggregate. 3 These ten 
conditions are inherent in body.’ 

§ x (50). Strife. 

Once the Exalted One was staying near Savatthi at Jeta 
Grove in Anathapiijdika’s Bark. 

On that occasion a number of monks [89] after returning 
from their alms-round and eating their meal, as they Bat 
assembled together in the service-hall, remained in strife and 
uproar and dispute, abusing each other with the weapons 
of the tongue. 

Now the Exalted One at eventide, rising from his solitude, 
approached the service-hall, and on reaching it sat down 
on a seat made ready. When he had sat down the Exalted 
One addressed the monks, saying: 

‘ Pray, monks, in what talk were ye engaged as ye sit here, 
and what was the topic of your talk left unfinished V 

‘ Here, sir, after returning from our alms-round and eating 
our meal, we sat assembled together in the service-hall and 
remained in strife, uproar and dispute, abusing each other 
with the weapons of the tongue.’ 

* Monks, it is not seemly for you clansmen, who in faith 
went forth from home to the homeless, thus to abide in strife, 
uproar and dispute, abusing each other with the weapons of 
the tongue. Monks, there are these ten conditions to be re- 

1 Pacchime kdle=marana-kdU, Corny. 

* Sanra tfha. * Bhava-aankharo. 
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membered, 1 which, as they make for affection and respect, 
do conduce to fellow-feeling, to not-quarrelling, to concord 
and unity. What ten ? 

Herein a monk is virtuous, 2 restrained with the restraint of 
the obligation, proficient in following the practice of right 
conduct, seeing ground for fear in the minutest faults, and takes 
upon him and trains himself in the rules of morality. In so far 
as a monk is virtuous and so forth . . . and so trains himself, 
this is a condition to be remembered, which, as it. makes 
for affection and respect, does conduce to fellow-feeling, to 
not-quarrelling, to concord and unity. 

Then again, a monk has heard much, he bears in mind 
what he has heard, he hoards up what he has heard. Those 
teachings which, alike lovely at the beginning, midway and 
at the end (of life), proclaim in spirit and in letter the all- 
fulfilled, utterly purified Brahma-life—suchlike are the teach¬ 
ings he has much heard, borne in mind, practised in speech, 
[90] pondered in the heart and rightly penetrated by view. 
In so far a.3 he has heard much . . . this is a condition to be 
remembered, which . . . does conduce ... to unity and 
concord. 

Again, a monk has a lovely friend, a lovely comrade, a lovely 
intimate. In so far as he is such . . . this is a condition to 
be remembered. 

Again, a monk is easy to speak to, 3 possessed of qualities 
which make him easy to speak to; he is tractable, capable of 
being instructed. In so far as he is such . . . this is a condi¬ 
tion to be remembered. 

Then again, in all the undertakings of his fellows in the 
Brahma-life, be they matters weighty or trivia], he is shrewd 
and energetic, having ability to give proper consideration 

1 Sdrdnlya dhamma (MA. i, 3 di=AA on A. iii, 28 %)=8aritdbha. 
yvtta . . . na pamusaitalbd (never-to-be-forgotten). Translated by 
Lord Chalmers and Mr. Hare respectively (he. cit.), ' states of con¬ 
sciousness ’ and ‘ ways of being considerate.’ Following Corny., I 
translate as above: thus also 8(Lran\ya-kathd is ' reminiscent talk * (about 
things remembered in common). Sis others at D. iii, Dial. 

iii, 231; A. iii, 288 =0.8. iii, 20S. 

* Cj. above No. 17. 


3 A.ii, 148; iii. 180. 
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thereto, as to what is the right thing to do and how to manage 
it. In so far as a monk is such . . . this is a condition. . . . 

Again, a monk delights in dhamma, is pleasant to converse 
with, rejoices exceedingly in further dhamma, in further 
discipline. In so far as a monk is such . . . this is a condition 

to be remembered. 

Again, a monk dwells resolute in energy for the abandoning 
of bad qualities, stout and strong to acquire good qualities. 
[91] In so far as a monk is such . . . this is a condition to be 
remembered. 

Then again, a monk is content with whatsoever supply of 
robes, alma-food, bed and lodging, comforts and necessaries 
in sickness he may get. In so far as a monk is such . . . this 
is a condition to be remembered. 

Again, a monk is concentrated, possessed of mindful dis¬ 
crimination in the highest degree, able to call to mind and 
remember a thing done and said long ago. In so far as a 
monk is such . . - this is a condition to be remembered. 

Lastly, a monk is possessed of insight; he has insight lor 
tracing out the rise and fall of things, insight which is Ariyan, 
penetrating, going on to the utter destruction of Ill. In bo far 
as a monk has such insight . . . this also is a condition to 
be remembered, which, as it makes for affection and respect, 
does conduce to fellow-feeling, to not-quarrelling, to concord 
and unity. 

These,, monks, are the ten conditions to be remembered . . . 
which conduce ... to concord and unity.’ 



Chapter YL—One’s Own Thoughts. 


§ i (51). One’s own heart, (a) By the Master. 

[92] Once the Exalted One was staying near SavatthI at 
Jeta Grove in Anathapi^ika's Park. On that occasion the 
Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: 

‘ Monks, though a monk be not skilled in the habit of 
others’ thoughts, at least he can resolve: I will be skilled in the 
habit of my own thought. 1 Thus, monks, should ye tram your¬ 
selves. 

And how is a monk skilled in the habit of his own 
thought ? 

Just as if, monks, a woman or man or a young lad fond of 
self adornment, examining the reflection of his own face in 
a bright clean mirror or bowl of clear water, should see therein 
a stain or speck and strive for the removal of that stain or 
speck; and when he no longer sees it there is pleased and satis¬ 
fied thereat , 2 thinking: A gain it is to me that I am clean- 
even so a monk’s introspection is most fruitful in good condi¬ 
tions, thus: Do I or do I not generally live covetous ? [93] Do 
I or do I not generally live malevolent in heart ? Do I or 
do I not generally live possessed by sloth-and-torpor? Do 
I or do I not generally live excited in mind ? 3 Do I generally 
live in doubt-and-wavering, or have I crossed beyond it ? . . . 
wrathful or not ? . . . with soiled thoughts or clean thoughts ? 
. . . with body passionate or not ? . . . sluggish or full of 
energy ? . . . Do I generally live uncontrolled or well- 
controlled ? 


1 Sa-cilta-parydya-kusalo, literally ‘ skilled in own-beart-habit 
but Corny, exp. ittano citt'ovdda-kusalo (aelf-exhortation-akilled). 

! Pariputma-sanJcappo, cf. M. iii, 276. 

8 At S. v, 1 V2=K.8. V, Ho the two extremes of a sluggish and el&tec 
mind are bars to tranquillity. 
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Monks, if on self-examination a monk finds thus: I generally 
live covetous, malevolent in heart, possessed by sloth-and- 
torpor, excited in mind, doubtful and wavering, wrathful, 
with soiled thoughts, with body passionate, sluggish and un¬ 
controlled—then that monk must put forth extra desire, 
effort, endeavour, exertion, impulse, mindfulness and atten¬ 
tion for the abandoning of those wicked, unprofitable 
states . 1 

Just as, monks, when one’s turban or head is ablaze, for 
the extinguishing thereof one must put forth extra desire, 
effort, endeavour, exertion, unflagging mindfulness and atten¬ 
tion, even so for the abandoning of those wicked, unprofit¬ 
able states . . . one must do the same. 

[94] But if on self-examination a monk finds thus: I do 
not generally live covetous . . . uncontrolled, then that monk 
should make an effort 2 to establish just those profitable 
states and further to destroy the cankers.’ 

§ ii (52). One’s own heart. ( 6 ) By Sariputta. 

Thereafter the venerable Sariputta addressed the monks, 
saying: ‘ Monks ’ 

‘ Yes. your reverence,’ replied those monks to the venerahle 
Sariputta, who said: (he repeats the previous sutta). [95.] 

§ iii (53). Standing still. 

[96] 4 Monks, I praise not standing still, not to speak of 
waning , 3 in good conditions. I praise growth in good condi¬ 
tions, monks, not standing still, not waning. And how is 
there waning, not standing Btill, not growth ? 

Herein a monk is a striver 4 in faith, virtue, lore, giving up, 

1 As at 8. v, 440=K.8. v, 372. 

* Yogo, cf. A. ii, 94=0.8. ii, 104. 

* Text misprints os pdrihaniy. 

4 Yattakc. not in Indexes. ‘Bids, or Corny. It seems equal to yatia 
(yataii). 
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insight and ready speech . 1 Yet his conditions neither stand 
still nor make growth. This I call “ waning in good con¬ 
ditions,” monks, not standing still, not growth. 

Thus there is waning in good conditions, not standing 
still, not growth. 

And how is there standing still, not waning, not growth 
in good conditions ? 

Herein a monk is a etriver in faith, virtue, lore, giving up, 
insight and ready speech. But his conditions wane not nor 
wax. This I call standing still. . . . Thus there iB standing 
still, not waning, not growth in good conditions. 

And how is there growth in good conditions, not standing 
still, not waning \ 

Herein a monk is a ntriver in faith, virtue and the rest. 
But his conditions stand not still nor wane. This I call 
growth in good conditions. Thus there is growth not stand¬ 
ing still, not waning in good conditions. 

Monks, though a monk be not skilled in the habit of others’ 
thoughts , 2 at least he can resolve: I will be skilled ill the habit 
of my own thought. Thus must ye train yourselves. And how 
i 6 a monk skilled in the habit of his own thought V 

[97] ( The rest is as in the previous sutta.) 

§ iv (54). Peace of heart. 

[98] * Though a monk be not skilled in the habit of others’ 
thoughts . . . just as if, monks, a woman or a man or young lad 
fond of self-adornment ... (as in former sutta, with this 
change): . . . even so a monk's introspection is most fruitful 
in good conditions, thus: Am I or am I not a winner of peace 
of heart in my own self ? Am I or am I not a winner of in¬ 
sight of the higher and insight into dhamma ? 

If. monks, on self-examination a monk knows thus: I am 
a winner of peace of heart in my own self, but not a winner 
of wisdom of the higher and insight into dhamma—then he 

1 Growth in the first five of these constitutes the Ariyan growth 
nt S. iv, 260: A. iii, 80. The last (pafibhana) is explained by Corny. 
m vacana-santhanc. 

* Here text misprints as paricitta-. 
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must put forth effort to establish peace of heart in his own 
self and acquire insight of the higher and insight into dhamma. 
Then on some late*occasion he is a winner of both alike. 

If, however, on self-examination a monk knows thus: I am 
a winner of insight of the higher and insight into dhamma, 

hut not of peace of heart in my own self—then he must make 
an effort to establish the one and acquire the. other. Then 
on some, later occasion he is winner of both alike. 

But if on self-examination a monk knows thus: I am not a 
winner of either quality, then he must put forth extra desire, 
effort, endeavour, exertion, unflagging mindfulness and atten¬ 
tion for the acquiring of those profitable conditions. 

Just as, monks, when one’s turban or head is ablaze , 1 for the 
extinguishing thereof one must put forth extra desire, effort 
. . . even so for the acquiring of those profitable conditions 
one must put forth extra desire, effort . . . then [100] at 
some future time he is a winner both of peace of heart in his 
own self and insight of the higher and insight into dhamma. 

If, however, on self-examination a monk finds that he has 
both qualities, then he must make an effort to establish just 
those profitable conditions, and further to destroy the cankers. 

As to the robe, monks, I declare that it is to be sought after 
or not sought after in a twofold way. I say the same of alms- 
food, bed and lodging, village ar.d township, of countryside 
and district, also of a person. 

Now I spoke of the robe being sought after or not sought 
after in a twofold way. Why was this said ? 

In this matter if one know: By seeking after this sort of 
robe 2 unprofitable states wax in me and profitable state's 
wane in-me—then such a robe is not to be sought after. But 
if one know: By seeking after this robe unprofitable states 
wane in me and profitable states wax in me—such robe should 
be sought after. That, monks, is why I said this about the 
robe. 

[101] And the same is to be said of alms-food, bed and 
lodging, village and township, countryside and district . . . 
[ 102 ] and of the person.’ 

1 Cf. k.s. i, 19; 136. 


* This § ocaura at A. iv, 368 
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§ v (56). Waning. 

Thereupon the venerable Sariputta addressed the monks, 
saying: ‘ Monks, your reverences.’ 

‘ Yes, your reverence,’ replied those monks to the 
venerable. Sariputta, who then said : 

' Your reverences, there is the frequent saying “ A person 
whose nature i 9 to wane.” Now to what extent has a person 
been called by the Exalted One “ a person whose nature is 
to wane,” and to what extent has a person been called “ of 
a nature to wax ” V 

1 We would come from far, your reverence, to know the 
meaning of this in the presence of the venerable Sariputta. 
It were well if the meaning of this saying were to occur to 
the venerable Sariputta. [103] Hearing it from the venerable 
Sariputta the monks would bear it in mind.’ 

‘ Then, youi reverences, do ye listen. Pay attention care¬ 
fully and I will speak.’ 

‘ We will, your reverence,’ replied those monks to the 
venerable Sariputta, who then said: 

‘ Now to what extent was a person called “ of a nature to 
wane ” by the Exalted One 1 Herein, your reverences, a 
monk listens not to a teaching not heard before, while the. 
teachings he has heard go to confusion; those teachings 
formerly contacted by thought 1 no longer occur to him, and 
he *understandB not what is unintelligible. To thi 3 extent 
was a person called “ one of a nature to wane ” by the 
Exalted One. 

And to what extent was a person called “ of a nature to 
wax ” ? 

(Herein the words arc applied when just the opposite is the 
case.) 

Though a monk be not skilled in the habit of others’ hearts, 
yet he can resolve; I will be skilled in the habit of my own 
heart. That, your reverences, is how ye must train yourselves- 
And liow is a monk skilled in the habit of his own heart ? 
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(,All is repeated from previo'is suttas with this difference: 
after each self-examiriotian, he asks himself:) [ 10 k] 

Is this conditio* to be seen in me or not ? Are my thoughts 
soiled or are they not ] Is this condition to be seen in me or 
not ? Am I a winner of delight in dhamma ? 1 Is this 

condition to be seen in me or not ? Am I a winner of peace 
of heart in my own self ? Is this condition to be seen in me 
or not ? Am I a winner of insight in the higher and insight 
into dhamma ? Is this condition to be seen in me or not ? 

Tf, however, your reverences, a monk on self-examination 
finds: All these profitable conditions are not in my self—then 
for the acquiring of all these profitable conditions he must put 
forth extra desire, effort., endeavour,exertion, impulse, mindful¬ 
ness and attention. Just as when one’s turban or head is 
ablaze, for tbe extinguishing thereof he must put, forth . . . 
even so for the acquiring of all these profitable conditions he 
must put forth extra desire . . . mindfulness and attention. 

If, however, your reverences, on 3elf-examination a monk 
finds some profitable conditions in himself, but not others 
[105], then, for the establishment of those profitable conditions 
he sees in himself and for the acquiring of those which he 
see3 not in himself, he mu3t put forth extra desire. . . . 

Just as when one’s turban or head is ablaze . . . even so 
must he do. 

If again on self-examination a monk finds: All these profit¬ 
able conditions are to be found in my own self, then, your 
reverences, he must make an effort to establish just those 
profitable conditions and further to destroy the cankers.’ 

§ vi (56). Ideas (a). 

* Moi Vs, these, ten ideas, if made to grow and made much 
of, are of great fruit., of great profit for plunging into the 
deathless, for ending up in the deathless. What ten ideas ? 

The idea of the foul, of death, of the repuhiveness in food, 
of distaste for all the world, the idea of impermanence, of 


» Cf. K.S. iv, 60. 


1 This is an addition to the former items. 
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ill in impermanence, of not-self in Ill, the idea of abandoning, 
of fading, of ending. 

These ten ideas, monks, if made to grow . . . are of great 
profit for plunging into the deathless, 1 for ending up in the 
deathless.’ 

§ vii (57). Ideas (6). 

[Another set of ten.) 

[106] . The idea of impermanence, of not-self, of death, 

oi the repulsiveness in food, of distaste for all the world, 
the idea of the bony (skeleton), of worms, of the discoloured 
(corpse), the fissured (corpse), of the swollen (corpse). 

These ideas, if made to grow . . . are of great profit. . . .’ 

§ viii (58). Rooted in the Exalted One. 

‘ If, monks, the Wanderers holding other views should thus 
question you: “Rooted in what, your reverences, are all 
things, compounded of what, arising from what, conjoined 
in what, headed by what, ruled over by what, having what 
as ultimate, of what essence, into what plunging, ending up 
in what are all things ?” Thus questioned, what explanation 
would ye give to those Wanderers holding other views V 

‘ Rooted in the Exalted One, sir, are things for us, having 
the Exalted One as guide, having the Exalted One for resort . 2 
Well for us, sir, if the meaning of this that is said by the 
Exalted One should occur to him. Hearing it from the 
Exalted One the monks will bear it in mirrd.’ 

‘ Then, monks, do ye listen. Pay attention carefully, and 
I will speak,’ 

‘ We will, sir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, 
who then said: [107] ‘If the Wanderers holding other views 
should thus question you, being thus questioned, monks, ye 
should thus explain to them: “ Rooted in desire, your rever¬ 
ences, are all things, compounded of thinking are all things, 

1 Amat'ogaiha. We find also nibb&na-, jagaty- and brahmacariya- 

ogadha. Cf. A. i, 168; ii, 26; S. v, 344. 

1 Cf. K.S. ii. 66 : iv, 149, etc. 
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originating from contact, conjoined in Bensation, headed by 
concentration, ruled over by mindfulness, having wisdom as 
ultimate are all things, having release for their essence, plung* 
ing into the deathless, with nibbana for their conclusion are 
all things.” 

Thus questioned, monks, thus should ye reply to the 
Wanderers holding other views.’ 

§ ix (69). Forthgoing. 

‘ Wherefore, monks, thus mu 6 t ye train yourselves: 

Our thought 3 hall be compassed about as it was when we went 
forth (from home ); 1 evil, unprofitable states arising shall not 
overpower our thought and a bidetherein; compassed about with 
the idea of impermanence shall our thought become; compassed 
about with the idea of the not-self, with the idea of the foul, 
with the idea of the danger (in things) shall our thought become; 
learning the straight way and the crooked way in the world 2 
our thought shall be compassed about by the idea of that; 
learning the composition and decomposition of the world 
our thought shall be compassed about with that idea; knowing 
the origin and the ending of the world our thought shall be 
compassed about by that idea; with the idea of abandoning, 
of fading interest, of making it to cease shall our thoughts be 
compassed about. 

Thus, monks, must ye train yourselves. 

[108] And when a monk’s thought is thus compassed about 
at his forthgoing, and when evil, unprofitable states arising 
overpower not his thought and abide therein, and when his 
thought is compassed about ... in all these ways . . . one of 
two fruits is to be looked for in him—either gnosis in this same 
visible state or, if there be any remnant, the fruit of not- 
returning.’ 

1 Yathapabbajjaparicitaq —vaddhitav, Corny. UdA. 323 equal to 
samantato cita (heaped up all round), suvadihita. At A. iv. 402, pan- 
ndya cittar) paricitarj = citt&cdrc-pcriyayena cito vaddhito, Cony. 

* Lokasfa taman ca visaman ca=8atta-lokasBa sucarita-duxcaritdni, 
Corny. 
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§ x (60). Girimdnanda. 1 

Once the Exalted One was staying near Savatthi at Jeta 
Grove in Anathapip^ika’s Park. Now on that occasion the 
venerable Girimananda was sick, suffering, stricken with a 
sore disease. And the venerable Ananca came to see the 
Exalted One . . . and said this to him: 

‘ Sir, the venerable Girimananda is sick, suffering, stricken 
with a sore disease. It were well, sir, if the Exalted One were 
to visit him, out of compassion for him.’ 

1 If you, Ananda, were to visit the monk Girimananda and 
recite to him the Ten Ideas, there are grounds for supposing 
that when he hears them that sickness will be allayed there 
and then . 2 What are the Ten Ideas ? 3 

[109] The idea of permanence, of not-self, of the foul, of 
the disadvantage, abandoning, revulsion, fading, distaste for 
all the world, of impermanence in all compounds, of concen¬ 
tration on in-breathing and out-breathing. 

And what, Ananda, is the idea of impermanence ? 

Herein a monk who has gone to the forest or the root of a 
tree or a lonely place thus contemplates: Impermanent is 
objective form, impermanent are feelings, ideas, compounded 
things, impermanent is consciousness. Thus he abides seeing 
impermanence in the five grasping-heaps. This is called “ the 
idea of impermanence.” 

Arid what, Ananda. is the idea of not-self ? 

Herein a monk who has gone to the forest. . . thus contem¬ 
plates : The eye is not the self, objective form is not the self, the 
ear and sounds . . . nose and scents . . . tongue and tastes . . . 
body and tangibles . . . mind and mind-states are not the 
self. Thus he abides not seeing the self in those six outer and 
inner spheres. This, Ananda, is called “ the idea of not-self .” 4 

1 The prefix gin- is common and may refer to hillmen. This Giri- 
minanda, or one of that name, has verses at Apadana i, 330. Thera 
ore several instances of siok men ‘ rising up ’ on hearing similar ‘ com¬ 
fortable words ’— e.g., Kassapa at K.S. v, 66; cf. ibid. SU'D. 

1 Jhanaso, for this use cf. K.S. v, 40 (' on the spot ’). 

3 Cf. those at § vi above and another ten at K.S. v, 112. 

* All these are not the self, but they do not constitute denial of its 
existence. 
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And what, Ananda, ip the idea of the foul ? 

Herein a monk examinee just this body, 1 upwards from the 
Boles of the feet, downwards from the top of the head, enclosed 
by skin, full of manifold impurities (and concludes): There 
are in this body hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, 
skin, teeth, flesh, nerves, bones, marrow, kidneys, heart, 
liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, bowels, stomach, 
faces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, serum, 
spittle, mucus, nose-mucus, synovial fluid, urine. 2 Thus he 
abides observant of the foul in body. This, Ananda, is called 
“ the idea of the foul.” 

And what, Ananda, is the idea of the disadvantage ? 

Herein a monk who has gone to the foreBt . . . thus 
contemplates: [110J This body has many ills, many disad¬ 
vantages. Thus, in this body arise divers diseases, such as: 8 
disease of eyesight and hearing, of nose, tongue, trunk, head, 
ear, mouth, teeth; there is cough, asthma, catarrh, fever, 
decrepitude, belly-ache, swooning, dysentery, griping, cholera, 
leprosy, imposthume, eczema, phthisis, epilepsy; skin-disease, 
itch, scab, tetter, 4 scabies; bile-in-the-blood (jaundice), 5 
diabetes, piles, boils, ulcers; diseases® arising from bile, from 
phlegm, from wind, from the union of bodily humours, from 
changes of the seasons, from stress of circumstances, 7 or from 
the ripeness of one’s karma; also cold and heat, hunger and 
thirst, evacuation and urination. Thus he abides observant 

1 Cf. K.S. ir, 69. Explained at VM., p. 241 ff.^Path of Purity, 
ii. 276. 

1 So also at 8 . v, 279, but Khp. 3 has matthalungay (brain in head) * 
as the last Item. A similar catalogue Is at Maitr. Upon, i, 3; 3, 4; 
Atm. Upan. i. 

3 Cf. Vin. ii, 271; Nidd* 166. 

4 Texts ralehasc (not in Diets.). Corny, explains the t.l. nakhaia 
as ‘ a disease at the place scratched by the nails.’ 

6 Lohita-pitta (not in Diets.). Corny, hap nothing. The conjecture 
is mine. 

* At 3. iv, 230=K.S. iv, 150 (quoted at Mil. Pafih. 134) and A. ii, 
87 =OJ9. ii, 97. 

7 Visamn-parihdmjd. Corny (as on A. ii). ‘ from sitting or standing 
too long.’ 
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of the disadvantages in this body. This, Ananda, is called 
“ the idea of the disadvantage.” 

And what, Ananda, is the idea of abandoning ? 

Herein a monk admits not sensual thinking that has arisen , 1 
but abandons, restrains, makes an end of it, forces it not to 
recur. He admits not malicious tninking . . . harmful think¬ 
ing . . . evil, unprofitable states that arise from time to 
time, but abandons, restrains, makes an end of them, forces 
them not to recur. This, Ananda, is called “ the idea of 
abandoning.” 

And what, Ananda, is the idea of revulsion ? 

Herein a monk who has gone to the forest . . . thus 
contemplates: This is the real, this is the excellent, namely, 
the calming of all the activities, the casting off of every basis, 
the destruction of craving, revulsion, nibbana. This, Ananda, 
is called “ the idea of revulsion.” 

And what is the idea of ending ? 

Herein a monk who has gone to the forest . . . thus con¬ 
templates : [111] This is the real, this is the excellent . . . the 
destruction of craving, ending, nibbana. This, Ananda, is 
called “ the idea of ending.” 

And what, Ananda, is the idea of distaste ? 

Herein a monk, by abandoning, by not clinging to those 
graspings of systems, 2 those mental standpoints and dogmatic 
bias that arc in the world, delights not therein. This is called 
“ the idea of distaste.” 

And what, Ananda, is the idea of impermanence ? 

Herein a monk is troubled by, ashamed of and disgusted 3 
with all compounded things. This is called “the idea of 
impermanence. ’ ’ 

And what, Ananda, is the idea of concentration on in¬ 
breathing and out-breathing ? 

Herein a monk who has gone to the forest 4 or the root of 

i Q.S. ii, 121. 

J At S. ii, 17=#.<?. ii, 13 (system and dogmas). Cf. Sn. 170 kiasa 
loko upaddya ? Kalamny toy upadanay yattha luko viUaniiati. The 
answer is panca kamegund (with mind as sixth), things sensual which 
mislead the mind to form views. 

* Cf. K.S. iii, 129. 4 Cf. S. v, 309=A.<$. v, 275 and notes. 
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a tree or a lonely place, aits down crosslegged, holding the body 
upright and setting mindfulness in front of him. He breathes 
in mindfully and mindfully breathes out. As he draws in 
a long breath he knows: A long breath I draw in. As he 
breatheB out a long breath he knows: A long breath I breathe 
out . 1 As he draws in a short breath he knows: A short 
breath 1 draw in. As he breathes out a short breath he knows: 
A short breath I breathe out. 

He puts into practice the intention: I shall breathe in, 
feeling it go through the whole body. Feeling it go through 
the whole body I shall breathe out. Calming down the body- 
aggregate I shall breathe in. Calming down the body-aggre¬ 
gate I shall breathe out. 

He puts into practice the intention: Feeling the thrill of 
zest I shall breathe in and out; feeling the sense of ease I shall 
breathe in and out. Aware of all mental factors I shall breathe 
in and out. Calming down the mental factors I shall breathe 
in and out. 

[112] He puts into practice the intention: Gladdening my 
mind I shall breathe in and out. Composing my mind . . . 
detaching my mind I 3 hall breathe in and out. 

He puts into practice the intention: Contemplating im¬ 
permanence . . . dispassion . . . ending . . . contemplating 
renunciation I shall breathe ir, and out. 

This, Ananda, is called “ the idea of concentration on in¬ 
breathing and out-breathing.” 

Now, Ananda, if you were to visit the monk Girimanapda 
and recite to him these Ten Ideas, there is ground for supposing 
that on his hearing them that sickness of his will straightway 
be allayed.’ 

Thereupon the venerable Ananda having got by heart 
these Ten Ideas in the presence of the Exalted One, visited the 
venerable Girimananda and recited them. On hie hearing 
them that sickness of the venerable Girimananda was 
straightway allayed, and he rose up from that sickness. 
And in this way that sickness was banished from the venerable 
Girimananda. 


1 Omitted in my translation referred to above. 
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§ i (61). Ignorance. 

[113] ‘ Monks, the extreme point of ignorance 1 is not ap¬ 
parent, so that one may say: “ Ignorance was not before; it 
has since come to be.” And this statement, monks, is made. 
Nevertheless, this thing is apparent: Ignorance is conditioned 
by this or that. 1 ' 

Ignorance, 1 declare, monks, haB its nutriment . 8 It is not 
without nutriment. And what is the nutriment of ignorance ? 
“ The five hindrances ” should be the reply. I declare, 
monks, that the five hindrances have their nutriment, are not 
without nutriment. And what is the nutriment of the five 
hindrances ? “ The three wrong ways of practice ” should 
be the reply. They too have their nutriment. What ? 
“ Not-restraint of the sense-faculties ” should be the reply. 
They too have their nutriment. What ? “ Lack of mindful¬ 
ness and self-composure ” should be the reply. That too has 
its nutriment, I declare. What 1 “ Lack of thorough work 
of mind ” should be the reply. And what is the nutriment 
of that ? “ Lack of faith ” should be the reply. What is 

the nutriment of that ? Not listening to true dhamma . 4 * 
I declare, monks, that not listening to true dhamma has its 
nutriment, is not without nutriment. And what is the 


1 The essence of this and following suttais at ii, 118^. Quoted 
VM. 525=Path of Purity, iii. 625; UdA. 176; Expositor. 13 (in stating 
that ignorance is caused by the cankers). For ko}i sayadrassa, cf. 
K.S. ii, 119, etc. 

* Idappaccaya. 

3 3dkaray = eappcecayay, Corny. 

1 Here saddhamma may mean, as I have pointed out at O.S. ii, 21 n., 

‘ the voice of conscience ’ {/taka-dhamma). 
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nutriment of not listening to true dhamma 1 “ Not following 

after the very man should be the reply. 

Thus, monks, the act of not following after the very man, 
when complete, completes not Listening to true dhamma; 
not listening to true dhamma, when complete, completes 
lack of faith; lack of faith completes lack of thorough work 
of inind; [114] lack of thorough work of mind, when complete, 
completes lack of mindfulness and self-composure; and that, 
nol-restiaint of the sense-faculties; and that, the three wrong 
ways of practice, and that, the five hindrances ; 2 the five hin¬ 
drances, when complete, complete ignorance. Such is the 
nutriment of this ignorance, and such is its fulfilment. 

Just as when, monks, on a mountain 3 the rain falls in heavy 
drops, that water flowing onwards according to the slope 
fill3 up the mountain clefts and rifts and guliiee, and they 
when filled fill up the little pools, and the little pools in turn 
fill up the big pools, and they in turn fill up the small rivers; 
they fill the large rivers, and the large rivers in turn fill up the 
sea, the mighty ocean—thus is the nutriment of the mighty 
ocean and thus its fulfilment—in the same way, monk3, not 
following after the very man, when complete, completes not 
listening to true dhamma . . . and the five hindrances, when 
complete, complete ignorance. Thus is the nutriment of this 
ignorance and thus its fulfilment. 

Release by knowledge, monks, I declare has its nutriment, 
it is not without nutriment. .And what is nutriment of re¬ 
lease by knowledge ? “ The seven limbs of wisdom ” should 
be the reply. The seven limbs of wisdom, I declare, have their 
nutriment. What ? “ The four arisings of mindfulness n 
should be the reply. They too have their nutriment, the three 


1 For sappurisa in this connexion sec Dhp. v, 208 (Mrs. Khvs Davids’ 
trans.;, tar) tadisay sapputiaay aumedhay bhajetha. At O.S. ii, 251, four 
states conduce to growth in wisdom—vis., association with the very 
man, hearing tTue dhamma, thorough work of mind and living accord¬ 
ing to dhamma. 

3 Pahca nivaranani;; sensuality, ill-will, sloth-and-torpor, flurry-and- 
worry, doubt-and-wavering. 

a For the simile cf. K.S. v, 339; G-S. i, 223. 
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right ways of practice. And they, [115] control of the faculties 
of sense. The nutriment of these is mindfulness and self- 
possession. Their nutriment is thorough work of mind. Of 
that the nutriment is faith. The nutriment of faith is listening 
to true dhamma. And what is the nutriment of listening to 
true dhamma ? “ Following after the very man ” should be 
the reply. 

Thus, monks, following after the very man, when complete, 
completes listening to true dhamma; listening to true dhamma 
completes faith; faith completes thorough work of mind; 
and that, mindfulness and self-possession; that, control of 
the sense-faculties; that, the three right ways of practice; 
that, the four arisings of mindfulness; and that, the seven limbs 
of wisdom; while the seven limbs of wisdom, when complete, 
complete release by knowledge. 

Thus is the nutriment of release by knowledge, and thus is 
its fulfilment. Just as when, monks, on a mountain the rain 
falls in heavy drops . . . thus is the nutriment of the sea, 
the mighty ocean . . . [116] even so does following after the 
very man complete listening to true dhamma . . . and the 
seven limbs of wisdom, being complete, complete release by 
knowledge. 

Thus is the fulfilment of release by knowledge and thus its 
fulfilment.’ 

§ ii (62). Craving. 

‘ Monks, the extreme point of cntving-to-become is not 
apparent, so that one may say: “ Craving-to-become was not 
before; it has since come to be.” And, monks, this state¬ 
ment is made- Nevertheless this thing is apparent: Craving- 
to-become is conditioned by this or that. 

I declare, monks, that craving-to-become has its nutriment; 
it is not without nutriment. And what is the nutriment of 
craving-to-become 1 “ Ignorance ” should be the reply. 

Ignorance, I declare, has its nutriment. . . . What ? The 
five hindrances . . . ( aU the rest as in previous 3utta) [117-9], 
. . . Thus is the nutriment of release by knowledge, and thus 
its fulfilment. 


§ iii (63). The goal. 

‘ Monks, whosoever have come to the goal in me, 1 all of 
them are endowed with (right) view. 

Of five such endowed with (right) view their goal is won 
here (on earth). Of other such five their goal is won on leaving 
here (this earth). 2 

Of which five is the goal won here ? 

[120] Of him who has but seven more births at most, of him 
who is reborn in a good family, 3 of the one-seeder, and of him 
who in this same visible state is arahant. Of such the goal is 
won here. 

And of which five is the goal won on leaving here ? 

Of him who attains release midway, of him who attains 
release by reduction of his time, or without much trouble, 
or with some little trouble, and of the up-streamer who goes 
to the Elders. 4 Of such the goal is won on leaving here. 

Whosoever, monks, have come to the goal in me, all of them 
are endowed with (right) view. Of five Bucb the goal is won 
here; of other such five the goal is won after leaving here.’ 

§ iv (64). Unimvering. 

' Monks, whosoever have unwavering faith in me, all of 
them are stream-winners. Of those who are stream-winners 

1 Mayi nitthangato—nibbemaUlca (unanimous), Corny. Cf. A. i. 275; 
ii, 144. On this and § iv. cf. M. i, 142. 

5 Corny, by parir.ibbdna here on earth or B'ahmaloka after death. 

! Kolanlcola, 1 One who goes from family to family.’ Cf. 0.8. i, 213, 
* such an one, by destroying three fetters, is reborn in a good family,’ 
according to PuggA. p. 196 (J.P.T.8. 1914); 8. v, 69, 205; but I am not 
sure whether my translation is right. It is not a matter of oaste, but 
seems something of the nature of gotra-b\u (defined elsewhere). The 
subject is discussed at Pts. of Controversy, 77. 269. where it is called 
1 salvation by rank.’ Perhaps it means 1 one of the elect.’ Netti Corny. 
p. 247, has Yo pana dvc vd tint vd kvldni sandh&vitvd saysaritvi disk- 
khass' antarj Icaroti, ayarj kolankdo. 

4 Akanitfha-deva (‘ no youngsters there,’ Corny.), the home of the 
Four Great Brahmas. At 0.8. i, 213 I wrongly translated ‘ Pure 
Abodes.’ ‘ Not the course of the ordinary man,’ says Corny. 
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the goal of five is won here (on earth); of five others the goal 
is won or. leaving here. Of which five is the goal won here ? 

Of him who has but seven more births at most, of him who 
is reborn in a good family, of the one-seeder, and of him who 
in this same visible state is arahant. Of such the goal is 
won here (on earth). 

And of which five is the goal won on leaving here ? 

Of him who attains release midway, of h:m who does so 
by reduction of his time, or who does so without much trouble, 
or with some little trouble, and of the up-streamer who goes 
to the Elders. Of such the goal is won on leaving here. 

Whosoever have unwavering faith in me, all of them are 
stream-winners.’ 

§ v (65). Weal and woe (a). 

Once the venerable Sariputta was staying among the 
Magachese at Nalakagamaka . 1 

[121] Now the Wanderer Samancakani 2 came to see the 
venerable Sariputta, and on coming to him greeted him 
courteously and, after the exchange of courtesies and reminis¬ 
cent talk, sal down at one side. So seated he said: 

‘ Pray, Sariputta, your reverence, what is weal and what 
is woe ?’ 

‘ Your reverence, rebirth 3 is woe, not-rebirth is weal. Where 
there is rebirth, this woe may be looked for: Cold and beat; 
hunger and thirst; evacuation and urination; contact with 
fire, the rod, the spear; even one's own relatives and friends 
abuse one, when they meet or gather together. Where there 
is rebirth, your reverence, this woe may be looked for. 

But where there is no rebirth this weal may be looked for: 
No cold and heat; no hunger and thirst; no evacuation and 
urination; no contact with fire, rod and spear; nor do one’s 

1 Also Naiakagama— e.g., K.S. iv, 170. It was his native village 
and he died there, S. v. 161, etc. 

1 At S. iv, 261 Sdmatidalca, but Sinh. texts and Corny. Raman- 
rakani. Of. Brethren, 40. 

3 Abhinibbatti. 
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friends abuse one when they meet or gather together. Where 
there is not rebirth, your reverence, this woe is not to be 
looked for.’ 

§ vi (66). Weal and woe ( b ). 

Once the venerable Sariputta was staying among the Maga- 
dhese at Nalakagamaka. Now the Wanderer Samandakani 
came to see him and said: 

‘ Pray, Sariputta, your reverence, in this dhamma-discipline 
what is weal and what is woe V 

1 Your reverence, when there is discontent this woe may be 
looked for: Whether one goes, stands, 9 its, or lies, he reaches 
not happiness and pleasure; whether he has gone to the forest., 
to the root of a tree, to a lonely place, to life in the open air, 
to life amid the monkB, he reaches not happiness and pleasure. 
Where there is discontent, this woe may be looked for. 

Where there is content, your reverence, this weal may be 
looked for: Whether one goes, stands, sits or lies, he reaches 
happiness and pleasure. Whether he has gone to the forest, 
to the root of a tree, to a lonely place, to a life in the open air 
or life amid the monks, he reaches happiness and pleasure. 

Where there is content, your reverence, this weal may be 
looked for.’ 

§ vii (67). At NalaJcapcna (a). 

Once the Exalted One was going his rounds among the 
Kosalans together with a number of monks, and came to 
Najakapana , 1 a Kosalan township of that name. There the 
Exalted One res:ded at Judas-Tree Grove. 

Now on that occasion the Exalted One was seated surrounded 
by monks, the day being the sabbath. And when the Exalted 
One for much of the night had instructed, stirred, fired, and 
gladdened the monks with a talk about dhamma, on looking 
round and seeing that, the order of monks was perfectly 
silent , 2 he called to the venerable Sariputta, saying: ‘ Sari- 

1 CJ. M. i, 462 (NedakaparM-autta, ' cane-drink ’), where Corny, refers 
io JA. 20. The Bodhibittva, a» a monkey, tnugbt his followers to 
drink water through hollow reeds; hence the name. 

2 Tuntd-bkutay twnhi-bhutay. 
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putta. the order of monks [123] has banished sloth-and-torpor. 
Let some dhamma-talk occur to you. My back aches. I 
will ease it .’ 1 

‘ Very well, sir,’ replied the venerable Sariputta to the 
Exalted Or.e. 

Then the Exalted One had his robe spread fourfold, and 
lying on- his right side he tock up the lion-posture, rest:ng 
foot on foot, mindful and composed, fixing his thoughts on 
rising up again. 

Thereupon the venerable Sariputta called to the monks, 
saying: 1 Monks, your reverences.’ 

1 Yes, Sariputta, your reverence,’ replied those monks to 
the venerable Sariputta, who said: 

' Your reverences, whosoever hath not faith in good states, 
whosoever hath not. modesty and self-respect, energy and 
wisdom in good states, for such an one, come night, come day, 
waning not waxing in good states is to be looked for. 

Just as, your reverences, in the dark period of the moon, 
come night, come day, it wanes in beauty, wanes in Soundness, 
in splendour, wanes in the height and compass of its orbit., 
even so, your reverences, in whomsoever there is r.ot faith 
in good states . . . waning not waxing in good states is to be 
looked for. 

To say “ a man, a person, is faithless,” this implies waning. 
To say “a man, a person, is immodest,” this implies waning. 
To say “ a man, a person, is without self-respect, sluggish, 
weak in wisdom, wrathful, grudging, of evil desires, evil 
friends, of wrong view,” this, your revereuces, constitutes 
waning. 

But in whomsoever there is faith in good states, modesty, 
self-respect, energy, [124] wisdom in good states—in such, 
come night, come day, growth in good states is to be looked 
for, not waning. 

Just as, your reverences, in the bright period of the moon, 
come night, come day, it waxes in beauty, waxes in roundness, 

1 Ayamiaaami, literally ‘ stretch it.,’ an incident, whie.h occurs several 
times. On such occasions the instruction was handed over to Sariputta, 
Moagallana or Ananda— e.g., K.S. iv, 118. 
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waxes in splendour, in the height and compass of its orbit, 
even so, ill whomsoever there is faith in good states . . . 
growth in good states, not waning, is to be looked for. To 
say “a man, a person, ie faithful,” this constitutes not- 
waning; to say be is modest, self-respecting, stoutly energetic, 
strong in wisdom, this constitutes not-waning. To say “ a 
man, a person, is without wrath, grudging, of small desires 
that he has a lovely friend, has right view—this, your rever¬ 
ences, constitutes not-waning.' 

Thereupon the Exalted One, rising up again, called to the 
venerable Sariputta, saying: 

‘ Well said ! Well said, Sariputta ! Ih whomsoever there 
is not faith in good states . . . wisdom in good states, in 
such an one, come night, come day, waning, not growth in 
good states, is to be looked for. Just as in the dark period 
of the moon . . . even so [125] waning, not growth in good 
states is to be looked for. To say “ a man, a person, is 
faithless ... of wrong view,” this, Sariputta, constitutes 
waning. But in whomsoever there is faith in good states . . . 
just as in the bright period of the moon . . . growth in good 
states is to be looked for. To say " a man, a person, is 
faithful,” this constitutes growth in good states, not waning.’ 

§ viii (68). Nalalcapana (6). 

Once the Exalted One was staying at Nakkapana 
in Judas-tree Grove. On that occasion the Exalted One 
was seated surrounded by monks, the day being the sabbath. 
Then the Exalted One, when for much of the night he had 
instructed, stirred, fired and gladdened the monks with a 
talk about, dhamma . . . (as in previous suita) called to 
the venerable Sariputta, saying: 

‘ Sariputta, the order of monks has banished sloth-and- 
torpor. Let some dhamma-talk occur to you. My back 
aches, I will ease it.’ 

1 Very well, sir,’ replied the venerable Sariputta to the 
Exalted One. 

[126] Then the Exalted One lay down . . . and the vener¬ 
able Sariputta addressed the monks, saying: . . 
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‘ Youi reverences, in whomsoever there is not faith in good 
states, nor modesty and self-respect, nor energy nor attention 1 
to what he hears, nor bearing dhamma in mind, nor examina¬ 
tion of meaning, nor behaviour according to dhamma, nor 
seriousness in good states—in such an one, come night, come 
day, waning, not growth, in good stateB is to be looked for. 

Just as in the dark period of the moon ... it wanes in 
the height and compass of its orbit, even so in whomsoever 
there is not faith in good states . . . waning, not growth, in 
good states is to be looked for. 

But in whomsoever there is faith in good states . . . and 
the rest . , . growth, not waning, in good states is to be 
looked for. 

Just as in the bright period of the moon ... it waxes in 
the height and compass of its orbit [127], even so in whom¬ 
soever there is faith in good states . . . growth, not waning, 
in good states is to be looked for.’ 

Thereupon the Exalted One rising up again called to the 
venerable Sariputta: ‘ Well said, Sariputta ! Well said, Sari- 
putta I In whomsoever there is not faith in good states . . .’ 
\ard he repeated aU that S. had said). [128.] 

§ ix (69). Topics of talk (a). 

Once r,he Exalted One was staying near Savatthi at Jcta 
Grove in Anathapindika’s Park. 

On that occasion a number of monks, alter returning 
from their alms-round and eating their meal, had gathered 
and sat down in the service hall. There they stayed indulging 
in divers Borte of aimless talk about such things as; Rajahs , 2 * 

1 Avadhana (r.ot in P. Dicta.), but cf. Sn. 322; MP. 21; UdA. 17; 
A. i. 198. 

2 Corny, instances Mahasammata and Mandhata (rajas of the first 

kalpa); then forgetting hie history says, ‘talk about Dharmasoka.’ 

A similar comment is on PetavaUhu iv, 3 s.v. Mcriya, where Cony. 

has, * Here he is speaking of Dharmasoka.' Petav. and Vimdna-vatthu 

both seem of late date anyhow. This would point to the likelihood 

that the Pi taka e were not anally put in order till after Anoka’s Council, 

apd may have been added to still later. 
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robbers and great ministers; talk of armies, panic and battle; 
talk of food and ‘ animal talk ,’ 1 drink, clothes, beds, flowers, 
garlands and perfumes; talk of relatives, vehicles, villages, 
townships, cities and districts, talk about women and 
champions, about streets and gossip at the well-, ghost- 
stories , 2 desultory talk and fables about (the origin of) land 
and sea; and talk of becoming and not-beuomiug . 8 

Then the Exalted One rising from his solitude at eventide 
went towards the service-ball, and on reaching it sat down 
on a seat made ready. Being seated the Exalted One ad¬ 
dressed the monks, saying: 

‘ Pray, monks, on what subjects were ye conversing gathered 
together here, and what was the nature of the talk left un¬ 
finished by you ?’ 

4 Sir, after returning from our alms-round and eating our 
meal we gathered and sat down here in the service-hall and so 
stayed indulging in divers sorts of pointless talk, such as. 
Rajahs, . . . of becoming and not-becoming.’ 

‘ Monks, it is not seemly that ye clansmen [129] who in faith 
have gone forth from the home to the homeless should indulge 
in such talk. 4 * There are these ten topics of talk. What ten ? 

Talk about wanting little, about contentment, seclusion, 
solitude, energetic striving, virtue, concentration, insight, 
release, release by knowing and seeing. These, monks, are 
the ten topics of talk. 

Mo nks , if ye should engage again and aga:n in talk on these 
ten topics, ye would outshine in brilliance even the brilliance 
of moon and 3 un, which are of such mighty power and majesty 
—not to speak of the brilliance of the Wanderers who hold 
other views .’ 6 * 

1 Tirccchana-kalhd.; »f. K.S. v, 350, and Corny-there as at DA. i, 89, 
‘ Talk not conducive to heaven, release and the Way ’; generally trans¬ 
lated 1 animal-talk ’ (not of course about animals). ‘ childish talk ; 
but I think the emphasis is on the idea of close to the ground ( cf .‘ pedes¬ 
trian ’ muse) as opposed to the upright human posture or, as in Skt., 
‘ oblique, awry.’ 

* Pubba-peta-katha, ' deceased relatives,’ Corny. 

3 Bhavdbharxi uiay also mean ‘ all sorts of becomings.’ 

4 A frequent form of rebuke. Cf- Ud 11. 5 Cf. Ld. vi. 10. 
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§ x (70). Topics oj talk (6). 

‘ Monks, there are these ten praiseworthy examples. What 

ten ? [130.] 

In this connexion, monks, a monk, as regards himself, is 
one who wants little, and he :s one who makes wanting little 
a topic of talk among the monks. Both a monk who wants 
little and a monk who makes others talk about wanting little 
arc praiseworthy examples. Also a monk is contented . . . 
fond of seclusion ... of solitude ... of energetic striving 
. . . is virtuous . . . proficient in concentration, insight, 
release, release by knowing and seeing. In each of these 
cases, monks, both he who has the quality and he who makes 
such quality a topic of talk among the monks is a praise¬ 
worthy example.’ 1 

1 Cf. M. i, 214. 


Chaptek VIII.—On Wishes. 


§ i (71). Wishing. 

[131] Once the Exalted One was staying near SavatthI at 
Jeta Grove in Anathapintfika’s Park. On that occasion the 
Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: : Monks. : 

‘ Y e8j sir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, who 

said this: 

‘ Monks, do ye dwell proficient in virtue, proficient in the 
Obligation, do ye dwell restrained with the restraint of the 
Obligation, proficient in the practice of good conduct, seeing 
grounds for fear in minutest faults; do ye undertake and train 
yourselves in the training of the precepts. 

If a monk should wish: 0 that I were dear and charming 
to my fellows in the Brahma-life, that I were esteemed and 
sought after by them !—then let him be a fulfiller of the virtues, 
in his own self let him be given to peace of mind, not rejecting 
musing , 1 possessed of insight, fostering resort to lonely spots. 

Tf a monk should wish: 0 that I were the winner of supplies 
of robe and alms-food, of bed and lodging, of medicines and 
necessaries for sickness 1 —then let him be a fulfiller of the 
virtues . . . fostering resort to lonely spots. 

If a monk should wish: 0 may the services of those whose 2 3 * 
offerings of robe and alms-food . . . and necessaries for 
sickness which I make use of be of great fruit and profit, to 
them !—then let him be a fulfiller of the virtues. 

[132] If a monk should wish; O may that piety of mine / 5 

1 Cf. Itiv. 30. 

3 Tent lias yexatwy for yrxarn ahay. 

3 Cf. Khp. § 7 and Petavitthu. The pitris, fathers, are supposed to 

be in heaven, but the petas {preUis), referred to here, are in purgatory, 
sometimes translated as ‘ghosts,’ and supposed to be conscious of 
offerings made to them by the living. 
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remembered by those kinsmen and blood-relations (dead and) 
gone before , 1 be of great fruit and profit ! 

If a monk shouid wish: May I be content with any supply 
of robe and alms-food and the rest that I may get !—then 
let him be a fulfillcr of the virtues. 

If a monk should wish: May I endure cold and heat , 2 hunger 
and thirst, the bite of flies and mosquitoes, the contact of 
wind and sun and creeping things; may I endure abusive, 
pain-causing ways of 3 peech and painful bodily feelings, 
grievous, sharp, racking, distracting and discomforting, that 
drain the life away—then let him be a fulfiller of the 
virtues. 

If a monk should wish: May I overcome likes and dislikes, 
may not likes and dislikes overcome me, but may I abide ever 

and again vanquishing likes and dislikes as they arise—then 

let him be a fulfiller of the virtues. . . . 

If a monk should wish: May I overcome fear and dread, 
may not fear and dread overcome me, but may I abide ever 
and again vanquishing fear and dread a 3 they arise, let him 
be a fulfiller of the virtues. . . . 

If a monk should wish: May I win easily and without effort 
the four stages of musing which are of the clear conscious¬ 
ness , 3 which are concerned with the happy life in this same 
visible state, let him be a fulfiller of the virtues. . . . 

If a monk should wish: By destroying the cankers may 1 
attain in this same visible state, of myself realizing it by 
comprehension. the cankerless heart’s release, the release by 
insight, and so abide—then let him be a fulfiller of the virtues, 
m his own self given to peace of mind, not rejecting musing, 
possessed of insight and fostering resort to lonely spots. 

Monks, do ye dwell proficient in virtue, proficient in the 
Obligation, do ye dwell restrained with the restraint of the 


1 Cf. Khp. v. 10, petdnay dekkhinay iajjd pubbe katay anuesaray. 
Here text, reads pasanna-citta, agreeing with petd ; but Corny. paaanna- 
ciOay, referred to by tiy following, and explains as I have translated. 

* As at 0.3. ii, J22. 

1 Abhicetasika ; cf. G.S. ii, 24 According to Corny, it is nhhikknnta- 
visnddha-cittay. 
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Obligation, proficient in the practice of good conduct, seeing 
grounds for fear in minutest faults; do ye undertake and 
train yourselves in the training of the precepts.’ 

§ ii (72). The thnrn (in the flesh). 

[133] Once the Exalted One was staying near Vesali in 
Great Grove, at the House with the Peaked Roof, together 
with a number of senior monks who were his disciples—namely, 
the venerable Cala, Upacala, Kakka^a, Kajimbha, Nikaf-a, 
and Kafrisaaba and other notable monks. 1 

Now on that occasion a crowd of notable Lioohavites, riding 
in their splendid cars in rivalry 2 with din and uproar, were 
dashing into Great Wood to see the Exalted One. 

Then those venerable ones thought: ‘ Here is a orowd of 
notable LiechaviteB . . . dashing into Great Wood to see the 
Exalted One. Now it has been said by the Exalted One that 
noise is a thorn to musing. Suppose we retreat to Goainga 
Wood where is the sal grove 3 [134]; there we can Btay 
pleasantly, free from noise and crowds.’ 

So those venerable ones retreated to Gosinga Wood, where 
is the sal grove, and there they stayed pleasantly, free from 
noise and crowds. Later on the Exalted One called to the 
monks, saying: ‘Monks, where is Cala, where is Upacala, 
where are Kakkata, Kajimbha, Nikafca and Ka^iasaba ? 
Where are those monks, my senior disciples, gone V 

1 Corny, has nothing about these elders. There are nuns Cal& and 
Upoc&l& at 3. i, 133; monks of these names at Brethren 46. Kakkata, 
Nikata and Katissaha are upasakas who died at S. v, 358. One Cala 
and one Upacala are called nephews of Sariputta, Pu. of the Brethren, 
46. 

* Text’s carapur&ya, as P. Diet, points out, Bhould perhaps be param 
paraya, ‘ one after the other Corny explains cara—the rear (but the 
word is not so used), and pura=the van or front part; and says the 
one behind tried to pass the one in front, mahd-puri-tarend ti attho. 
Cf. Vin. i, 231; D. ii, 96, for the Licchavi and their splendid equipages 
and rivalry. 

* For Ooainga-vam-adla-ddya cf. if. i, 205. MA., ad loc., states 
that on one of the ancient trees thore grew a fork resembling cow's 
horns; hence the name. But a pair of horns on a tree are said to mark 
a watering-place. 
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‘ As to that, sir, it occurred to those venerable ones: Here 
is a crowd of notable Licchavitcs, riding in their splendid cars 
in rivalry with dm and uproar, dashing into Great Wood to 
see the Exalted One. Now it hus been said by the Exalted 
One that noise is a thorn to musing. Suppose we retreat 
to Gosinga Wood, where is the sal grove; there wc can stay 
pleasantly, free from noise and crowds. So, sir, those vener¬ 
able ones are gone there. There they are staying pleasantly, 
free from noise and crowds. ’ 

‘ Well said ! Well said, monks ! Those who should 
assert what those great disciples have asserted would rightly 
do so. Indeed, monks, I have said that noise is a thorn to 
musing. There are these ten thorns. What ten ? 

To one who delights in seclusion delight in society is a thorn. 
To one devoted to concentration on the mark of the foul 
concentration on the mark of the fair is a thorn. To one 
guarding the door3 of the sense-faculties the sight of shows 1 
is a thorn. To the Brahma-life "Consorting with womenfolk 
is a thorn. [135] To the first musing sound is a thorn; to the 
second musing thought directed and sustained; to the third 
zest; to the fourth musing m-breathing and out-breathing 
is a thorn. To the attainment of the ending of awareness- 
and-feeling awarcness-and-feeling are a thorn. Lust, malice 
and delusion are thorns. 

So, monks, doye abide thornless, do ye abide thorn-removers, 
do ye abide thornless thorn-removers. Monks, the thornless 
are arahants, the thornless thorn-removers are arahantS.’ 

§ iii (73). Desirable. 

‘ Monks, these ten things are desirable, dear, charming, 
hard to win in 'die world. What ten f 

Wealth is desirable . . . beauty . . . health . . . virtues 
. . . the J3rahma-life . . . friends . . . much knowledge . . . 
wisdom . . . teachings ... the heaven worlds 2 are desirable, 

1 VisHka-dassanay; cj. K.S. v, 394, where Corny, as at DA. i, 77, 
explains as pctdni-b'nutd (probably ‘ with scenery of painted cloth ’). 
Here Corny, simply has visdka-bhutay dassanay. 

* Burmese MSS. have maggd ; Sinh. satta. Corny, does not notice. 
The tenth item in next would indicate maggd as the more likely reading. 
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dear, charming, nard to win in the world. These are the 
ten. 

[136] Monks, to these ten things desirable, dear ... ten 
things are obstacles. 

Sloth and non-exertion is an obstacle to wealth. Lack of 
finery and adornment is an obstacle to beauty. Acting un¬ 
seasonably is an obstacle Lu health. Friendship with the wicked 
is an obstacle to virtues. Non-restraint of the sense-faculties 
is an obstacle to the Brahma-life. Quarrelling is an obstacle 
to friends, Failure to repeat (what one has heard) is an ob¬ 
stacle to much knowledge. Not to lend an ear 1 and aMc 
questions is an obstacle to wisdom. Lack of study and 
examination is an obstacle to teachings. Wrong faring 2 is 
an obstacle to (gaining) the heavens. These are the ten 
obstacles to these ten things which are desirable, dear, charm¬ 
ing, hard to win in the world. 

Monks, ten things are helps 3 to these ten things which are 
desirftble. . . . 

Energy and exertion are helps to getting wealth. Finery 
and adornment are helps to beauty. Seasonable action is 
a help to health. A lovely friendship is a help to virtues. 
Restraint of the sense-faculties is a help to the Brahma-life. 
Not quarrelling is a help to friendship. Repetition is a help 
to much knowledge. Lending an ear and asking questions 
are helps to wisdom. Study and examination are helps to 
teachings. Right faring is a help to the heaven worlds. 

These are the ten helps to these ten things which are de¬ 
sirable. dear, charming, hard to win in the world.’ 

§ iv (74). Growth. 

[137] ‘ Monks, hy Increasing in ten growths the Ariyan dis¬ 
ciple grows in the Ariyan growth, takes hold of the essential, 
takes hold of the best for his 4 person. What, ten ? 5 

1 Read asussxisa for text’s asussusd, and so below. 

2 M iccha-patipatti \cf. patipanno, one who fares on a way). 

3 Ahdra is nutriment or food. 

4 Kay asm. Text gives v.l. kdyassc bhtdu. Corny. ha6 nothing. 

5 Five at K.S. iv, 168. 
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He grows in landed property, in wealth and granary, in 
child and wife, in slaves and folk who work for him. in four- 
footed beasts; he grows in faith and virtue, in love, generosity 
and wisdom. In these ten growths the Ariyan disciple 
grows. . . . 

Whoso in this world grows in wealth and store, 

In sons and wives and in fourfooted keasts, 

Hath fame and worship as a man of means 
From relatives and friends and those who rule. 

But whoso in this world in faith and virtue, 1 
In wisdom, generosity and lore 
Alike makes growth a very man like this, 2 
Keen-eyed, in this life grows alike in both.’ 

§ v (75). Migasala.* 

Once the Exalted One was staying near Savatthi at Jeta 
Grove in Anathapin<]ika’s Park. On that occasion the 
venerable Ananda, robing himself in the forenoon and taking 
robe and bowl, went to the dwelling of the woman disciple 
Migasala, and on reaching it sat down on a seat made ready. 

Then the woman disciple Migasala came to where the 
venerable Ananda was, and on coming to him saluted him 
and sat down at one side. So seated she said this to the 
venerable Ananda: 

‘ Pray, Ananda, your reverence, how 4 should this teaching 
given by the Exalted One be understood \ [138] It is that 
one who lives the Brahma-life and one who does not so live 
alike reach the same bourn in the life to come. 

Now, sir, my father Purapa lived the Brahma-life, lived apart 
(from evil), abstained from sexual intercourse, from dealings 

* The latter part of these githas occurs at S. iv, 250; at A. iii, 80= 
0.3. iii, 63, where Corny. vardddyi=vMamassa varassa addyako. The 
first part resembles those at D. iii, 100. 

2 Tndiso sappvriso ; cf. above, § 61. 

3 The first part of this sutta is at A. iii, 347 = C.S. iii. 246-7. 

‘ Text kathankath'i ; v-l. kalhag kathay. Corny, kathay = kena kdra- 
nena. 
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with women. He when he died was pronounced by the 
Exalted One to be a once-returner, one reborn in the Company 
of Delight. But, sir, my father's brother Isidatta was not a 
liver of the Brahma-life, he took pleasure in his wife. Yet 
he too was pronounced by the Exalted One to be a once- 
returner, reborn in the Company of Delight. Pray, sir, how 
should this teaching of the Exalted One he understood, 
namely, that one who lives the Brahma-life and one who does 
not shall both alike reach the same bourn in the life to come ? 

‘ Sister, it is to be understood just as the Exalted One 
declared.’ 

Thereupon the venerable Anauda, after receiving his alms- 
food at the hands of the woman disciple Migasala, rose up 
from his seat and departed. 

Then, after returning from his alms round and eating his 
meal, he went to see the Exalted One, and on coming to him 
saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated he said this 
to the Exalted One: 

‘ Here, sir, I robed myself in the forenoon, and taking 
bowl and robe went to the dwelling of the woman disciple 
Migasala (and he related her talk). [139] Whereupon, sir, 
I said to her: “Sister, it is to be understood just as the 
Exalted One declared.”’ 

‘ But, Ananda, in the knowledge of the destiny of others 
who is the woman disciple Migasala—just a foolish, witless, 
female woman, with just a woman’s wit—and who are the 
individuals, the male men 1 (who have this knowledge) ! 

'* I read, with v.U. of text he c a purita-paggala paro-pariya-Odne, 
instead of all as one word, as text and Corny, and Mr Hare at <9 9 
iii. 246. This form of comparison is not uncommon, as below in § 99. 
If it be not so taken there is no noun to agree with ke. Text has 
ambhaka for ambaka ; v.l. at O.S. iii is an.ma. I believe the word is 
not found elsewhere, and would read aramakd (‘ mummyish ’). i take 
]/v,rktu.-pugyala as emphatic male as opposed to the other. Purv-pariya- 
nana is used of clairvoyant insight into others’ conditions. Elsewhere 
purisa-puggald (par txcellmce) are the eight sets of beings on the eight 
stages of the Fourfold Path ( yadiday cattdri purim-yugdni allha purisa- 
puggald, e&i Bhagavalo sdvaka-sangho). In this case the purisc-pvggcla 
who knows is himself ( ahay, yo va mddiso). 
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Ananda, these ten persons are found existing in the world. 
What ten r i 

In this connexion a certain person is immoral and com¬ 
prehends not that release of the mind, that release by insight, 
as it really is, wherein that immorality of liis utterly ceases 
without remainder. He has neglected to lend an ear, he 
has done nothing by way of deep learning, he has not pene¬ 
trated by (right) view, he wins not even temporary release. 1 
When l)ody breaks up, beyond death, he tends to waning, 
not to excellence; he is one who goes on to waning, he goes 
not on to excellence. 

Herein again, Ananda, a certain person is immoral, but he 
does comprehend that mind-release, that release by insight, 
as it really is, (140j wherein that immorality of his ceases 
without remainder. He has given ear, he has used deep 
knowledge, he has penetrated by view, he wins temporary 
release. When body breaks up, beyond death, he tends to 
excellence, not waning; he goes on to excellence, he goes not 
on to waning. 

Thereupon, Ananda, those who measure thus measure : 2 
These qualities are both in this man and in the other. Why 
then is the one of them mean and the other exalted ? Such 
judgment is for them to their loss and pain for many a day. 
For of the two the one is immoral, but does comprehend that 
mind-release, that release by insight, as it really is, wherein 
that immorality of bis ceases without remainder; for he has 
given ear, he has used deep knowledge, he has penetrated 
by view, he wins temporary release—this person, Ananda, 
is more goodly and excellent than that other person. Why so ? 
Because the ear of dhamma 3 saves this person. Who save 
the Wayfarer could know the cause herein ? 


1 SamAyilcay, occurring variously as wwMtk, actnayilea, aamayiha; 
cf. K.S. i, 160 n. (where text has aamddhikay), and SA. i. 182. ad loc. ; 
M. iii, 110. Here Corny, explains 'he does not win jnti-pdmojjarf 
through seasonably hearing dhamma.’ 

* For pamdnika pamimnti, cf. A. ii, 70. 

3 Dkamma-aoia nibbahati. This seems ‘ ear for dhamma * (which 
I take to mean ‘ hearing the voice of conscience but is translated 
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Wherefore, Ananda, be ye not measurers of persons, take 
not the measure of persons. A person is ruined , 1 Ananda, 
by taking the measure of other persons. But I myself, 
Ananda, and whoso is like UDto me, could take the measure 
of persons. 

[141] Again in this connexion a certain person is virtuous, 
but he comprehends not that mind-release, that release 
by insight, as it really is, wheiein that virtue of his ceases 
without remainder. Moreover he has neglected to lend an 
ear, he has neglected deep learning, he has not penetrated by 
view, nor does he win temporary release. When body breaks 
up, beyond death, he tends to waning, he goes not on to 
excellence. 

Again in this connexion a certain person is virtuous, but 
he does not comprehend chat mind-release ... he has not 
neglected to lend an ear ... he does win temporary release. 
When body breaks up ... he goes on to excellence, not 
waning. 

Thereupon, Ananda, those who measure thus measure: 
These qualities arc both in this man and in the other. Why 
then is the one of them mean and the other exalted ? This 
judgment is for them to their loss and pain (as above). Where¬ 
fore, Ananda, be ye not measurers in persons; take not the 
measure of persons ... I myself and whoso is like unto me 
could take the measure of persons. 

Again in this connexion a certain person has keen passions, 
and comprehends not that mind-release . . . wherein that 
passion of his ceases without remainder. Moreover he has 
neglected to lend an ear, he has neglected deep learning, he 


‘stream’ at K.S. ii, 33,42 ( sotay aamapanno), and at O.S. iii, 248, but 
I have nowhere seen dhamma sota in thiB sense. The reference is to 
dhamma-suvami just above. Cony. ‘ as he is a champion, it draws 
out ( nibbahati } the knowledge and-insight existing in him and makes 
him reach the Ariy&n ground.’ (However, for solo as magga. see S. 
v, 247; VdA. 290; and 5A. on S. ii, quoted above.) It occurs again 
at § 12 of the Elevens. Reading with O.S. iii, and Corny. tadarJany — 
kantnay. Text has tadananlaray (‘ what follows immediately ’). 

1 Khahnati ;pass. of khanati)-, cf. M. i, 132, attanay khannsi. 
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has not penetrated by view, nor does be win even temporary 
release. When body breaks up, beyond death, ... he goes 
on to waning, not excellence. 

On the other hand, a person has keen passions, but does 
comprehend that mind-release ... he has not neglected 
to lend an ear . . . he has penetrated by view. . . . When 
body breaks up . . . [142 J he tends to excellence, not 
waning. . . . 

Yet again in this connexion a person is wrathful ... of 
muddled wits, and comprehends not that mind-release . . . 
(and the other person is the same, but does comprehend). . . . 
He goes to excellence not waning. 

[143] Thereupon, Ananda, those who measure thus measure: 
These qualities exist both in this man and the other. Why 
then is the one of them mean and the other exalted ? This 
judgment is for them to their loss and pain for many a day. 
For of the two the one is of muddled wits, but does compre¬ 
hend that mind-release, the release by insight, wherein that 
muddled state of mind ceases without remainder. He bos 
not neglected to lend an ear, he has not neglected deep know¬ 
ledge, he has penetrated (things) by view and he wins tempo¬ 
rary release. This person, Ananda, is more goodly and 
excellent than that other. Why so ? The ear of dhamma 
saves this person. Who but the Wayfarer could know the 
cause herein ? 

Wherefore, Ananda, be ye not measurers in persons, take 
not the measure of persons. One is ruined, Ananda, by 
taking the measure of persons. But I myself, Ananda, 
and whoso is like unto me, could take the measure of 
persons. 

In the knowledge of the destiny of others, Ananda, who is 
the woman disciple Migasala—just a foolish, witless female 
woman, with just a woman’s wit—and who are the individuals, 
the male men (who have this knowledge) ? 

So, Ananda, these ten persons are found existing in the 
world. 

With whatsoever virtue Purana was endowed, with that 
same virtue Ieidatta might be endowed. Yet herein Purana 
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will not know the bourn of Isidatta, the bourn of someone 
else . 1 

With whatsoever insight Ieidatta was endowed, with that 
game insight Purana might be endowed [144]. Yet herein 
Isidatta will not know the bourn of Purana, the bourn of some¬ 
one else. Thus you see, Ananda, these persons in both cases 
are mean in one quality.’ 

§ vi (76). Unable to grow. 

• Monks, were not three states found existing in the world, 
the Wayfarer would not arise in the world, an arahant rightly 
enlightened; nor would the dhamma-discipline proclaimed by 
the Wayfarer be shown in the world. What are the three 
states ? Birth, decay and death. Were not these three states 
found existing in the world, the Wayfarer would not arise 
in the world. . . . But since these three states are found 
therefore the Wayfarer does arise in the world, an arahant 
rightly enlightened, and the dhamma-discipline proclaimed 
by the Wayfarer is shown in the world. 

By not abandoning three states one is unable to grow 2 so 
as to abandon rebirth, to abandon decay, to abandon death. 
What three states ? By not abandoning lust . . . malice . . . 
delusion one is unable to grow so as to abandon rebirth, 
decay and death. 

By not abandoning three states one is unable to grow so as 
to abandon lust, malice and delusion. What three ? 

The view of the individual-group, doubt-and-wavering, wrong 

handling of habit and rite. By not abandoning these three 
one is unable to grow so as to abandon lust, malice and 
delusion. 

[146] By not abandoning three states . . . lack of giving 
thorough attention, following the wrong way, sluggishness 

1 The text here is incomplete—viz., na-yidtux Purity) IsidaUat&a 
gatim pi annassa. There is no verb to account for the case of gati 
(Corny. = 'UiruigcCiy). I conclude that aniiaesati (future of janati) 
has been mutilated by oonfusion with aniicssa ; or else originally there 
was no aiinasm, only gatim pt anruusati. 

* Abhabbo. 
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of mind . . . one is unable to grow so as to abandon the view 
of the individual-group, doubt-and-wavcring and wrong 
handling of habit and rite. 

By not abandoning three states . . . forgetfulness, discom¬ 
posure, mental derangement . . . one is unable to abandon 
lack of giving thorough attention, following of the wrong way 1 
and sluggishness of mind. 

By not abandoning three states . . . distaste fox seeing 
the Ariyans, distaste for hearing Ariyan dhammu, a carping 
disposition 2 . . . one is unable to grow so as to abandon 
forgetfulness, discomposure, mental derangement. 

By not abandoning three states . . . flurry, lack of self- 
control and immorality one is unable to grow so as to abandon 
distaste for seeing the Ariyans, distaste for hearing Ariyan 
dhamma, and a carping disposition. 

[146] By not abandoning three states . . . lack of faith, 
stinginess and indolence . . . one is unable ... to abandon 
flurry, lack of self-control, immorality. 

By not abandoning three states . . . disregard, stubborn¬ 
ness, friendship with the wicked . . . one is unable ... to 
abandon lack of faith, stinginess, indolence. 

By not abandoning three states . . . shamelessness, reck¬ 
lessness, lack of seriousness . . . one is unable ... to 
abandon disregard, stubbornness, friendship with the wicked. 

Suppose, monks, this one is shameless, reckless and lacks 
seriousness. Being thus without seriousness he cannot grow 
so as to abandon disregard, so as to abandon stubbornness, 
so as to abandon friendship with the wicked. Having wicked 
friends he cannot . . . abandon lack of faith, stinginess and 
indolence. Being indolent he cannot . . . abandon flurrv, 
lack of self-control and immorality. Being i mm oral he 
cannot . . . abandon distaste for seeing the Ariyans, distaste 
for hearing Ariyan dhamma, and a carpingdisposition. Having 
a carping disposition he cannot . . . abandon forgetfulness, 
discomposure and mental derangement. 

1 Kummagga ; cf. A. U, 14; iii, 418. 

1 Uparambha-cittata , cf. A. iv, 170, conjoined with randha-gaved 
(looking for flaws). 
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[147] Beiug mentally deranged he cannot . . . abandon 
lack of giving thorough attention, following the wrong way 
and sluggishness of mind. Being sluggish of mind he cannot 
. . . . abandon view of the individual-group, doubt-and-waver- 
ing and wrong handling of habit and rite. Doubtful-ana- 
wavering he cannot . . . abandon lust, malice and delusion. 
Not abandoning lust, malice and delusion, he cannot grow so 
as to abandon rebirth, decay and death. [148.] 

But, monks, by abandoning three states one can gro.v so as 
to abandon rebirth, decay and death. What three 1 
By abandoning lust, malice and delusion. By abandoning 
these three states one can grow 30 as to abandon rebirth, 
decay and death.’ 

[149] (And so on in reverse order of the previous qualities.) 

§ vii (77). The crow. 

‘ Monks, the crow is possessed of ten qualities contrary to 
dhamma. What ten ? 

It is truculent 1 and pushing, greedy and a gross feeder, 
cruel and pitiless, clumsy, 2 of harBh voice, 3 muddle-headed 
and a hoarder of treasure. 4 A crow is possessed of these ten 
qualities contrary to dhamma. 

In like manner a wicked monk is possessed of ten qualities 
contrary to dhamma. What ten V 
(The same as those of the crow.) 

§ viii (78). The Unclothed . 5 

[150] ‘ Monks, the Unclothed are possessed of these ten 
qualities contrary to dhamma. "What ten ? 

The Unclothed are unbelievers, immoral, shameless, reckless, 
they arc no comrades of the very man, 4 they exalt self and 
depreciate others. 

1 Dhagsi; cf. Dhp. 244 kaka-surena, dhavsina . . . jm gabbhena. 
a Dubbala in its usual sense of ' feeble ’ cannot be applied to a crow. 

3 Oravitu—oruvu-yulto, oravanto carali. Corny. The word seems to 
occur nowhere else. P. Did. doubts derivation, but suggests ora- 
Vitamti. But it is evidently a lengthened form of avarawii. to croak, 

4 Npenyiko=nicaya karo, Corny. 

The Jains or naked ascetics, of whom the chief was Nhtupultn. 

’ Sappurim; cf. p. 70 n. 
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The Unclothed wrongly handle things temporal, 1 they tightly 
grip and refuse to let go of them. The Unclothed are rogues, 
monks, of evil desires, of perverse views. 

These are the ten qualities contrary to dharnma possessed 
by the Unclothed.’ 

§ ix (79). Occasions of iR-wiU. 

4 Monk 3 , there are these ten occasions of ill-will. 2 What 
ten ? 

One conceives ill-will at the thought: So-and-so has done 
me harm; he is doing me harm; he is going to do me harm. 3 
One conceives ill-will at the thought: So-and-so has done 
harm t,o one dear and precious to me; he is doing harm, he 
is going to do harm to one dear and precious to me. One 
conceives ill-will at the thought: So-and-so has done good to 
one not dear and precious to me: he is doing good, he is going 
to do good to one not dear and precious to me. Thus one is 
groundlessly annoyed. 

These are the ten occasions of ill-will.’ 

§ x (80). Ways of checking lU-wiU. 

‘ Monks, there arc these ten ways of checking ill-will. 
What ten ? 

One checks ill-will at the thought: So-and-so has done me 
harm. But how can that be ? 4 [151] He is doing, he will 
do me harm. But how can that be? One checks ill-will 
at the thought: So-and-so has done harm to one dear and 
precious to me; he is doing harm, he will do harm to one dear 
and precious to ine. But how can that he ? One checks 
ill-will at the thought: So-and-so has done good, is doing good, 
will do good to one not dear and precious to me. But how 
can that be ? Thus one is not groundlessly annoyed. 

These are the ten ways of checking ill-will.’ 

1 SandiUhi-pcram&sd ; cf. A. iii, 333; M. i. 43, 96, 402. 

! Aghdla-. Five at A. iii, 185. 

8 As at Dhs. § mO=Buddh. Psych. Elh. 2S2. 

• Kut'dtha labbhd (=sakka). Cf. S. i, 185. Possibly ‘ it can’t be 
helped.’ 


Chapter IX.—The Elders. 

§ i (81). Bahuna. 

Once the Exalted One was staying near Campa 1 on the 
bank of the Lotus-pond at Gaggara. Then the venerable 
Bahuna came to see the Exalted One, and on coming to him 
saluted h:m and sat down at one side. So seated he said 
this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Pray, sir, from what states free, detached and released 
does the Wayfarer dwell, with a mind whose barriers are 
broken down ?’ 2 

[152] * Bahuna, the Wayfarer is free, detached and released 
from 3 ten states and so dwells with a mind whose barriers 
are broken down. What are the ten ? 

The Wayfarer dwells free, detached and released from 
physical body, feeling, perception, mental factors and (per¬ 
sisting) consciousness . . . from rebirth, decay and death . . . 
from the passions, Bahuna, the Wayfarer is free, detached and 
released, and dwells with a mind whose barriers are broken 
down. 

Just as, Bahuna, a lotus, blue or red or W'hite, born in water, 
grown up in water, on reaching the surface rests on the water 
unsoiled thereby, 4 even so Bahuna, the Wayfarer, free, de¬ 
tached and released from these ten states, dwells with a mind 
whose barriers are broken down.’ 

§ ii (82). Ananda. 

Now the venarahle Ananda came to see the Exalted One 
. . . aa he sat at one side the Exalted One said this to 
him: 

‘ Ananda, there is no possibility that a monk who is an un- 

1 § 94 below; M. i, 339; S. i, 195, Capital of the Angas, now Bhagul- 
pur. Cf. MA. iii, 1. Bahuna seems unknown. 

2 Cf. 8. ii, 173; A. i, 259, celasa vimariyada-kutena. 

3 The use of the instrumental case throughout here might give the 
meaning ‘ by means of.’ 

4 Cf. Q.S. iii, 345 (gfithfie). 
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believer should reach increase, growth and maturity in this 
dhamma-discipline. There is no possibility that one who is 
immoral . . . of little learning ... of foul speech . . . [153] 
having wicked friends . . . indolent . . . muddle-headed 
. . . discontented ... of wicked desires . . . there is no 
possibility that a monk who holds perverse view should reach 
increase, growth and maturity in this dhamma-discipline. 
Indeed, Ananda, there is no possibility that a monk possessed 
of these ten qualities should do so. 

Rut, Ananda, there is a possibility that a monk who is a 
believer, virtuous, deeply learned, minder of what he has 
heard, that a monk who is fair-Bpoken, who has a lovely 
friend, who is ardent in energy, whose mindfulness is sure, 
[154] who is contented, wanting little, who holds right, view 
. . . there is a possibility that such a monk, possessing these 
ten qualities, should reach increase, growth and maturity 
in this dhamma-discipline.’ 

§ iii (83). Punniya. 1 

Now the venerable Puppiya came to see the Exalted One 
. . . as he sat at one side he asked this: 

' Pray, sir, what is the reason, what is the cause why at 
one time dhamma-teaching occurs to the Wayfarer and at 
another time dees not occur ?’ 

* A monk may be a believer, Puppiya; but if he pays no 
visit, dhamma-teaching occurs r.ot to the Wayfarer. But if 
he both be a believer and pay a visit, then dhamma-teaching 
does occur to the Wayfarer. 

But suppose a monk is both a believer and a visitor, but not 
a constant 2 visitor; or suppose he is all three of these but not 
a questioner ... or all these but not one who listens to 
dhamma with attentive ear; or suppose he does all these but 
yet on hearing dhamma bears it not in mind ... or doing all 
these things, if he does bear dhamma in mind, yet examines 
not the meaning of the teachings he has borne in mind; or 

1 P. seem 9 unknown. He ask® the same question at A. iv, 337. 

2 Payirupaiitd, one who attends constantly or sits beside a teacher. 
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though he does this [155], yet, by not understanding the 
meaning and the teaching, fares not onward in accordance 
with dhamma-teaching; or tliougL he does this, if he be not 
fair-spoken, possessed of urbane speech, distinctly and clearly 
enunciated 1 so as to make his meaning clear; or though he 
does this, yet if he is not one to teach, urge, incite and gladden 
his fellows in the Brahma-life—under such conditions dhamma- 
teaching does not occur to the Wayfarer. 

But, Puppiya, if he have (all these qualities), then dhamma- 
teaching does occur to the Wayfarer.’ 

§ iv (84). Declaration of gnosis. 

Now the venerable Moggallana the Great called to the monks, 
saying: ‘ Monks, your reverences!’ 

‘ Yes, your reverence/ replied those monks to the venerable 
Moggallana, who then said: 

‘ In this matter, your reverences, a monk declares gnosis 2 
thus: “Destroyed is rebirth, lived is the Brahma-life, done 
is what should be done. I am assured that there is no more 
of life in these conditions.” 

Then the Wayfarer or [156] a Wayfarer’s disciple who is 
a muser, skilled in attaining (musing), skilled in reading 
others' hearts, skilled in reading the habit of others’ hearts, 
closely examines, 3 questions and talks with him. He, thus 
closely examined, questioned and talked with by the Wayfarer 
or a disciple of the Wayfarer, who is a muser . . .—he comes 
to 0 desert 4 (so to speak), he, conies to a jungle/’ he dimes lo an 
ill pass, to ruin, to an ill pass and ruin alike. For the Way¬ 
farer or Wayfarer’s disciple . . . reading his heart with his 
own thus ponders: How is it that this worthy thus declares 
gnosis: “Destroyed is rebirth, lived is the Brahma-life, done 

1 Cf. O.S. ii, 106. s Af.nay vyakaroti. 

3 Cf. O.S. i, 160. 

4 Irinam apajjati. Irina (Sict.)= barren soil. Irina= desert. Corny. 
I'aa irina = tuczha-bhava (blank). 

5 Vijinam apajjati. There is a reading viciruim. Corny, reads 
vipinarr. (thicket). It means 1 a state of loss of virtue, of one lost in 

a forest.’ 
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is what should be done; I am assured that there is no more 
of life in these conditions” \ 

Then the Wayfarer or a Wayfarer’s disciple . . . reading 
his heart with his own, comes to know: But this worthy is 
wrathful, lives generally with heart beset by wrath. Such 
obsession by wrath means waning in the dhamma-discipline 
proclaimed by the Wayfarer. This worthy is grudging . . . 
a detractor of others’ virtues . . . spiteful . . . envious . . . 
stingy . . . [157] crafty ... a trickster ... of wicked de¬ 
sires ... of muddled wits . . . this worthy, though there 
was yet more to be done (to reach perfection), even if the 
remaining special attainments were but of t riflin g value, has 
come to a halt midway of his career; 1 halting midway is waning 
in the dhamma-discipline proclaimed by the Wayfarer. 

Indeed, monks, if he abandon not these ten conditions 
there is no possibility for a monk to reach increase, growth 
and maturity in this dhamma-discipline. But if he abandon 
them he may do so.’ 

§ v (86). The boaster . 

Once the venerable Cunda the Great 2 was staying among 
the Ceti at Sahajati. On that occasion be addressed the 
monks, saying: ‘ Monks, your reverences.’ 

‘ Yes, your reverence,’ replied those monks to the venerable 
Cunda the Great, who said: 

‘ In this matter, your reverences, suppose a monk is a boaster 3 
and garrulous about bis own attainments, thus: I have attained 
the first musing and can emerge 4 therefrom. [158] I can 

1 Anicrd-vosana; cf. D. ii, 73; M. i, 193; S. iii, 108; a term applied 
to Devadatta at Iliv., p. 85. 

* At § 24 and O.S. iii, 252 (about musing) he speaks to the monks 
at the same place. 

3 Katihi seems not to occur elsewhere. The strengthened form in 
negative is at 8n. 350; MP. 414. Here Corny, says katham-silo, vivatay 
Icatheti. 

4 ‘ Emergence ’ is said to mean the power to return to normal con¬ 
sciousness at a given predetermined moment. Cf. Path of Purity, 
iii. 870. 
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attain the sphere of nothingness . . . the sphere of Leith er- 
perception-nor-xiot-perceplion . . . the sphere wherein per- 
ception-and-feeling are ended, and can emerge therefrom. 

Thereupon the Wayfarer or a disciple of the Wayfarer, who 
is a muser, one skilled in attaining (musing), skilled in read¬ 
ing others’ hearts, skilled in reading the habit of others’ 
hearts, closely examines him, questions and talks with him. 
He thus closely examined, questioned and talked with by 
the Wayfarer or Wayfarer’s disciple, comes to a desert (so 
to speak), comes to a jungle, comes to an ill pass, to ruin, 
both to an ill pass and to ruin; for the Wayfarer or Way¬ 
farer’s disciple . . . reading his heart with hiB own thus 
ponders: How is it that this worthy is a boaster and garrulous 
about his own attainments, so as to say: “ I have attained 

the first . . . second . . . third . . . fourth musing and can 
emerge therefrom . . . the sphere wherein perception and 
feeling are ended, and can emerge therefrom ” ? 

Then the Wayfarer or Wayfarer’s disciple . . . reading his 
heart with his own, come3 to know: For many a day this 
worthy has been one whose deeds are incongruous, inconsist ent, 
shady and spotted. His deeds, his habits are not consistent 
with good morals. This worthy is immoral, and immorality 
like this means waning in the dhamma-discipline proclaimed 
by the Wayfarer. Moreover this worthy is an unbeliever, 
and unbelief means waning in the dhamma-discipline pro¬ 
claimed by the Wayfarer. [159] He is of little learning, 
and little learning means waning. He is foul-spoken, and 
foul speech means waning ... he has wicked friends, and 
wicked friendship means waning ... he is slothful, and sloth 
means waning ... he is of muddled wits, and muddled 
wits mean waning ... he is a fraud, and fraudulence 
means waning ... he is not forbearing, 1 and not-forbear- 
ance means waning . . . this worthy is weak in wisdom, 
and weak wisdom means waning in this dhamma-discipline 
proclaimed by the Wayfarer. 

Suppose, your reverences, a friend should say to his friend : 


1 Dubbhara ; cf. A. iv, 280. 
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“ When you are in need of money, old man, you will ask me 
for money and I will give it you.” The latter, when need of 
money arises, says to the former: “ I need money, o.d man. 
(Jive me money.” The other replies: ‘‘Then dig here, old 
man.” He digs there but finds no money, and says to the 
other: “You told me a lie. You gave me empty words in 
saying: ' Dig here.’ ” The other replies: “ No ! I told you 
no lie. I gave you not empty words; so dig you here. lie 
does so, but finds no money, and again reproaches his friend 
with falsehood. Again the friend denies it [160], saying: 

“ I told you no lie. 1 gave you not empty words, but I was 
out of my mind; I was distracted.” 1 

Just in the same way, your reverences, suppose a monk is 
a boaster and garrulous about his own attainments ... {he 
repeats the whole of the above) . . . [161] there is no possi¬ 
bility that such a monk, if he abandon not these ten qualities, 
will make increase, growth and maturity in this dhamma- 
discipline. But if he abandon them he may do so.’ 

§ vi (86). The question of gnosis. 

Onoe the venerable Kassapa the Great was staying in 
Bamboo Grove at the Squirrels’ Feeding-ground. On that 
occasion [162] he called to the monks, saying: ‘ Monks, your 
reverences!’ 

‘ Yea, your reverence,’ replied those monks to the venerable 
Kassapa the Great, who said this: 

‘ I 11 this matter, your reverences, a certain monk declares 
gnosis thus: “Destroyed is rebirth, lived is the Brahma- 
life, done is what was to be done. I am assured that there 
is no more of life in these conditions.” 

Then the Wayfarer or a disciple of the Wayfarer who is 
a muser, skilled in attaining (musing), skilled in reading 
others’ hearts, skilled in reading the habit of others’ hearts, 
closely examines and questions him, talks with him. Ho 
thus closely examined, questioned and talked with, comes to 

1 C/. 8. i, 126; O.S. ii, 90, •imm&day va puyuneyya citta-vikMupaij 
m ; here cetaso vipariy&yar). Below, § 8. For Sair.ma cf. O.S. i, 211 n. 
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a desert (so to speak), comes to a jungle, comes to an ill pass, 
to ruin, to an ill pass and to ruin alike. Then the Wayfarer 
or Wayfarer’s disciple . . . thus ponders: How is it that 
this worthy declares gnosis thus: Destroyed is rebirth . . . ? 
Then the Wayfarer or Wayfarer’s disciple . . . reading liis 
heart with his own, comes to know: This worthy is over- 
conceited; regarding his own conceit as truth he thinks he 
has won what he has not won; he thinks he has done what he 
has not done; he thinks he has attained what be has not 
attained. From over-conceit he declares gnosis thus: De¬ 
stroyed is rebirth. ... 

Then the Wayfarer or Wayfarer’s disciple who is a muser 
. . . thus ponders: Dependent on what, I wonder, is this 
worthy thus conceited, and regarding his own conceit as 
truth . . . thuB declares gnosis ? 

[163] Then reading his heart with his own he comes to know: 
But this worthy is of deep learning; he bears in mind what he 
has heard and treasures it up; those teaching that, lovely in 
the beginning, lovely midway, lovely at the end (of life), set 
forth the utterly complete Brahma-life in all its purity—such 
teachings he has much heard and borne in min d, verbally 
repeated, mentally examined, penetrated with view. There¬ 
fore is this worthy conceited; regarding his over-conceit as 
truth he thinks he has won what he has not won, he thinks 
he has done what he has not done . . . attained what he has 
not attained. It is from over-conceit that he declares gnosis 
thus: Destroyed is rebirth. . . . 

Then the Wayfarer or Wayfarer’s disciple . . . comes to 
know: This worthy is covetous; he lives generally with heart 
obsessed by coveting. Now obsession by coveting means 
waning in this dhamma-discipline proclaimed by the Wayfarer. 
This worthy is malicious. Now malice means waning. . . . 
This worthy is slothful and torpid. Now sloth -and -torpor 
means waning. . . . This worthy is imbalanced ... is a 
doubter and waverer . . . delights in doing things, delights 
in deeds, is wholly given over to delight in deeds. [164] This 
worthy delights in gossip, loves gossip, is wholly given over 
to delight in gossip . . . delights in sleep ... in society. . . . 
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Being of muddled wits, this worthy, even if the remaining 
special attainments were but of trifling value, has come to a halt 
midway of his career. Halting midway in one’s career is waning 
in the dhamma-discipline proclaimed by the Wayfarer. 

Indeed, your reverences, there is no possibility that this 
monk, without abandoning these ten qualities, should reach 
increase, growth and maturity in this dhamma-discipline. 
But should he abandon them there are good grounds for his 
reaching growth, increase and maturity therein.’ 

§ vii (87). Kalaka the monk. 

On that occasion, concerning Kalaka 1 the monk, the Exalted 
One called to the monks, saying: ‘ Monks !’ 

‘Yes, Bir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, who 
said this: 

* In this matter, monks, we have a monk who is disputa¬ 
tions, 2 who speaks not in favour of calming disputes. In so far 
as he is of such a nature, this state of things 3 conduces not to 
dearness, to respect, to cultivation, 4 to accord and oneness. 

[165] Then again a monk is not fond of the training, speaks 
not in favour of undergoing the training. In so far as he is 
such, this state of things also conduces not to dearness. . . . 

Again a monk is of evil desires, no speaker in favour of 
restraint of desires. In so far as he is such, this state of things 
also conduces not to dearness. . . . 

Again a monk ia wrathful . . . disparaging . . . crafty . . . 
a deceiver . . . [166] is by nature unobservant , 5 of teachings, 

1 The udddna of text has no title for this and next sutta, hut one 
MS. has what I have given. Neither Corny, nor Ang. Index notices 
the name Kalaka, and I have not found it elsewhere. Text, gives 
several variants; perhaps it is due to a confusion with KokSlika of 
§ »*• 

* Adkikaranika. Taken by P.B.D. as ‘ judge in a dispute,’ but by 
Corny, as ‘ disputatious.’ 

3 Dhamma. 

4 Bhdvanaya, in the sense of cultivating one'B acquaintance. Cf. 
sevitabba, bhajilabba, bhdvitabba. 

8 NUdmaka-jdtiyo (? jdtilco)=na upadhdrana sabhdvo, Corny. Cf■ 
O.S. ii, 106; A. iv, 296 (Corny, sigiuiy jdnituj) asamattho). 
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speaks not in favour of-observing teachings. In so far as he 
is such, this also conduces not to dearness. . . . 

Again a monk is not given to seclusion . . . does not 
kindly welcome hie fellows in the Brahma-life, speaks not in 
favour of welcoming kindly. In so far as he is such, this also 
conduces not to dearness, to respect, to cultivation, to accord 
and oneneBs. 

In such a monk, however much this longing arises: 0 that 
my fellows in the Brahma-life would honour, respect, appreciate 
and show deference to me !—yet his fellows in the Brahma-life 
neither honour, respect, appreciate nor show deference to him. 
What is the cause of that ? Because his discerning fellowe 
in the Brahma-life observe that those bad, unprofitable 
qualities are not abandoned in him. 

Just as if, monks, in an unbroken colt 1 however much this 
longing should arise: 0 that men would set me in the place 
of a trained thoroughbred, feed me with a thoroughbred’s 
food and groom me with the grooming oi a thoroughbred !— 
yet men put him not in the place of a thoroughbred, feed him 
not with a thoroughbred’s food, groom him not with the 
grooming of a thoroughbred. 

[167] "Why not ? Because discerning men observe that 
those crafty, roguish tricks, those swervings and crooked ways 
of his are not abandoned. 2 Even so, monks, however much 
this longing may arise in such a monk: 0 that my fellowe in 
the Brahma-life would honour, respect, appreciate and show 
deference to me !—yet his fellows in the Brahma-life do none 
of these things. Why not 1 Because, monks, his discerning 
fellows in the Brahma-life observe that those qualities are 
not abandoned in him. 

Now, monks, suppose we have a monk who is not disputa¬ 
tious, but who speaks in favour of calming disputes. In so far 
as he is not disputatious, but speaks in favour of calming 
disputes, this state of things conduces to dearness, respect, 
cultivation, to accord and oneness. 

1 Cf. A. i, 237 = O.S. i, 266=^4. iv, 397. Corny, aasalealunlcha — 
asw-pota. Below, XI, x. 

5 At M. i, 340 of the young elephant. 
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Then again he is fond of the training, speaks in favour of 
undergoing it . . . has small desires, speaks in favour of 
restraint of desires ... is not wrathful, speaks in favour of 
restraining wrath ... is not disparaging, speakB in favour 
of restraining disparagement . . . [168] is not crafty ... is 
no deceiver . . . is by nature observant of teachings, speaks in 
favour of observing teachings ... is given to seclusion . . . 
kindly welcomes his fellows in the brahma-life and speaks in 
favour of so doing. In so far as he is such an one, thi3 makes 
for dearness, respect, cultivation, accord and oneness. 

In such a monk, although no such longing arises as: 0 that 
my fellows in the Brahma-life would honour, respect, appreciate 
and show deference to me !—yet his fellows in the Brahma- 
life do honour, do respect, appreciate, do show deference to 
him. Why so ? Because, monks, his discerning fellows in 
the Brahma-life observe that in him those wicked, unprofitable 
qualities are abandoned. 

Just as if, monks, such longing as this should arise in a 
first-rate 1 thoroughbred steed: 0 that men would put me in 
the place of a thoroughbred, feed me with a thoroughbred’s 
food, groom me. with a thoroughbred’s grooming!—yet men 
do all these things to him. [169] Why so 1 Because discern¬ 
ing men observe that in him those crafty, roguish tricks, 
those swervings and crooked ways aTe abandoned. 

In the same way, monks, although no such desires arise in 
a monk of this sort, yet his fellows in the Brahma-life do none 
the less honour, respect, appreciate ami show deference to 
him. Why so ? Because in their discernment they observe 
that those wicked, unprofitable qualities are abandoned 
in him. 

§ viii (88). Disaster (a). 2 

‘ Monks, if any monk abuses and reviles, rails at the Ariyans 
who are his fellows in the Brahma-life, it is utterly, impossible, 
it is unavoidable, that he should not come to one or other of 
ten disasters. What ten ? 

He fails to attain the unattained, from what he has attained 
2 N° (b) with eleven results is at XI, § 6. 
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he falls away, 1 true dhamma is not made clear for him;* 
or else he is over-conceited about true dhamma, 3 or he 
follows the Bralima-life without delight therein, or he commits 
some foul offence, or falls into some grievous sickness, or goes 
out of his mind with distraction; he makes an end with mind 
confused, and when body breaks up, beyond death, he rises 
up again in the Waste, the Ill-bourn, the Downfall, in 
purgatory. 

Monk3, if any monk abuses and reviles ... it is unavoid¬ 
able that he should not come to one or other of these ten 
disasters.’ 

§ ix (89). The Kokalikan . 4 

[170] Now the Kokalikan monk came to see the Exalted 
One, and on coming to him saluted him and sat down at one 
side. So seated he sa.d this to the Exalted One: 

1 Sir, Sariputta and Moggallana have wicked desires, they 
are a prey to wicked desires,’ 

‘ Say not so, Kokalikan ! Say not so, Kokalikan ! Calm 
your heart towards Sariputta and Moggallana. Of dear 
virtues are Sariputta and Moggallana.’ 

Then for a second time and yet a third time the Kokalikan 
monk repeated his words, and a second and third time the 

1 CJ. A. ii, 252; G.S. ii, 185. 

8 Scddhamm'assa nn vodayati. Corny, has sasana-taddhamm'i as.ia 
vodanay rta gacchanti. 

3 CJ. § vi. Seven saddliammaa frequently named are: saddhc, hiri. 
ottappay, bahussulay, saccay, araddha-viriya, sati, panna. These may 
be regarded as personal convictions or attainments. (I translate at K.S. 
iii, 69, as ‘ the seven domains of good,’ but I doubt whether this is 
correct.) 

4 This well-known story is brought in to support the teachings of 
the previous suttas. It occurs st Sn. iii, 10=-Lord Chalmers’s Trans., 
p. 156 Jf.: S. i, 149 = A'.,§ i, 187; JA. iv. No. 481, and the githaa are 
quoted Netti 132 (177). Corny., which is much the same as at SnA. 
u, 473; SA. i, 216, and AA., ad loc.. states that he was the younger or 
Cula-Kokalika, not Maha-K. the disciple of Devadatta. He had 
<vbuBed the great disciples in a former birth. DhpA. on Dhp. v. 363 
dcssribes these gathas as referring to him. He was a native of the 
town Kokali. 


1 Btadda. 
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Exalted One reproved him with the same words. Thereupon 
the Kokalikan monk rose up from his seat, saluted the Exalted 
One, keeping his right side towards him. and departed. 

Not long after he had departed the whole body of the 
Kokalikan monk broke out with pustules of the size of mustard- 
seed. From being of the size of mustard-seed they grew to 
the size of lentils, theD to that of chick-peas, 1 then to that of 
kola-nut stones, then to the size of a jujube, then to that of 
myrobalan, then to that of unripe vilva fruit, 2 then to that of 
billa fruit. Having grown to that size they burst [171]. 
discharging pus and blood. And there he lay on plantain 
leaves, just like a poisoned fish. 3 

Thereupon Tudu, the individual Brahma, 4 went to see the 
Kokalikan monk, and on reaching him stood on a cloud and 
said this to him: 

1 Kokalikan. calm your heart towards Sariputta and Mog¬ 
gallana ! Of dear virtues are Sariputta and Moggallana.’ 

‘ Who are you, your reverence V 

‘lam Tudu, the individual Brahma.’ 

‘ Were you not pronounced a non-returner by the Exalted 
One ? Then how is it that you come here ? See how you 
have erred in this matter.’ r ’ 

Thereupon Tudu the individual Brahma addressed the 
Kokalikan monk in these verses: 

I 11 sooth to every man that’s bom 
A hatchet grows within his mouth, 

Wherewith the fool, whene’er he speaks 
And speaks amiss, doth cut himself. 

' K 11 Idyn—connka, Coiry. 

* At Sn. trims. * a. quince.’ 

* At thr porch, oj Jttamna monastery. This later addition and the 
appearance of Tudu is in the Jataka C., and the previous sutta in the 
Sayyutta version is from the Commentaries. 

* Paccfka Brahma. Tudu had been K'a guru, and on his death was 
pronounced a non-rcturner by the Master. 

' p, I.w yarn te \dny aparaddhay i t-, you can’t be a non-returner; 
a mistake has born made. 7.1. has’ You’ll becomea yakkhaon a dung¬ 
hill.’ 
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Wno praiseth him who should be blamed 
Or blameth who should praised be, 

He by his lips stores up ill-luck, 

And by that ill-luck finds no bliss. 

Small is the ill-luck of a man 
Who gambling loseth all his wealth. 

Greater by lar th’ ill-luck of him 
Who, losing all and losing self. 

’Gainst the Wellfarers fouls his mind. 

Whoso reviles the worthy ones, 

In speech and thought designing ill, 

For an hundred thousand periods, 

For six and thirty, with five more 
Such periods, to purgatory’s doomed. 1 

[172] But the Kokalikan monk met his end by that same 
sickness. When he had made an end he rose up again in 
Paduma 2 Purgatory, for hardening his heart against Sariputta 
and Moggallana. 

Then when the night was far spent, the Brahma Sahampati 
shedding radiance lit up Jeta Grove from end to end, and came 
to see the Exalted One, and on coming to him saluted him 
and stood at one sice. Thus standing the Brahma Sahampati 
said this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Sir, the Kokalikan monk has met his end, and having met 
his end has risen up again in Paduma Purgatory, for hardening 
his heart against Sariputta and Moggallana.’ Thus spake 
the Brahma Sahampati, and so saying saluted the Exalted 
One, keeping his right side towards him, and vanished there 
and then. 

But the Exalted One, when that night had gone, addressed 
the monkh, saying : 

‘ Monks, last night when night was waning the Brahma 

1 The first verse is iron Mrs. Rhys Davids’s trans. at K.S. l, 188; 
the rest from mine at O.S. ii, 3. 

2 Corny. ‘ not a special purgatory,’ but presumably one where periods 
are reckoned according to the thousand-petalled Ictus. 
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Sabampati shedding radiance lit up Jeta Grove from end to 
end, and on coming to mo saluted me and . . . standing at 
one side said this to me ’ (and he repeated his words). 

At these words a certain monk said to the Exalted 
One: 

‘P-ay, sir, how long is the measure of life in Paduma 
Purgatory V 

‘ Long indeed, monk, is the measure of life in Paduma 
Purgatory. It were no easy thing to reckon it thus: [173] So 
many years or 30 many centuries or so many thousands of 
years or so many hundreds of thousands of years. 

‘ But, sir, can a figure be made V 

‘ It can, monk.’ Then the Exalted One added: 

‘ Suppose, monk, a Kosalan cartload of twenty measures 
of sesamum seed, and suppose that at the, end of every century 
one took out a single seed. Sooner would that Kosalan 
cartload of twenty meaaurcs of sesamum seed he lined up and 
finished by this method than the period of the Abbuda Purga¬ 
tory. Just as are twenty such, such is one Nirabhuda 
Purgatory. Twenty of these make one Ababa . . . twenty 
of these one Ahaha ". . . twenty of these one A^a Purgatory. 
Of these twenty make one Kumuda Purgatory. Of these 
twenty make one Sogandbika Purgatory. Of these twenty 
make one Uppalaka Purgatory; tweuty of these one Puitfarika 
Purgatory, and twenty of these make one Taduma Purgatory. 1 
Now, monk, it is in the Paduma Purgatory that the Kokahkan 
monk has risen up again, for hardening his heart against 
Sariputta and Moggallana. 

Thus spake the Exalted One. The Wellfarer having thus 
spoken, the Teacher added this further. 

[174] In sooth to every man that’s born 

A hatchet grow3 within his mouth . . . (a$ above). 


1 8nA. (but not the others) adds that ; some say that the names of 
the Purgatories are representations of the lamentations i e.g.. ahaha, 
abdba, afata) or occupations of their inmates. Others that they are 
cold Purgatories (and presumably these words represent the chattering 
of teeth, etc.).’ 
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§ x (90). The powers. 

Now the veuera Lde Sariputta came to see the Exalted One. 
As he sat at one side the Exalted One said this to him: 

‘ Pray, Sariputta, what, are the powers of the monk 1 who has 
destroyed the cankers ? Possessed of what powers does such 
a monk come to know of the destruction of the cankers: 
Destroyed in me are the cankers ’ ? 

« Tenfold, sir, are the powers of the monk who has destroyed 
the cankers, possessed of which powers he knows: Destroyed 
in me are the cankers. What are the ten ? 

In this matter, sir, by the monk who has destroyed the 
cankers all compounded things are by right insight clearly 
seen, as they really are, to be of the nature of impermanence. 
[175] In so far as they are thus clearly seen, this is a power oi 
such a monk, by reason of which power he comes to know: 
Destroyed in me are the cankers. 

Then again, sir, by the monk who has destroyed the cankers 
all compounded things are seen by right insight, as they 
really are ; as being like unto burning charcoal. 2 This is a 
power of such a monk, by reason of which power he ccmes to 
know: Destroyed in me are the cankers. 

Again, sir, the thoughts of such a monk flow towards 
seclusion, 3 slide and tend to seclusion, come to rest in seclusion, 
take delight in seclusion, come utterly :o cease in all conditions 
that may give rise to cankers. This, sir. is a power of such a 
monk, by means of which power . . . 

Again, sir, by such a monk the four arisings of mindfulness 
are made to grow, thoroughly made to grow. In so far as this 
is so . . . this is a power . . . 

Again, sir, by such a monk the four best efforts 4 are made to 
grow, thoroughly made to grow. In so far as this is so . . . 
this also is a power . . . 

Likewise the four bases cf psychic power' 1 . . . the five 
faculties . . . the five powers . . . the seven limbs of wisdom 

Eight of those arc at A. iv, 224. 

- One of many similes for kamn at It. i, 130. 

3 Yivtku-. Cf. K.8. v, 223. 'Ibid., 219. '-Ibid. 225, etc. 
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. . . the Ariyan eightfold Way is made to grow, thoroughly 
made to grow. In bo far aa in a monk the Ariyan eightfold 
Way ia made to grow, thoroughly made to grow, this also, 
air, ia a power of the monk who has destroyed the cankers, 
by reason of which power he cornea to know: Destroyed in 
me are the cankers. 

These, sir, are the ten powers of the monk who has destroyed 
the cankers.’ 


Chapter X.— The Lay-Followers. 

§ i (91). Pleasures of sense. 

[176] Once the Exalted One was staying near Sav&tthi at 
Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s Park. On that occasion the 
housefather Anathapindika came to see the Exalted One . . . 
as he sat at one side the Exalted One said this to him: 

[177] ‘Housefather, there are these ten enjoyers of sense- 
pleasures 1 found existing in the world. What ten 1 

Herein, housefather, a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures 
seeks after wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily; sc doiDg he 
makes not himself happy and cheerful, 2 he does not share 
with others, he does no meritorious deeds. 

Again a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeks after 
wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily; but in so doing he does 
make himself happy and cheerful, but he does not share with 
others, and he does no meritorious deeds. 

Again a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeks after 
wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily; hut in so doing he does 
make himself happy and cheerful, he does share, with Others, 
he does meritorious deeds. 

Then again a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeks after 
wealth both lawfully and unlawfully, both arbitrarily and 
not so; but in so doing he makes not himself happy and cheerful, 
nor does he share with others, nor does he do meritorious 
deeds. 

Again a certain enjoyer of scnac-plcasures seeks after wealth 
both lawfully and unlawfully, both arbitrarily and not, and 
does make himself happy and cheerful, yet shares not with 

1 ATd?7i(i&Aoym=luxurioua. Three 60 rts are deeoribed at K.S. 
iv\ 235-41 to the headman Raaiya, Arranged in the same tedious way, 
but doubtless held suitable for the comprehension of housefathers. 

2 As at D. i, 51; G.S. ii, 75, etc. 
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others and does no meritorious deeds. Yet again a certain 
enjoyer of sense-pleasures, seeking after wealth in this way, 
does all three of these things. 

Now again, housefather, a certain enjoyer . . . seeking 
after wealth lawfully, not arbitrarily, in so doing neither 
makes himself happy and cheerful, nor does he share with 
others, nor does he do meritorious deeds. 

Again a certain enjoyer . . . seeking after wealth lawfully, 
not arbitrarily, [178] though he makes himself happy and 
cheerful, yet shares not with others and docs no meritorious 
deeds. 

Yet again a certain enjoyer . . . seeking after wealth 
lawfully, not arbitrarily, does make himself happy and cheerful, 
does share with others, does meritorious deeds. Rut. he 
make.8 use of his wealth with greed and longing, he is infatu¬ 
ated therewith, heedless of the danger, blind to his own 
salvation. 1 

On the other hand a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures, 
seeking after wealth lawfully, not arbitrarily, and making 
himself happy and cheerful, both shares with others and docs 
meritorious deeds, but makes use of his wealth without 
greed and longing, without infatuation; he is not heedless of 
the danger, he is not blind to his own salvation. 

Now, housefather, in the case where this enjoyer of sense- 
pleasures seeks wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily, and in so 
doing makes not himself happy and cheerful, shares not wil-h 
others and does no meritorious deeds, in such a case this 
enjoyer of sense-pleasures is culpable 0:1 three counts: First 
he seeks wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily; this is the first 
count. Then he makes not himself happy and cheerful; this 
is the second count. Thirdly he shares not his wealth with 
others and does no meritorious deeds; this is the third count 
on which he is culpable. Thus, housefather, he is culpable 
on three counts. 

Now, housefather, in the case where the enjoyer of sense- 

1 As at K.S. iv, 237 hut, thpre, as hero, ajjhtiprmra (I'liilty of an 
offence) should read ajjhopanna. hoc Trenckncr-Andcrsen-Smith, 
P. Diet. s.v. 
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pleasures seeks wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily, but in so 
doing makes himself happy and cheerful, yet shares not with 
others and does no meritorious deeds, in such a case he is 
cnipable on two counts, praiseworthy on one count. For he 
seeks wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily; this is the first 
count on which he is culpable. He makes himse.f happy and 
cheerful; this is the count on which he is praiseworthy. He 
shares not with others and does no meritorious deeds; this is 
the second count on which he is culpable. Thus, housefather, 
he is culpable on two counts, praiseworthy on one. 

[179] Now, housefather, in the case where this enjoyer of 
sense-pleasures seeks wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily, and 
in so doing makes himself happy and cheerful, shares with 
others and does meritorious deeds—in such a case he is cul¬ 
pable on one count, praiseworthy on two. For in seeking 
wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily be is culpable cn one count; 
in making himself happy and cheerful, sharing with others 
and doing meritorious deeds, he is praiseworthy on two 
counts. Thus, housefather, he is culpable on one, praise¬ 
worthy on two counts. 

Again, housefather, in the case where he seeks wealth both 
lawfully and unlawfully, both arbitrarily and not, and in bo 
doing neither makes himself happy and cheerful, nor shares 
with others nor does meritorious deeds—in such a case he is 
praiseworthy on one count, culpable on three. For in seeking 
wealth lawfully and not arbitrarily he is praiseworthy on this 
one count only; in doing so unlawfully and arbitrarily he is 
culpable on this first count; in not making himself happy and 
cheerful he is culpable on this second count; in not sharing or 
doing meritorious deeds he :s culpable on this third count. 
Thus, housefather, on fins one count he is praiseworthy, on 
these three he is culpable. 

Again, housefather, in the case where he seeks wealth both 
lawfully and unlawfully, both arbitrarily and not, but in so 
doing makes himself happy and cheerful, yet shares not with 
others and does no meritorious deeds—in such a case he is 
praiseworthy on two counts, culpable on two. For in seeking 
wealth lawfully and not arbitrarily he is praiseworthy on this 
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first count; in doing so unlawfully and arbitrarily he is 
culpable on this first count; in making himself happy 
and cheerful he is praiseworthy on this second count; 
in not sharing with others and doing no meritorious deeds 
he is culpable on this second count. Thus, housefather, 
[180] he is praiseworthy on two counts, culpable on two 
counts. 

Again, housefather, in the case where he seeks wealth both 
lawfully and unlawfully, both arbitrarily and not, and in so 
doing makes himself happy and cheerful and shares with 
others and does meritorious deeds—in such a case he is praise¬ 
worthy on three counts, culpable on one. For in seeking 
wealth lawfully and not arbitrarily he is praiseworthy on this 
first count, in doing so unlawfully and arbitrarily he is culpable 
on this one count; in making himself happy and cheerful he 
is praiseworthy on this second count, in sharing with others 
and doing meritorious deeds he is praiseworthy ou this third 
count. Thus on these three counts he is praiseworthy, cul- 
oable on one count. 

Yet again, housefather, in the case where he seeks after 
wealth lawfully not arbitrarily, but in so doing makes not 
himself happy and cheerful, nor shares with others and does 
no meritorious deeds—in such a case he is praiseworthy on 
one count, culpable on two. For in seeking wealth lawfully 
not arbitrarily, on this one count he is praiseworthy; in not 
making himself happy and cheerful he is culpable on this 
first count; in not sharing and not doing meritorious deeds 
he is culpable on this second count. Thus on this one count 
he is praiseworthy, on these two he is culpable. 

Again, housefather, in the case where he seeks after wealth 
lawfully, not arbitrarily, and in doing so makes himself happy 
aud cheerful, yet shares not with others and does no meri¬ 
torious deeds—in this case he is praiseworthy on two counts, 
culpable on one count. For in seeking wealth lawfully, not 
arbitrarily, he is praiseworthy on this first count; in making 
himself happy and cheerful he is praiseworthy on this second 
count; in not sharing with others and not doing meritorious 
deeds he is culpable on this one count. [181] Thus, house- 
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father, on these two counts he is praiseworthy, culpable on 
this one count. 

Now, housefather, in the case where he seeks after wealth 
lawfully, not arbitrarily, and in s doing makes himself happy 
and cheerful and likewise shares with others and does meri¬ 
torious deeds, yet makes use of his wealth with greed and long¬ 
ing, is infatuated therewith, heedless of t.he. danger and blind 
to his own salvation—in such a case this man is praiseworthy 
on three counts, culpable on one count. For in seeking 
wealth lawfully, not arbitrarily, he is praiseworthy on this 
first count; in making himself happy and cheerful he is praise¬ 
worthy on this second count; in sharing and doing meritorious 
deeds he is praiseworthy on this third count; but as he makes 
use of his wealth with greed and longing ... he is culpable 
on this one count. Thus on these, three counts he is praise¬ 
worthy, on this one count culpable. 

But, housefather, in the case where this enjoyer of sense- 
pleasures seeks after wealth lawfully, not arbitrarily, and in 
so doing makes himself happy and cheerful, and also shares 
his wealth with others and does meritorious deeds therewith, 
and further makes use of it without greed ana longing, without 
infatuation, and is not heedless of the danger or blind to his 
own salvation—in such a case he is praiseworthy on four 
counts. For in seeking after wealth lawfully, not arbitrarily, 
on this first count he is praiseworthy; in making himself happy 
and cheerful he is praiseworthy on this second count; in shar¬ 
ing his wealth with others and doing meritorious deeds there¬ 
with, on this third count also he is praiseworthy; in making 
use of his wealth without greed and longing, without infatua¬ 
tion, in not being heedless of the danger, in not being blind to 
his own salvation, on this fourth count he is praiseworthy. 
Thus on these four counts he is praiseworthy. 

Thus, housefather, these ten sorts of enjoyers of sense- 
pleasures are found existing in the world. 

Now, housefather, of these ten enjoyers of sense-pleasures 
he who seeks after wealth lawfully, not arbitrarily, [182] and 
in so doing makes himself happy and cheerful, also shares his 
wealth with others, and further does meritorious deeds there- 
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with, and yet makes use of his wealth without greed and long¬ 
ing, without infatuation, heedful of the danger and alive to 
his own salvation 1 —of these ten this one is best and chief, 
topmost, highest and supreme. Even as from a cow comes 
milk, from milk cream, from cream butter, from butter ghee, 
from ghee the shimmings of ghee, and that is reckoned the 
best—even so of these ten enjoyers of sense-pleasures . . . 
this one is reckoned best and chief, topmost, highest and 
supreme.’ 

§ ii ( 92 ). Guilty dread. 

Now the housefather Anathapin^ika went to see the Exalted 
One. ... As he sat at one aide the Exalted One said this 
to him: 

‘ Housefather, when the fivefold guilty dread 2 is allayed in 
the Ariyan disciple and he is possessed of the four limbs of 
stream-winning, and has well seen and well penetrated the 
Ariyan Method by insight, he may. if he so desire, himself 
proclaim thus of himself: I am one who has cut, off the doom of 
Purgatory, of rebirth in the womb of an animal, iu the realm 
of ghosts; cut off is the Waste, the Ill-bourn, the Downfall. 
A Stream-winner am I, one not doomed to the Downfall, 
assured, bound for enlightenment. Now, housefather, what 
is the livefold guilty dread that is allayed in him ? 

[183J It is that guilty dread, housefather, which he who 
kills begets in this same visible state, as a result of his killing; 
it is that guilty dread about the life to come, which he who 
kills begets; also that mental suffering and dejection which he 
experiences. By abstaining from killing he begets no guilty 
dread in this 3ame visible state nor for the life to come; he 
experiences no mental suffering and dejection. Thus in him 
who abstains from killing that guilty dread is allayed. 

That same guilty dread, housefather, which he who takes 
what is not given . . . who is a wrongdoer in sexual desires 

1 This phrase and the simile following are at G.S. ii, 104 ( A . ii, 05), 
where the reading is mokkho for our pamokkho. Cf. S. iii, 264. 

2 Almost the same as at K.S. v, 333, but here reckoned a Ten— i.P., 
freedom from the fivefold guilty dread, possession of the four elements 
of stream-winning and understanding of the Ariyan Method. 
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who tells lies . . . who is under the influence of liquor 
fermented and distilled and so given 1 to negligence—the guilty 
dread which, as a result of these things, he begets in this same 
visible state, also about the life to come, alsc that mental 
suffering and dejection—these are not begotten by him who 
abstains from occasions (or places) for taking liquor fermented 
and distilled. Thus in him who so abstains that, guilty dread 
is allayed. 

These are the five guilty dreads that are allayed. And of 
what four limhs of stream-winning is he possessed ? 

Herein, housefather, the Ariyan disciple is possessed of 
unwavering confidence in the Enlightened One thus: That 
Exalted One i3 arahant, a perfectly enlightened one, perfect 
in knowledge and practice, a Wellfarer, wcrld knower, un¬ 
surpassed trainer of men who can be trained. Teacher of 
devas and mankind, a Buddha is the Exalted One. 

He is possessed of unwavering confidence in dhamma, 
thu9: Well proclaimed by the Exalted One is dhamma, to be 
known in this visible state, not. limited to time, but of the 
sort to come and see, that leads or.ward : to be understood 
personally by the discerning ones. 

He is possessed of unwavering confidence in the Order, 
thus: Well faring onward is the Exalted One’s order of disciples, 
straight faring onward, faring onw r ard by the Method, dutifully 
faring onward; that is, the four pairs of individuals, the eight 
individual men—that is the Exalted One’s order of disciples, 
one worthy of reverence, worthy of worship, worthy of offer¬ 
ings, worthy of salutations with clasped hands, an unsur¬ 
passed field of merit for the w-orld. 

He is possessed of the virtues dear to the Ariyans, virtues 
unbroken, [184] whole, unspotted, giving liberty, praised by 
the discerning ones, virtues untainted, conducing to concen¬ 
tration of mini. Of these four limbs of stream-winning he 
is possessed. 

And what in him is the Ariyan Method that is well seen and 
well penetrated by insight ? 


1 -pamdda-tthdyi. 
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Herein, housefather, the Ariyan disciple thus reflects: This 
being, that is. By the arising of this, that arises. This not 
being, that is not. By the ending of this, that comes to 
cease. That is to say: Because of ignorance, the activities; 
because of the activities, conscious being; because of conscious 
being, name-and-shape; because of name-and-shape, the six 
centres of sense; because of the six centres of sense, contact; 
because of contact, feeling; because of feeling, craving; be¬ 
cause of craving, grasping; because of grasping, becoming; 
because of becoming, birth; because of birth, decay-and- 
death, grief, lamentation and woe, dejection and despair come 
into being. Thus is the arising of this whole mass of Ill. 

But with the waning and utter ceasing without remainder 
of ignorance, the ending of the activities; with the ending 
of the activities, the ending of conscious being; with the 
ending of conscious being, the ending of name-and-shape; 
with the erding of name-and-shape, the ending of the Six 
centres of sense; with the ending of the six centres of sense, 
the ending of contact; with the. ending of contact, the ending 
of feeling; with the ending of feeling, the ending of craving; 
with the ending of craving, the ending of grasping; with 
the ending of grasping, the ending of becoming; with the 
ending of becoming, the ending of birth; with the ending of 
birth, dcoay-and-dcath, grief, lamentation and woe, dejection 
and despair ccasc to become. 

Thus is the ending of this whole mass of Ill, and this for 
him is the Ariyan Method well seen, well penetrated by 
insight. 

Now, housefather, since for the Ariyan disciple these five 
guilty dreads are allayed, and he is possessed of these four 
limbs of stream-winning, and for him this Ariyan Method is 
well seen and well penetrated by insight, he, if he so desires, 
hiir.self may proclaim of himself: Destroyed is Turgatory for 
me, destroyed is birth in the womb of an animal, destroyed is 
the realm of ghosts, destroyed is (rebirth in) the Waste, the 
Ill-bourn, the Downfall, in Purgatory, a stream-winner am I, 
one not doomed to the Downfall, one assured, bound for 
enlightenment.’ 
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§iii ( 93 ). View. 

[185] On a certain occasion the Exalted One was staying 
near Savatthl at Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s Park. 

Now the housefather Anathapindika left Savatthl at an 
early hour to visit the Exalted One. But it occurred to him: 
It is not time to see the Exalted One, he is in retirement. 
Nor is it time to see the monks who make the mind to grow; 1 
those monks are in retirement. Suppose I were to pay a visit 
to the Park where dwell the Wanderers who hold other views. 

So the housefather Anathapindika drew near the Park 
where dwelt the Wanderers holding other views. 

Now cn that occasion the Wanderers holding other views, 
having come together in a great company, were sitting engaged 
in divers childish talk, all talking loudly, making a great 
noise and din. But when they saw the housefather Aratha- 
pindika approaching, while yet he was at some distance, they 
hushed each other, saying: ‘ Make little noise, vour reverence ! 
Make no noise, your reverence ! Here comes the housefather 
Anathapindika, a disciple of Gotama the recluse. This 
housefather Anathapindika is one of those disciples of 
Gotama the recluse, householders clad in white, who live at 
Savatthl. Now those worthies are fond of little noise, they 
are schooled to little noise, they speak in praise of little noise. 
Maybe, if he sees our company making little noise, he wil. 
think it worth his while to draw near.' 3o those Wanderers 
kept silence. 

So the housefather Anathapindika drew near to those 
Wanderers, and on coming to them greeted them courteously, 
and after courteous greetings and reminiscent talk [186] sat 
down at one side. As he thus sat those Wanderers said this 
to him: 

‘ Tell us, housefather, what views decs Gotama the recluse 
hold ?’ 

' Indeed, sirs, I know not all the view of the Exalted One.’ 

1 Manc-bhivaniyi=m(mo-vaddhanalcd, Corny. CJ. h'.S. iii, 1 (where 
1 mistranslate). The whole introductory part is at M. ii, 23; cf. D- 
iii, 37. 
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‘ You say you know not all the view of Gotama the recluse, 
housefather. Then tell us what view the monks hold.’ 

‘ Indeed, .sirs, of llie monks also I know not all the view.’ 

1 Well, housefather, since you know not all the view either of 
Gotama the recluse or of the monks, tell us what sort, of view 
von yourself hold.’ 

‘ This, sirs, indeed were no hard task—to tellyou of what sort 
of view I am myself. But first let your reverences expound 
your own view’s. Afterward it will be r.o hard task for me to 
expound what, views I hold myself.’ 

At these words a certain Wanderer said this to the house 
father Anathapindika: ‘ Eternal is the world; this is truth; 
any other view is infatuation. That is the view I hold, 
housefather.’ 

And yet another Wanderer said: ‘ Not eternal is the world; 
this is truth; other view is infatuation. That is the view I 
hold, housefather.’ 

And yet another . . . and another said: ! Limited is the 
world . . . unlimited is the world . . . soul 1 is body . . . 
soul is one thing, body another ... a wayfarer (man) 2 is 
beyond death, a wayfarer is not beyond death ... a 
wayfarer both is and is not beyond death . . . neither is 
nor is not beyond death,’ adding, ' such is my view, house¬ 
father. ’ 

At these words the housefather Anathapindika said this to 
those Wanderers: 

‘ Sirs, when this or that worthy says: “ I hold this view’, 
housefather: Eternal is the world” [187]—such view arises 


1 Jiva (the living thing) the later TJpanishaHie term for ‘boiiI’ as 
distinguished from alma. Jiva is the link (individual soul) joining 
alma to attabhava (personality). 

2 Tathagata, as I remarked above, I take this term in this context 
as applied to any man; the Tathagata (par excellence) I have translated 
Wayfarer. This set of views is about the only one put in the mouths 
of the ‘ Heretics ’ by the monks. If they used the word tathagata at 
all, it would not be in the sense used by the Pali records Corny. 
generally interprets as ‘ just a being.’ It is unlikely that the Master 
called himself Tathagata, certainly not Buddha. ‘Is’ means ‘survives.’ 
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either from his own lack of close thinking, or it depends on 
the words of someone else. 1 A view like this has become, is 
put together, thought out, has arisen dependent on something. 
Now whatever has become, is put together, thought out, has 
arisen dependent on something that is impermanent. What 
is impermanent, that is Ill. To what is Ill that worthy 
clings; to what is III that worthy resorts. As to the view, 
sirs: Not eternal is the world—such view also arises either 
from his own lack of close thinking . . . that view has be¬ 
come . . . whatever has become . . . that is impermanent. 
What is impermanent, that is Ill. To what is Ill that worthy 
clings, to what iB Ill that worthy resorts. (And the same is 
to be said of each of the other views.)’ 

[188] At these words those Wanderers said this to the 
housefather Anathapindika: 

‘ Well, housefather, we have all expressed our several views 
according as we hold them. Do you now tell us what view 
you hold yourself.’ 

‘ Sirs, whatsoever has become, is put together, is thought 
out, is dependent on something else, that, is impermanent. 
What is impermanent, that is Ill. What is Ill, that is not 
of me, I am not that, not for me is that the self. Such is my 
own view, sirs.’ 

‘ Well, housefather, since you hold that whatsoever has 
become, put together ... is impermanent, and since you 
hold that the impermanent is Ill, then, housefather, you 
cling to HI, you make Ill your resort.’ 

‘ Sirs, since whatsoever has become, whatsoever is put 
together, thought out, dependent on something else, is im¬ 
permanent; since what is impermanent is Ill; since what, is 
Ill is not of me, Lam not that, not for me is that, the self— 
thu3 is this matter well seen by me as it really is by right 
insight; and from that Ill I have come to know to the utter¬ 
most the escape, as it really is.’ 

At these words the Wanderers kept silent, were confounded, 

1 Paraghnnn, to be distinguished from parato ghosa (voice from the 
beyond) of G.S. i, 79. 
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hung the head, looked downward, were disappointed, sat 
unable to make reply. 

So the housefather Anathapindika. seeing those Wanderers 
confounded, unable to make reply, rose up from his seat and 
went to see the Exalted One, and on ooming to him, saluted 
him and sat down at one side. So seated (he related all 
the conversation he had had with the Wanderers holding 
other views). Whereupon the Exalted One said: ‘ Well done, 
housefather! Well dune, housefather ! Even thus righteously 
are infatuated people from time to time to be confuted and 
rebuked by you.’ 

Thereupon the Exalted One instructed, stirred, fired and 
gladdened the housefather Anathapin^ika with a talk abuut 
dhamma, And the housefather Anathapin^ika. thus in¬ 
structed, stirred, fired and gladdened with a talk obout 
dhamma [189J, rose up from his seat, saluted the Exalted 
One by keeping his right side towards him, and so departed. 

Not long after the housefather Anathapindika had gone, 
the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: 

‘Monks, any monk who had been fully ordained in this 
dhamma-discipline even for a hundred rain-seasons might 
reasonably from time to time confute and rebuke the Wander¬ 
ers holding other views just as they have been confuted by 
the housefather Anathapiiidika.’ 

§ iv (94). Vajjiyamahita. 1 

Once the Exalted One was staying at Campa on the bank 
of the Lotus Pond at Gaggara. 

Now the housefather Vajjiyamahita left Campa at an early 
hour to see the Exalted One. But it occurred to him: It is 
not the time to see the Exalted One . . . ( exactly as in the 
■previous sullu with the different name). . . . [190] So those 

Wanderers kept silence. 

So the housefather Vajjiyamahita drew near to these 
Wanderers, and on coming to them greeted them courteously 

1 Cj. § 81. With a number of other laymen said to have won the 
deathless at A. iii, 451. 
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, . . and sat, down at one side. As he thus sat those Wander¬ 
ers holding other views said this to him: 

‘ Is it true, housefat her, as it, is said, that Ootama the recluse 
blames all ascetic, ways, that he downright upbraids and 
reproaches every ascetic w'ho lives the hard life ?’ 

1 No indeed, sirs, the Exalted One blames not all ascetic 
ways, nor does he downrigh* upbraid and reproach every 
ascetic who lives the hard life. The Exalted One, sirs, 
blames the blameworthy, praises the praiseworthy. In so 
doing the Exalted One is a particularize! that Exalted One 
is not one who makes sweeping assertions 1 herein.’ 

At these w'ords a certain Wanderer said this to the house¬ 
father Vajjiyamahita: 

1 Stay thou, housefather ! That Gotama the recluse, 
whose praises you utter, is a nihilist., 2 one who defines nothing 

aa certain.’ 3 

‘ Nay, sir, herein I speak with good reason. The Exalted 
One has thus defined: “ This is good; that is bad.” By thus 
defining good and bad the Exalted One is a deilner. He is 
no nihilist, not one who defines nothing as certain.’ 

[191] At these words those Wanderers were silent, were 
confounded, hung the head, looked downwards, were dis¬ 
appointed, and sat unable to make reply. 

Then the housefather Vajjiyamahita, seeing that those 
Wanderers were in such a state, rose up from his seat and 
went, to see the Exalted One. ... As he sat at one side 
he told the Exalted One of his conversation with those Wander¬ 
ers holding other views. Then said the Exalted One to him: 

‘ Well done, housefather ! Well done, housefather ! Even 

1 Vihhajjn-vado, eirnysa-vneln. free (Inl'imn the Man, 73. 10fi; Sinicyn . 

357; K.S. ii, 2 n.; M. ii, 197. 

2 Vencyiko, a nihilist. Cf. M. i, 140, venayilco samano Ootamo sato 
sattassa ur.chedar) vindsay vibhavay paiihdpeti (where MA. ii, 117 has 
vinaijah vtnaseti ti, vinnyn). So yeva venayilco. Here our Corny, has, 
as alternative, satta-vinasako ; but puts first, eayan uvinilo ufihthi viut- 
tabbo. The words ako moan ‘ versed in Vinaya,’ in which sense it is 
taken by P.E.L. in this passage. Hut at A. iv. 175, it is ; disciplinarian.’ 

3 Appaniiattiko—apannatliko, Corny. Perhaps it means a Pyrrho- 
nist ’ (suspender of judgment). 
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thus reasonably are infatuated people from time to time to 
be confuted and rebuked by you. Indeed, housefather, I say 
not that all ascetic ways are to be pursued. Yet do I not 
say that all ascetic ways are not to be pursued. I say not 
that every undertaking, that, every effort in training should 
be undertaken ar.d made. Yet do I not say the opposite. 
I say not, housefather, that every renunciation should he 
made, nor yet that it should not be made. I sav not that 
every form of release is to be regarded as such, 1 nor yet that 
it should not be so regarded. 

If, housefather, in one practising austerities unprofitable 
states wax and profitable states wane, such austerity should 
not be practised, I declare. If in one practising austerities 
unprofitable states wane and profitable states wax, such 
austerities should be practised, 1 declare. [192J If in one 
undertaking the training . . . making an effort . . . making 
renunciation, unprofitable states -wane and profitable states 
wax, such undertaking of training, such making of effort, 
such making of renunciation should not be made, I declare. 

If in one who regards himself as released by a certain form 
of release, unprofitable states wax and profitable states wane, 
such release should not be regarded as such, I declare. But 
if in one who regards himself as released by a certain form of 
release profitable states wax and unprofitable states wane, 
such form of release should be regarded as release, I declare.’ 

Tien the housefather Vajjivamahita, being thus instructed, 
stirred, fired and gladdened by the Exalted One, rose up from 
his seat, saluted the Exalted One by keeping his right side 
towards him and departed. 

Not long after he bad gone the Exalted One addressed the 
monks, saying: ‘ Monks, any monk who had been for a long 
time stained with but few faults :n this dhamma-discipline 
might reasonably from time to time confute and rebuke the 
Wanderers holding other views, even as they have been con¬ 
futed by the housefather Vajjiyamahita.’ 

1 For different forms see G.S. iii, 15, presumably suitable for some 
but not others. 
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§ v (95)- Uttiya. 1 

[193] The Wanderer Uttiya came to see the Exalted One, 
and on coming to %im greeted him courteously, and after the 
exchange of greetings and reminiscent talk sat down at one 
side. So seated the Wanderer Uttiya said this to the Exalted 
One: 

' Pray, Master Gotama, is the world eternal ? Is this the 
truth and other view infatuation ?’ 

‘ I have not declared that it is so, Uttiya.’ 

‘ How then. Master Gotama, is the world not eternal ? Is 
this the truth and other view infatuation V 

‘ This also, Uttiya, I have not declared.’ 

'Pray, Master Gotama, is the world limited . . . unlimited 
. . . is the soul body . . . is the soul one thing, body another 
thing ... is a wayfarer (man) 2 beyond death or is he not 
. . . is he beyond death and yet is not ... is he neither . . . 
Can it be 3aid this or that is true, that any other view is 
infatuation V 

1 This also, Uttiya, I have not declared. I have not de¬ 
clared whether he is or is not beyond death, or that this is 
truth, other view infatuation.’ 

‘ Pray, Master Gotama. how is this ? To each of my ques¬ 
tions you reply, “I have not so declared, Uttiya.” [194] 
What then has been declared by the worthy Gotama ?’ 

' With fill enmprehersion, Uttiya, I teach dhamina to 
disciples for the purification of beings, for the overpassing of 
sorrow anil despair, for the going lo an end of grief and de¬ 
jection, for reaching the Methoil. : *for the realizing of nihbana.. 

‘ If then with full comprehension the worthy Gotama 
leaches Ahamma to disciples for the purification of beings . . . 
for the realizing of nibbana, pray, will the whole world escape -1 
thereby or only half of it or one third part of it ?’ 

At these words the Exalted One was silent. 

1 €/. Andersen, Pul'. Krudrr, 8'J and notes; I/d. 67. At K.S. v, 20, 
146, Uttiya is » monk; so also at Brethren. 34, where C'srny. states that 
he was originally a Wanderer. As Mrs. Rhys Davids there remarks, it 
may he the same person. 

2 Cf. above, n on § 93. a read Ndyi. 4 Niyyiswii, lit. ‘go out.’ 
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Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda: The Wanderer 
Uttiya must not be allowed to entertain the harmful view 
that Gotama the recluse, when asked by him an all-important 
question, 1 let it drop. Can it be that he car.not answer it ? 
Such a view would be Iobb and sorrow for a long time to the 
Wanderer Uttiya. So the venerable Ananda said this to him: 

‘ See now, Uttiya, your reverence, I will make a figure for 
you. In a figure sometimes intelligent people understand 
the meaning of what is said. Suppose a border town of 
some rajah, with strong foundations, strong walk and towers, 
but a single gate, and over that gate is set a warden, shrewd 
and watchful, who keeps out strangers [195] and lets in known 
people. As he patrols all round that town in due order he 
might not mark a crevice in the wall or a hole big enough for 
a cat to slip through, nor would he have the knowledge: 
So many creatures enter or so many creatures leave this town. 2 
But this he would know: Whatsoever creatures of any size 3 
enter or leave this town, all of them enter or leave by this 
gate. 

Just in the same way, your reverence (that question of yours, 
namely): “Will the whole world escape thereby or half of 
it or one third part of it ?” is not a matter of urgent importance 
to the Wayfarer. What he says is this: “ Whosoever have 
escaped, are escaping or will escape from the world, all of them, 
by abandoning the five hindrances, those defilements of the 
heart which cause the weakening of insight—all of them 
with thoughts well established in the four arisings of mindful¬ 
ness, by making to grow in very truth the seven limbs of 
wisdom—all of them have escaped, are escaping or will 
escape by so doing. So as to that question of yours which 


1 Sabba-iamukkaysikay. Corny, has rnayd sabba-pucchanaij uUainay 
pucchay pncchilo, but does not explain how it came to have this mean¬ 
ing. DA.i, 277=A.4.on A.iv, 186, s.v. dhamma-desana=MA. iii, 92 — 
UdA. 283, gives the meaning of ‘ a self-raised teaching, onl> intelligible 
to self.' But here the meaning conveyed ia 1 essential ’ (Andersen’s 
Pali Qloa&ary). It does not occur in Sayyulta Nikdya ur Corny. 

2 This sentence ia not at. I), ii. 83, or K.S. v, 139. 

3 0\drikd. 
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vou put to the Exalted One, you asked it from a different 
point of view. 1 That is why the Exalted One did not explain 
the matter to you.’ 

§ vi (96). Kokanvda. 

[196] Once the venerable Andnda was staying at Rajagaha 
in the Tapoda Park. 

Now the venerable Ananda rose up in the night when dawn 
was at hand and went to Tapoda 2 to bathe his limbs. Having 
done so and come up again he stood clad in one robe drying 
his limbs. 3 

Now the Wanderer Kokanuda also had risen in the night 
when dawn was at hand and went to Tapoda Park to bathe 
his limbs. And he saw the venerable Ananda approaching 
while yet at a distance; and at the sight of him he said: 

‘ Who are you, your reverence V 

‘ I am a monk, your reverence.’ 

‘ One of what monks V 

‘ One of the recluses who are the Sakyan’s sons.’ 

‘ I would ask your reverence a question on a certain point, 4 
if your reverence could give the opportunity for answering 
my question.’ 

‘ Ask on, your reverence. When we hear, we shall know.’ 

‘ How is it, friend ? Does your worship hold the view: 
Eternal is the world; this is the truth; other view is infatua¬ 
tion ?’ 

‘ No indeed, your reverence, 1 hold not this view: Eternal 
is the world; this is’the truth; other view is infatuation.’ 

‘ How then, friend ? Does your worship hold the view: 

1 A iinena pariyaytna — i.e., not dhamma-pcriyiiyena ’mit an'ia lillhiya- 
pariyiyenn. 

2 Tapoda means ' hot waters,’ Cf. K.S. i, 14; Vin. iii, 108 (quoted 
UdA. 72); VinA. 512. Here was a hot spring, says SA. i. 38, because 
the Brazen Purgatory was beneath. 

3 Publdpayamdno as a: M. i, 161. and SA. on S. i, 8 (where text has 
sxtkkhdpayai'iuno). Corny, explains ‘make them dry ns before (pubba- 
sndisam).' Trenokncr, however, :it M. i, 153 given -a Corny, pubbn- 
bhavay gameyamano. 

‘ Kihd-d-eva desay ; cj. § 23 above. 
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Not eternal is the world . . . limited . . . unlimited is the 
world . . . what is soul, that is body . . . soul is other 
than body . . . the wayfarer (man) is beyond death . . . 
is not beyond death . . . both is and is not beyond death 
. . . neither i6 nor is not beyond death; this is the truth; 
other view is infatuation V 

[197] ‘ No indeed, your reverence, I hold not this view.’ 

1 Then your worship knows not, sees not ?’ 

‘ No indeed, your reverence, I am not one who knows not, 
Bees not. I know. I see.’ 

‘ How is it, friend T When questioned thus: “ Does your 
worship hold this view ? Eternal is the world, and the rest, 
this is the truth; other view is infatuation,” you reply: “ No 
indeed, your reverence. I hold not this view. ...” When 
thus questioned: “Does your worship know not, see not V’ 
you reply: “ No indeed, your reverence, I am not one who 
knows not, who sees not. I know. 1 see.” Pray how is 
the meaning of your words tc be understood ?' 

‘ ^our reverence, to regard the world as eternal, as not 
eternal, as limited, as unlimited; to regard soul as body, as 
different; to regard the wayfarer (man) as being 2 beyond 
death, as not being, as both being and not being, as neither 
being nor not being beyond death, (and to hold) this is the 
truth; other view is infatuation [198] —all this is going-to- 
view. As regards going-to-view, your reverence, as regards 
fixing on view, relying on view, as regards obsession by view, 
rising up 3 from view' and rooting up view 4 —since in all that 
I am one who knows, who sees, why should I profess that 
I know not, that I see not ? I know, your reverence, I see.' 

‘ Pray what is the venerable one’s name ? And by what 
name do his fellows in the Brahma-life know the venerable 
one V 

1 Here the Wanderer uses the familiar bho; An-inda uses druse, the 

term of equals in religious standing, but ends up with fiyasma, in 
addressing him. - ‘ Being’=* existing.’ 

3 Samutthamt. Corny-, however, takes this as a synonym of the 
word before. 

4 This, according to Corny. , constitutes the stream-winner. 
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‘ Ananda is my name, your reverence. By that name my 
fellows in the Brahma-li'fe know me.’ 

‘ What 1 I have been talking with his worship the great 
teacher and knew not it was the venerable Ananda ! Had 
I been aware of its being the venerable Ananda, I would not. 
have said thus much. So let the venerable Ananda pardon 
me.’ 

§ vii (97). Worshipful. 

‘ Monks, possessed of ten 1 qualities a monk is worshipful, 
worthy of honour, worthy of offerings, worthy of being saluted 
with clasped hands, a field of merit unsurpassed for the world. 
What ten qualities ? 

Herein a monk is virtuous, he dwells restrained with the 
restraint of the obligation, well equipped in range of practice, 
seeing grounds for fear in minutest faults, he takes up and 
trains himself in the training of the precepts. 

Then he has heard much, he bears in mind what he has heard, 
stores up what he has heard. [199] Whatsoever teachings, 
lovely in the beginning, lovely midway, lovely at, the. end 
(of life), both in spirit and in letter do stress the Brahma-life 
in its all-round fulness and utter purity—such teachings 
are much heard by him, borne in mind, repeated aloud, 
pondered and well penetrated by vision. 

Then he has fellowship with the lovely, fellowship and 
companionship with the lovely. 

He is one who has right view, he is possessed of right 
seeing. 

Also he enjoys divers sorts of more-power : 2 From Deingone 
he becomes many; from being many he becomes one, manifest 
or invisible he goes unhindered through a wall, through a 
rampart, through a mountain, as if through air; he plunges 
into the earth and shoots up again as if in water; he walks 
upou the water without parting it, as if on sulid ground, lie 
travels through the air sitting cross-legged, like a bird upon the 
wing; even this moon and sun, though of such mighty power 


1 With four qualities at C? ..S'. ii, 177: rj. ahovc, §§ 7, 30. 
= Cf G.S. i, 153, 233. 
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and maje3ty, he handles and strokes t.hem with his hand; 
even as far as the Brahma-world he has power with his body. 

With the deva-power of hearing, purified and surpassing 
that of men, he can hear sound both of devas and of humans, 
whether far or near. 

He comes to know the minds of other heings, of other 
persons, with hie own mind grasping them. Of the mind that 
is lustful he comes to know that it is lustful. Of the mind 
that ia free from luat he comes to know that it is so. Of the 
mind that is full of hate . . . free from hate . . - deluded 
. . . free from delusion . . . cramped . . . diffuse . . . lofty 
. . , mean . . . inferior . . . superior . . . uncontrolled . . . 
controlled ... of the mind in bondage, of the mind that 
is released, he comes to know that it is so. 

He calls to mind his former dwelling in divers ways, thus: 
[200] One birth, two births, three . . . ten . . . fifty . . . 
even a hundred ... a thousand, a hundred thousand births. 
He calls to mind the divers folding up of asons, the divers 
unfoldings of aeons, the divers folding-aud-uufoldings of aeons, 
(remembering): At that time I bore such a name, was of such 
a family, of such complexion, thus and thus supported, thus 
and thus experiencing weal and woe, of such and such a span 
of life. 1, as that one, thence deceasing rose up again at 
that time; there too I was of such a name, such a family . . • 
I, as that one, thence deceasing rose up again here. Thus 
with all details and characteristics he recalls his manifold 
dwelling aforetime. 

Also with the deva-sight, purified and surpassing that of 
men, he beholds beings deceasing and rising up again, beings 
both mean and excellent, fair and foul, gone to a happy bourn, 
gone to an ill-bourn according to their deeds, (so as to say): 
“ Alas, sirs! these beings, given to the practice of evil deeds, 
of evii words, of evil thoughts, scoffers at the Ariyans, of per¬ 
verted view and reaping the fruit of perverted view—these 
beings, when body broke up, beyond death rose up again 
in the Waste, the Ill-bourn, the Downfall, in Purgatory”: 
or, “ Ah, sirs ! these beings, given to the practice of good 
deeds, words and thoughts, no scoffers at the Ariyans, but of 
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sound view and reaping the fruit of sound view—these beings, 
when body broke up, beyond death rose up again in the Happy 

Bourn, in the heaven world. Thus with the deva-sight . . . 
he beholds beings . . . gone according to their deeds. 

Then by the destruction of the cankers, in this same visible 
state he attains the heart’s release, the release by insight that 
is freed of the cankers, himself thoroughly comprehending 
it, and realizing it abides therein. 

[201] Possessed of these ten qualities a monk is worshipful, 
worthy of honour, worthy of offerings, of salutations with 
clasped hands, a field of merit unsurpassed for the world.’ 

§ viii (98). The elder monk. 1 

‘ Monks, possessed of ten qualities an elder monk, in what¬ 
ever quarter he may live, lives happily. What are the ten ? 

An elder monk has seen many a day pass, has long ago gone 
forth, is virtuous . . . (as in previous sutta) . . . has heard 
much . . . penetrated by vision. Moreover hy him both of 
the obligations in full 2 are thoroughly learned by heart ar.d 
well analyzed, with full knowdedge of the meaning, clearly 
divided sutta by sutta and in minute detail. He is skilled 
in the rise and settlement of disputes. Hedelightsindhamma , 3 
is pleasant to converse with, he rejoices exceedingly in further 
dhamma and further discipline. He is content with whatso¬ 
ever supply of robe and alms-food, of scot and lodging, 
of medicines and comforts in sickness he may get. He is 
charming and perfectly composed in his goings out and his 
comings in, and when he sits down in the house. He wins 
at p.easure, without effort, without stint, the four stages of 
musing which are of the clear consciousness , 1 which are 
concerned with the happy life in this same visible slate. 
By destroying the cankers in this same visible siate, thoroughly 
comprehending the heart’s release, the release by insight, 
he realizes, attains it and dwells therein. 

With these ten qualities an elder monk lives happily wherever 
he may be. 


1 The.ro, 
3 § 17 . 


s § 32. Twice a month in full. 

4 Abhicetasikc ; cf. O.S. ii, 24; above, § 30. 
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§ ix (99). Upali. 

Now the venerable Upali came to see the Exalted One . . . 
seated [202] at one side he said this to the Exalted One: 

* Sir, I desire to frequent woodland haunts in the forest, 
to be a lodger in solitude.’ 

‘ Upali, to frequent woodland haunts in the forest and to be 
a lodger in 3 olitude are things bard to compass . 1 A hard 
thing it is to dwell secluded; it is hard to find delight in living 
alone; the woods strain the mind , 8 methinks, of a monk who 
haB not won concentration of mind. Whoso, Upali, should 
say: “ Though I have not won concentration of mind, yet I 
will frequent woodland haunts in the forest, 1 will be a lodger 
in solitude,” of him it is to be expected that either he will 
sink to the bottom or float on the surface . 3 

Suppose, Upali, a great pool of water. Then comes a bull 
elephant seven -1 or eight cubits 5 ir. height. He thinks thus: 
Suppose I plunge into this pool of water and amuse myself 
with the sport of squirting water into my ears or over my 
back. When I have enjoyed this sport and washed and drunk 
and come out again, suppose I go whithersoever it pleases 
me. So in he goes and does so. comes out again and goes 
whithersoever it pleases him. How can he do it ? The great 
bulk of his person, Upali, finds a footing in deep water. 

[203] But suppose a hare or a cat.® should come and say to 
itself: What difference is there between myself and a bull 
elephant i Suppose I plunge into this pool of water and 
amuse myself with the sport of squirting water into my ears 
or over my back ( When I have enjoyed this sport, and 
washed and drunk and come out again, suppose I go whither¬ 
soever it pleases me ? 

I Dwabhisambhava ; cf. S v, 454; Sn. 429, 7U1. Corny, not 

attainable by weaklings.’ 

3 Huravli muni. Muno in accusative i.-> rare, but found in Sn. 

II Hia lustful thoughts will pull him clown niul his malicious thoughts 
will keep him afloat. 

1 This s.mile is not listed in those of J.P.T.S., 1906-7. 

4 RaUina ; cf. Mil. P 282 (of the naga L'posatha). 

8 Cats would hardly do this. For the comparative kc ca . . ko 

ca, cf. §75 n. 
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So he springs into that pool of water hastily and without 
consideration. Then this is to be expected of him: Either 
lie will sink to the bottom or float on the surface. Why so ? 
The smallness of his person, Upali, finds no footing in deep 
water. 

Just in the same way, Upali, whoso should say: “ Though I 
have not won concentration of mind, yet I will frequent 
woodland haunts in the forest, I will be a lodger in solitude ” 
—of him it is to he expected that either he will sink to the 
bottom or float on the surface. 

Again, Upali, suppose a tender boy-child, feeble and lying 
on his back and playing with his own excrements. What 
think you, Upali ? Does not this childish sport come to 
completion and fulness V 

‘ It does, sir.’ 

‘ Well then, Upali, that: boy-child on another occasion, 
when he has grown older,following on the ripening of the sense- 
faculties, plays with whatever may be the playthings of such 
children, such as a toy-plough, 1 tip-cat, s somersaults 3 wind¬ 
mills, leaf-pannikins, toy-carts and toy-bows. Now what 
think you, Upali ? Does not this game come to be finer and 
more valued than the former V 

‘ It dues, sir.’ 

‘ Well, Upali, that child later on, when he has grown older 
owing to the ripening of his sense-faculties, and has come into 
possession of the five sense-pleasures and is possessed by 
them, he becomes a prey to them, to objects cognizable by 
the eye, objects desirable, agreeable, fascinating, attractive: 
to sounds cognizable by the ear . . . to odours, tastes 1204] 
and touches cognizable by nose, tongue and body, things 
concerned with sensual desires and passionate. Now what 

1 Text vanka ; v l. and Corny, vankaka. DA. i, 86; MU. Pinh. 229 = 
Tram. ii. 32 and n. The list ie at M. i, 266 =F. Dialog, i. 

2 Ohafika (Sinh. kalli), A short stick is laid over a stone cr other 
stick, and struck into the air with a long stick, and struck again as it 
revolves in the air. 

3 Mokkhacika, v.l. mokkhafika ; cf. J.P.T.S., 1885, p. 49. Corny. 
as at DA. i, 86; Fin. i, 275. See refs, in P.E.D. 
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think you, Upali ? Docs not this game come to be finer and 
more valuable than the former V 

‘ It does, sir.’ 

‘ Now look you, 1 Upali. A Wayfarer arises in the world, 
an arahant, one rightly enlightened, perfect in knowledge and 
practice, a Wellfarer, worla-knower, an unsurpassed trainer 
of men who can be trained, a teacher of devas and mankind, 
an awakened one, an Exalted One. He makes known this 
world, with its Devas, its Maras, its Brahmas, its recluses 
and brahmins, its host of devas and mankind, himself realizing 
it by his own comprehension. He teaches dbamma, lovely 
in the beginning, lovely midway, lovely at the eud (ol life), 
both in its meaning and its letter; he shows forth the Brahma- 
life utterly fulfilled and purified. Then a housefather or 
housefather’s son or one reborn in some family or other 
hears that dhamma. On hearing that dhamma he wins 
faith in the Wayfarer. In possession of that faith which he 
has won he ponders thus: Oppressive is the home-life, a way 
of dust! The way of going forth is of the open air. It is no 
easy thing for one living the household life to practise the 
Brahma-life in all its completeness, in utter purity like £ 
polished shell. How if I were to get the hair of my beard 
shorn and, donning the saffron robe, were to go forth from home 
to the homeless ? Then he, some time later on, abandoning 
the whole mass of his wealth whether small cr great, aban¬ 
doning his circle of kinsmen whether small or great, gets 
the hair of his beard shorn, dors the saffron robes and goes 
forth from home to the homeless. 

He, having thus gone forth, having entered upon the way 
of life in the training followed by the monks, abandoning 
the slaying of creatures abstains therefrom. He lives as one 
who has laid down the rod, who has laid down the knife, 
who has scruples; he is kind and has compassion for every 
living thing. Abandoning the taking of what is not given 
he abstains therefrom. He lives as one who takes only what 
is given, who waits for what is given; he lives with a self that 

1 Vo, not nipata-mattarj, as Corny. What follows is at G.S. ii, 221 ff. 
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has become pure, not by stealth. Abandoning the unchaste 
life he lives chaste, lives a life aloof, abstaining from the 
sexual act, [205] from dealings with womenfolk. Abandon¬ 
ing falsehood he abstains therefrom; he speaks the truth, 
joins truth to truth, 1 unswerving, reliable, no deceiver of the 
world. Abandoning slanderous speech he abstains therefrom. 
When he hears something at one place he spreads it not 
abroad elsewhere to cause dissension among these folk. When 
he hears something at another place he spreads it. not abroad 
elsewhere to cause dissension among those folk. 

Thus he reconciles those who are at variance and confirms 
the friendly. He delights in harmony, finds pleasure therein, 
rejoices in harmony and utters words that make for harmony. 
Abandoning bitter speech he abstains therefrom. Whatever 
speech is blameless, pleasing to the ear, affectionate, speech that 
goes to the heart, is urbane, delights many folk such speech 
does he utter. Abandoning idle babble he abstains therefrom. 
He is one who speaks in season, speaks of facts, speaks sense, 
speaks according to dhamma, speaks according to the disci¬ 
pline. He speaks words worth treasuring up, words seasonable, 
reasonable, discriminating and concerned with profit. 

He is one who abstains from injury to seed-life and plant- 
life; he lives on one meal a day, refrains from food at night 
and at unseasonable hours; from flowers, scents, unguents, 
adornments and finery, from shows of nautch-dancing and 
singing, from beds high and broad, from taking gifts of gold 
and silver, from gifts of uncooked grain, gifts of uncooked 
flesh, from gifts of women and girls, female and male slaves* 
of goats and sheep, fowls and swine, elephants, cattle, horses 
and mares. He abstains from gifts of fields, cultivated or 
waste, from buying and selling, sending messengers or going 
as such, from cheating with scales, [206] copper vessels or 
measures, from taking bribes to pervert justice, from cheating 
and crooked ways. He abstains from cutting, flogging, bind- 
m gi highway robbery, plundering and deeds of violence. 

He is content with a rote sufficient to protect the body, 

1 Sacca-sardho. 
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with alms-food enough for his belly’s need. Wherever he 
may go he takes these with him. Just as for instance a bird 
upon the wing, wherever it may fly, fliea with the load of its 
wings, even so a monk is content with a robe . . . with 
alms-food . . . and takes these with him. Possessed of this 
Ariyan mass of morals, he experiences in himself the bliss of 
hlamelessness. 

Seeing an object with the eye he is not misled by its outer 
view nor by its lesser details. Since coveting and dejection, 
evil, unprofitable states, might flow in upon one who lives 
with the faculty of the eye uncontrolled, he applies himself 
to such control, sets a guard over the faculty of eye and 
attains control thereof. 

Hearing a sound with the ear or with the nose smelling a 
scent or with the tongue tasting a savour or with body con¬ 
tacting tangibles, or with mind cognizing mental states, he is 
not misled by their outer view nor by their lesser details. 
But since coveting and dejection, evil, unprofitable 3taies, 
might flow in upon one who lives ... he sets a guard over 
the faculty of min d, attains control thereof. Thus possessed 
of this Ariyan restraint of faculties he experiences in himself 
unadulterated bliss. 

In his goings out and bis comings in he acts composedly. 
In looking in front and looking behind ... in bending or 
relaxing ... in wearing his robe and bearing outer robe and 
bowl ... in eating, drinking, chewing and tasting .... in 
easing himself, in going, standing, sitting, sleeping, waking, 
in speaking and keeping silence he acts composedly. 

Possessed of this Arivar. mass of morals and this Ariyan 
restraint of the [307] faculties and composure, he resorts to a 
secluded lodging-place, a forest, the root of a tree, a hill, 
ravine, grotto or cave, a charnel-field, a jungle-path, an open 
space, a heap of straw. Thus gone to the forest or root of a 
tree or a lonely place, 1 he sits down cross-legged, keeping his 
body erect and fixing attention in front of him. Thenabandon- 


1 For this passage G.3. ii, 224, has, ‘ After his meal when he has 
returned from his alms-round.’ 
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ing the hankering after the world,he abides with heart freed 
therefrom, he. cleanses his heart of hankering. Abandoning 
the taint of ill-will; with heart free from ill will he abides 
having regard for the welfare and feeling compassion for every 
living thing; he cleanses his heart of the :aint of ill-will. 
Abandoning sloth-and-torpor he remains freed therefrom, wide¬ 
awake, mindful, composed, and cleanses his heart of sloth- 
nnd-torpor. Abandoning distraction-and-flurry he abides 
undistranteil at heart, in the inner self, he cleanses bis heart 
of distraction-and-flurry. Abandoning doubt-and-wavering 
he abidesasone who has transcended them ;nolonger question¬ 
ing this or that in things profitable, he cleanses his heart, of 
doubt-and-wavering. 

Thus abandoning these five hindrances, these taints of the 
heart which cause the weakening of wisdom, aloof from sense- 
dcsircs, aloof from unprofitable states, he enters on the first 
musing, which is accompanied by' thought directed and 
sustained, bom of seclusion, zestful and easeful, and so abides. 

Now what think you, Upali ? Is not this way of living 1 
more excellent and choice than his former ways V 

1 It is, sir.’ 

‘Now, Upali, my disciples coming to see this dhamma in 
the sell 2 follow after w oodland haunts ill the forest and solitary 
lodging; but not if they have attained their own good do they 
dwell [there]. 3 

Again, Upali, a monk, by calming down thought directed 
and sustained 4 . . . attaining the second musing so abides. 
Now what think you, Upali ? Is not this way of living more 
excellent and choice than his former way of living V 5 

‘ It is, sir.’ 

‘ Indeed, Upali, my disciples coming to see this dhamma in 


1 Nunvayay vihuro (—tuitiu ay-ir) !>.). 

9 Imam pi Icho attani dhammav sampussamtinti ■ 

3 No ca Icho tdva anuppatio-aaiattha viharanii. I take this to mean 
that. a3 soon as nne has won realization, he should return to the outer 
world to teach and help. Or is it to be translated, ‘ but, not having 
realized (an-uppatta-), they stay there (in the forest) ’ ? 

4 Cf. G.S. ii, 206 ff. 5 These words are repeated after each item. 
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the self follow after woodland haunts in the forest and solitary 
lodging; [208] but not if they have attained their own good 
do they dwell there. 

Again, Upali, a monk, by the fading out of zest, disinter¬ 
ested . . . attains and abides in the third musing, . . . 

Again, Upali, by abandoning both ease and discomfort a 
monk . . . attains and abides in the fourth musing. . . . 

Again, TJpali, passing utterly beyond all sense of object, 
by the coming to an end of sense-reaction, by paying no 
attention to the diversity of sense, but realizing: Unlimited 
is space, a monk attains to the plane of the infinity of space 
and so abides. 

Yet again, Upali, passing utterly beyond the plane of the 
infinity of space, realizing: Unlimited is consciousness, a 
monk attains to the plane of the infinity of consciousness and 
so abides . . . passing utterly beyond the plane of the 
infinity of consciousness, realizing: There is nothing at all, 
he attains the plane of nothingness . . . passing utterly 
beyond the plane of nothingness, realizing: This in the real , 1 
this is the best, [209] he attains and abides in the plane of what 
is neither-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness . . . passing 
utterly beyond that, he attains the ending of consciousness 
and feeling, and so abides; and by insight beholding it he 
knows that in himself the cankers are destroyed. 

Now what think you, Upali ? (In each of these stages) is 
not this way of living more excellent and choice than his 
former ways V 

‘ It is, sir.’ 

‘ My disciples, Upali, because they behold this dhamma in 
the self, follow after woodland haunts in the forest and solitary 
lodging; but r.ot if they have attained their own good do they 
dwell there. 

Come then, Upali, do thou dwell in the Order. Dwelling 
in the Order will be pleasant for thee.’ 2 

1 Santarj (sat), gen. trans. ‘ peace ’ (?). 

! Upali. Our Corny, has much the 3ame as that on the UpSli verses 
at Thag. v. 249=Brethren, 168, but probably our Upali was not the 
barber, so called; for in this passage he wishes to go to the forest (which 


§ x (100). Unfit to grow. 

1 Monks, by nob abandoning these ten conditions one cannot 
grow 1 to realize arahantship. What ten ? 

Passion, malice, delusion, wrath, grudge, depreciation, spite, 
jealousy, stinginess. By not abandoning these ten one cannot 
grow to realize arahantship. 

Monks, by abandoning these ten conditions one can grow 
to realize arahantship. What ten ? 

Passion . . . stinginess.’ 

was not the natural inclination of 1 Vinaya’ Upali); whereas at Thag., 
loc. cit., he says, ‘ Send me not away, lord, to dwell in the forest!’ The 
Master replies, ‘ Bhikkhu, you, dwelling ir. the forest will develop one 
subject ( dhurc) only; whereas if you dwell with us you will become 

proficient both in ‘ book ’-knowledge (gnnihn) and insight.’ h»or wa-* 
he ‘ one who went forth in faith.’ Our Corny, conjectures that the 
Master restrained him for the purpose of afterwards declaring him 
etad agga cf Vinaya-reciters ! Hence there is a probable confusion of 
two or more Upalis. Cf. Gotama the Man, 215. 

1 Abhabbo (not becomable). 
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Chapter XI.— Ideas of a Recluse. 1 
§ i (101). Ideas . 

[210] ‘ Monks, three ideas of a recluse, if made to grow, made 
much of, complete seven (other) conditions. What three ? 

I am now' come to a state of being an outcast. My life is 
dependent upon others. I must now behave myself differ¬ 
ently. 

These three ideas of a recluse . . . complete seven con¬ 
ditions. What seven 1 

He is one w'to ever and always makes no pause in action 2 3 
or practice o: virtue: he does no harm to any one, he is without 
self-conceit, he is eager for the training; [2111 as regards the 
necessaries of life he thinks: This is* my object; he dwells 
ardent in energy. 

Thus, monks, these three ideas of a recluse, if made to grow, 
if made much of, complete these seven conditions.’ 


§ ii (102). Limbs of wisdom. 4 

1 Monk 3 , these seven limbs of wisdom, if made to grow, 
if made much of, complete the threefold knowledge. What 
are the seven ? 

The limb of wisdom that is mindfulness, that which is 
investigation of dhamma, energy, zest , 5 tranquillity, concen¬ 
tration, and the limb of wisdom that is equanimity. These 
seven complete the threefold knowledge . 6 What is that ? 


1 Of. § 43. ‘ Recluse ’ for samana (p ramarvi ) is not perfectly fitting, 
for such were not solitaries. ‘ Austere ’ is perhaps nearer the meaning. 
The usual comment is samita-papatta (calmed as to wickedness). 

2 Satata kan . . . vutii. 

3 ldam aUhan ti'8sa = \me paccaya ti. So also Corny, blit text has 

3t5Vtsra»l v-U* 


4 K.S. v, 50. 


6 Bases of psychic power at KJS. v, 236. 
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In this connexion a monk recalls his manifold former 
dwelling, for instance: One birth . . . two births and so forth. 

. . Thus with all details and characteristics he recalls his 
manifold former dwelling. 

With the deva-sight, purified and surpassing that of men 
. . . he comes to know how beings go according to their 
deeds. 

By destroying the cankers ... he. realizes the heart’s 
release, the release by insight, and abides therein. 

So these seven limbs of wisdom, monks, complete thi 3 
threefold knowledge.’ 

§ iii (103). Wrongness. 

‘ Because of wrongness, monks, there is failure , 1 not making 
good. How so ? 

From wrong view proceeds wrong thinking; from that, 
wrong speech. [212] From wrong speech, wrong action. 
From wrong action, wrong living; from that, wrong effort. 
From wrong effort proceeds wrong mindfulness; from that, 
wrong concentration. From wrorg concentration proceeds 
wrong knowledge. From wrong knowledge proceeds wrong 
release. 

Thus, monks., because of wrongness there is failure, not 
making good. 

But because of rightness there is making good, not failure. 

How so ? 

From right view proceeds right thinking; from that, right 
speech. From right speech proceeds right action; from that, 
right living. From right living proceeds right effort; from 
that, right mindfulness. From right mindfulness proceeds 
right concentration; from that, right knowledge. From right 
knowledge proceeds right release. 

Thus, monks, because of rightness there is making good, 
uot failure.’ 


1 Viradhand. Corny, soggalo maggalo ca virajjharunj ; cf. D. ii, 287, 
leathay arfuihana hoti, kathatj hoti viradhana? where Corny, expl. as 
sampddana and asainpadana. 
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§ iv (104). The seed. 

‘ Monks, for a man, a person, who has wrong view, wrong 
thinking, speech, action, living, effort, mindfulness, concen¬ 
tration, wrong knowledge and wrong release, whatsoever 
bodily action is carried to completion and fulfilment according 
to that view, whatsoever action of speech, of mind, whatsoever 
intention, aspiration, resolve, whatsoever activities of mind 
(directed thereto) there may be—all those states conduce 
to what is unpleasant, not delightful, not charming, not profit¬ 
able, to what is painful. What is the cause of that ? Monks, 
the view is bad. 

Suppose, monks, a nimb-seed 1 or a seed of creeper or bitter 
gourd be planted in moist soil. [213] Whatever essence it 
derive^ from earth or water, all that conduces to its bitterness, 
its acridity, its unpleasant taste. What is the cause of that ? 
The bad nature of the seed, monks. 

Just so in a man, a person of wrong view, of wrong think¬ 
ing ... of wrong release, whatsoever bodily action is carried 
to completion and fulfilment, whatsoever action of speech 
. . . of mind, whatsoever intention, aspiration, resolve, 
activities of mini (directed thereto) there be, all those states 
conduce to what is unpleasant ... to what is unprofitable, 
to what is painful. What is the cause of that ? Monks, 
the view is bad. 

But, monks, for a man, a person who has right view, 
right thinking, speech, action, living, effort, mindfulness, 
concentration, right knowledge and right release, whatsoever 
intention, aspiration, resolve, whatsoever activities of mind 
(directed thereto) there may be, all those states conduce to 
what is pleasant, delightful, charming, profitable, to what is 
pleasure. What is the cause ? Monks, that view' of his is 
auspicious. 2 

Suppose, monks, a seed of sugar-cane or paddy or grape be 
planted in moist soil. Whatsoever essence it derives from 
earth and water, all that conduces to its sweetness, pleasant- 


» As at A. i, 32 =O.S. i. 28 


2 Bhaddikd. 
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ness and delicious flavour. What is the cause of that ? 
The happy nature of the seed. 

Just so, monks, in a man of right view . . . [214] right 
knowledge and right release, whatsoever intention, aspira¬ 
tion, resolve, activities of mind (directed thereto) there may 

be, all those states conduce to what is pleasant ... to what 
is pleasure. What is the cause of that ? Monks, the view 
is auspicious. ’ 

§ v (105). By knowledge. 1 

‘ Monks, when ignorance leads the way, by the reaching of 
states unprofitable, shamelessness and recklessness follow in 
its train. In one who is swayed by ignorance and is void 
of sense wrong view springs up. "Wrong view gives rise to 
wrong thinking, wrong thinking to wrong speech, wrong speech 
to wrong action, wrong action to wrong living, wrong living 
to wrong effort, wTong effort to wrong mindfulness, wrong 
mindfulr.ess to wrong concentration, that to wrong knowledge, 
and that to wrong release. 2 

But, monks, when knowledge leads the way, by the attain¬ 
ment of profitable states the sense of shame and self-restraint 
follow in its train. In one who is swayed by knowledge and 
has good sense, right view springs up. Right view gives rise 
to right thinking . . . right concentration gives rise to right 
knowledge, and that to right release.’ 

§ vi (106). Causes of wearing out. 

[215] ‘ Monks, there are these ten bases of wearing out.. 3 
What ten ? 

For one who has right view, monks, wrong view is worn out, 
and those divers evil, unprofitable states which come into 
being because of wrong view—those also are worn out in 
him; while those divers good, profitable states, due to right 
view', reach fulness of culture. 4 

1 Cf. K.S. v, i (without the last two items). 

2 Wrong release means that the method is wrong and the result 
illusory. One is deluded into thinking he has won the essential. 

3 Nijjara ; cf. G.S. ii, 209. * Bhdvuna-pdripuriy, A. i, 43. 
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For 011 c who has right thinking . . . right speech, action, 
living, effort, mindfulness, concentration [216J, for one who 
has right knowledge and right release, wrong release is worn 
out, and those divers good, profitable states, due to right 
release, reach fulness of culture. 

These, monks, arc the ten basic causes of wear.ng out.’ 

§ vii (107). The ablution. 

‘ Monks, in the southern districts there is an ablution . 1 
On that occasion there arc food and drink, food soft and hard, 
syrups and drinks , 2 dancing, singing and music of instruments. 
But, monks, this is just a wiping, not a wiping out , 5 I declare. 
For that ablution is low, common, vulgar, unariyan, not 
bringing profit; it conduces not to revulsion, to fading, to 
ending* to calming, to comprehension and illumination, it 
conduces not to nibbana. 

Now, monks, I will teach you the Ariyan ablution, a washing 
which conduces to downright revulsion, fading, ending, 
calming, comprehension, illumination, which conduces to 
nibbana—an ablution whereby beings whose nature it is to 
be reborn are released from rebirth; whereby beings whose 
nature it is to decay are released from decay; whereby beings 
whose nature it is to die are released from death; whereby 
beings to whom belong sorrow and lamentation, woe, de¬ 
jection and despair, are released therefrom. Do ye listen to 
it attentively and I will speak.’ 

‘ We will, sir, replied those monks tc the Exalted One, 
who said: 

‘And of what sort, monks, is that Ariyan ablution, that 
washing w-hich conduces to downright revulsion 1217], whereby 
beings are released from rebirth, decay and death, sorrow . . . 
and despair ? 

1 Dhovana. Corny. 1 a bone-washing ceremony. In those parts 
bodies arc not burned but buried. Afterwards the bones arc dug up, 
dried and washed with ceremonies of lamentation.’ For Ariyan wash¬ 
ing, cj. <S'. v, 389 (ajjhatta') nahanay). 

! Leyya peyyc as at Mil. P. 2. 

3 N'tlar) u'uUni ti (non-existence) as at beginning of next sutta. We 
find tilth iti and naUhitii. Or should it be naifhi (nat.iatx), annihilation ? 
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For one who has right view, monks, wrong view is washed 
away, and those divers evil, unprofitable states w-hich come to 
bo because of wrong view—rhose also are washed away from 
him; while those divers good, profitable states due to right 
view reach fulness of culture. 

For one who lias right thinking, rig.lt speech, action, living, 
clfort, mindfulness, concentration, for one who has right 
knowledge and release, wrong knowledge nncl wrong release 
arc washed away from him, and those divers good, profitable 
states due to right release reach fulness of culture. 

This indeed, monks, is the Ariyan ablution, a washing 
which conduces to downright revulsion, fading, ending, 
calming, comprehension, illumination, to nibbana—an ablu¬ 
tion whereby beings whose nature it is to be reborn, to decay, 
to die, to suffer sorrow and lamentation . . . dejection aud 
despair are released therefrom.’ 

§ viii (108). Physic. 

[218] ‘ Monks, physicians administer a purge for checking 
sickness arising from bile, phlegm, for checking sickness 
arising from wind . 1 This is a purge, monks, but not a wiping 
out, I declare. Now, monks, I will teach you the Ariyan 
purge, a purge which works and fails not; a purge by which 
beings subject to rebirth arc released therefrom, by which 
beings subject to decay and death, subject to sorrow and 
lamentation, woe, dejection and despair are released therefrom. 
Do ye listen to it attentively and 1 will speak.’ 

' We will, six,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. who 
said this: 

‘ And of what sort, monks, is the Ariyan purge which works 
and fails not, that purge whereby beings . . are released 
from rebirth, decay and death . . . woe, dejection aud 
despair ? 

For one who has right view . . . right release, wrong view 
and the rest are purged away, [219] and those divers evil, 
unprofitable states which conic to be because of wrong view— 

1 Cf. K.S. iv, 155 and notes; refs, to Mil. P. 134. etc. 
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these also are purged away from him, while those divers 
good, profitable states which come to be because of right 
view reach fulness of culture. This indeed, rnouks, is the 
Ariyan purge which works and fails not, a purge whereby 
beings ... are released.’ 

§ ix (109). Ejection} 

* Monks, physicians administer an emetic for checking 
sickness . . . ( the whole as in the previous sutta with 1 vomited 
for ‘ purged ’). [ 220 .] 

§ x (110). To he ejected. 

‘ Monks, these ten states are to be ejected. What ten ? 

In one who has right view wrong view is ejected 2 . . .’ 

[221] ( the whote as in the previous two suttas, with ‘ ejected ' 
for 1 purgbd ’). 

§ xi (111). Adept (a). 

Now a certain monk came to see the Exalted One . . . and 
said: 

‘ Sir, the words “ an adept, an adept ,” 3 are used. Pray, 
sir, how far is a monk an adept ?’ 

‘ In this matter, monk, a monk is possessed of the right 
view of an adept, of an adept’s right thinking, speech, action, 
living, effort, mindfulness, concentration, of an adept's right 
knowledge and release. Thus far a monk is an adept.’ 

§ xii (112). Adept ( b ). 

[222] ‘ Monks, there are these ten qualities of an adept. 
What ten ?' 

(The same as before.) 

1 Niddhamana'Q is the uddana (title) of this sutta, for text’s vamcna 
(vomit). 

2 Niddhantd=niddhamitd, Corny. Uddana has nc title. 

3 Asekho (not-pupil). At K-S. ii, 84 ff., it is possible to be one by 
insight and to declare gnosis without any super powers. At K.S. 
v, 154,265, the adept, is such by cultivating the Arisings of MindfulnesB; 
at K.S. v, 204, the Five controlling faculties. It is generally applied 
to defining the arahant, K.S. iii, 69. For an adept’s virtues see G.S. 
i, 199. Thus the arahant is asekha, a master, not a pupil. In 
theosophical teachings the asekha is the next, but much higher stage 
than that of Arahant, and this is called ‘ the fifth initiation.’ 


Chapter XII—The Descent. 

§ i (113). Noi-dfuimma (a). 

* Monks, not-dhamma and not-aim are to be understood, 
likewise dhanmia and aim. When one knows these two 
(pairs of) things, one should fare onward according to dhamma 
and according to aim. And what are not-dhamma and 
not-aim \ 

Wrong view, wrong thinking, speech, action, living, effort, 
mindfulness, concentration, wrong knowledge and release. 
These are called “ not-dhamma and not-aim. ' 

[223] And what are dhamma and aim ? 

Right view and the rest . . . right knowledge and release. 
These are called “ dhamma and aim.” 

Monks, not-dhamma and not-aim are to be understood 
. . . when one knows these two things, one should fare 
onward according to dhamma and aim.’ 

§ ii (114). Not-aim (6). 

(The same, but the opposites are taken together in each case.) 

‘ Wrong view, monks, is not-dhamma; right view is dhamma; 
also whatsoever divers evil, unprofitable states come to be 
because of wrong view, that is not-aim; whereas whatsoever 
divers good, profitable states due to right view reach fullness 
of culture, that is the aim. 

Wrong thinking is not-dhamma . . . wrong speech and 
the rest . . . wrong knowledge [224] and wrong release are 
not-dhamma; also whatsoever divers evil, unprofitable states 
come to be because of . . . wrong release, that is not- 
aim; whereas whatsoever divers good, profitable states, due 
to right release, reach fullness of culture, that is profit. 

Monks, not-dhamma and not-aim are to be understood. 
. . . What I have said was said because of this.’ 
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§ iii (115). Not-dhamma (c). 

[225] ‘ Monts, not-dhamma should be understood and 
dhamma; not-aim should be understood and aim. Know¬ 
ing not-dhamma and dhamma, knowing not-aim and aim 
accordmg to dhamma and aim should one fare onward.’ 

Thus spake the Exalted One. So saying the Wellfarer 
rose from his seat and entered the residence. 1 

Now not long after the Exalted One was gone it occurred 
to those monks: The Exalted One. having given us this 
pronouncement in brief, 2 without explaining its meaning in 
detail, has risen from his seat and entered the residence, after 
saying: ‘Monks, not-dhamma should be understood, and so 
forth.’ Now who could expound to 11 s in detail the meaning 
of this pronouncement made in hrief by the Exalted One ? 

Tnen it occurred to those monks: There is this venerable 
Ananda, one pra’sed by the Master 3 and honoured by his 
discerning fellows in the Brahma-li:'e. This venerable Ananda 
is capable of expounding in detail the meaning of this pro¬ 
nouncement in brief of the Exalted One. Suppose wc go to 
see the venerable Ananda. suppose on coming to him we ask 
the venerable Ananda the meaning of this. According as he 
shall expound it to ua, so will wc bear it in mind. 

Accordingly those monks went to see the venerable Ananda 
and on coming to him greeted him courteously, and, after 
exchange of greetings and reminiscent talk, sat down at one 
side. So seated they said this to him; 

‘ Ananda, your reverence, the Exalted One, after having 
given us this pronouncement, in brief: “Monks, not-dhamma 
should be understood and dhamma; not-aim should be 
understood and aim. Knowing not-dhamma and dhamma, 
knowing not-a:m and aim, according to dhamma and aim 

1 At SA. il, 3S8, Corny. thinks the Master retired so that Ar.anda 
might have a chance to aing his praises in his absence CJ. K.S. iv, 57, 
for a similar instance, where a few words are worked up into a discourse, 
the truth of which is afterwards confirmed hy the teacher himself. 

2 Uddesarj. Corny, mitikay nikkhipitvd, ' laying down a summary.’ 

3 Corny. ' in five matters declared topmost.’ 
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should one fare onward but without expounding its mean¬ 
ing in detail he rose from his seat and entered the residence. 

Now, your reverence, to us here it occurred not long after 
the Exalted One was gone: [226] The Exalted One having 
given us this pronouncement. . . . Now who could expound 
to us in detail the meaning of this pronouncement in brief \ 
Then it occurred to us: There is this venerable Ananda, one 
praised by the Master. . . . Let the venerahle Ananda gc 
into details .’ 1 

' Now, your reverences, suppose a man aiming at sound 
timber , 2 searching for sound timber, ranging about in his quest 
for sound timber, should neglect the root, the trunk of a great 
upstanding tree of sound timber, and think he must search 
for sound timber in the branches and foliage. This is just 
what Has happened to your reverences. For, though you 
had the Master face to face, you passed by 3 that Exalted One, 
and think that I am the one to be questioned in this matter. 
Yuur reverences, that Exalted One knowing knows and 
seeing sees; he has become the eye, he has become knowledge, 
become dhamma, become Brahma; proclaimer and expounder 
is he; dispenser of weal, giver of the deathless, master of 
dhamma, the Wayfarer 1 is lie. Surely that was the time for 
you to approach and ask the Exalted Oue [227] the meaning 
of this. According as the Exalted One should expound it 
to you, so should ye bear it in mind.’ 

‘ Surely it is true, your reverence, that the Exalted Oue 
knowing knows and seeing sees. . . . Moreover that was 
indeed the time for us to approach and ask the Exalted One 
the meaning of this. According as the Exalted One should 
expound it to us, so should we bear it in mind. Still we 
thought: The venerable Ananda is praised by the MaBter 
and honoured by his discerning fellows in the Brahma-life. 
The venerable Ananda is capable of expounding to us in detail 
the meaning of this pronouncement made in brief by the 


1 Vibhajalu. 2 Simile at M. i, 111; S. iv, 94; below, text 256. 
3 Atisitvd ( atisanti ), but Corny, atiyitva ; cf. A. i, 66 and aeceti. 

' Tathugato. 
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Exalted One. So let the venerable Ananda go into details 
and not think it a troublesome thing .’ 1 

‘ Well, your reverences, do yon listen. Attend carefully 
and I will speak.’ 

‘ We will, your reverence,’ replied those monks to the 
venerable Ananda, who then said: 

‘ Now as to that pronouncement which the Exalted One 
made in brief . . . namely, “ Monks, not-dhamma should be 
understood,” and so forth—now, your reverences, what is 
not-dhamma and what is dhamma ? What ir not-aim and 
what, is aim ? 

Your reverences, wrong view is not-dhamma, right view 
is dhamma; and those divers evil, unprofitable states that come 
to be because of wrong view, that is not-aim; whereas 
those divers good, profitable states, due to right view, which 
come to fullness of culture, this is the aim . . . (as in previous 
sutta) . . . [228] Right release, your reverences, is dhamma, 
ar.d those divers good, profitable states, due to right release, 
which come to fullness of culture, that is the aim. 

Thus, your reverences, as to that pronouncement made in 
brief . . . such do I understand to be the meaning in detail 
of what was not explained in detail. But if ye wish it ye 
should approach the Exalted One himself and question him 
on this matter, and according as the Exalted One explains 
it to you so do ye bear it in mind.’ 

‘ Very good, sir,’ replied those monks to the venerable 
Ananda, and praised his words, thanked him and rose up and 
went away to see the Exalted One. On coming to him they 
saluted him . . . and said: 

‘ S;r, as to that pronouncement made in brief by the Exalted 
One . . . not long after the Exalted One was gone it occurred 
to us . . . (and they repeated their thoughts of a visit to Anarda) 
[229] . . . So, sir, we went to see the venerable Ananda and 
asked him the meaning of this. Then to us here the meaning 


1 Agamy Icatvd; cf. SA. ii, 389, ‘ without making us ask again and 
again,’ the trouble may refer to either party. Elsewhere I have trans¬ 
lated, - and not put us to further trouble.’ 
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of it was well detailed with these reasor. 8 , in these words, 
in these particulars by the venerable Ananda.’ 

‘ Well done, monks ! Well done, monks! A sage, is Ananda, 
of great wisdom is Ananda, monks. If you had come to me 
and asked me the meaning of this, I should have explained 
it even so myself, even as it is explained by Ananda. This is 
just the meaning of that thing, and so do ye bear it in mind.’ 

§ iv (116). Ajita. 

Now Ajita 1 the Wanderer came to see the Exalted Or.e, 
and on reaching him greeted him courteously, and after the 
exchange of greetings and reminiscent talk sat down at one 
side. So seated [230] Ajita the Wanderer said: 

‘ Master Gotama, we have a fellow in the Brahma-life who 
is reckoned a sage. He has thought out as many as five 
hundred mental states 2 with which the holders of other views 
when reproached can know: We are reproached.’ 

But the Exalted One called to the monk, saying: ‘ Monks, 
do ye bear in mind the grounds for (being called) a sage ?’ 

‘ Now is the time, for this, Exalted One ! Now :s the time 
for this, 0 Exalted One ! Whatever the Exalted One may say, 
on hearing it from the Exalted One the. monks will bear it 
in mind.’ 

* Then listen, monks. Pay careful attention and I will 
speak.’ 

‘ We will, sir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, 
who ther. said: 

‘ In this matter, monks, a certain one counters and crushes 
speech that is not-dhamma speech 3 with similar speech. 
Thereby he excites a company that is a not-dhamma company 
so that it becomes uproarious and noisy, shouting: *' A sage 
indeed ! A sage indeed !” 

1 Not found elsewhere. There are monks of this name, and the 
well-known man of the hair garment. V I. of uddana has Ajina. 

2 Citta-tthand (the word does not occur in Indexes or P. Dict.)= 
citt'uppdda, Corny. 

a Not about dhamma, but according to dhamma. 
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And the same thing happens when a certain ono with not- 
rlhamma speech counters and crushes dhamma-speech. 

Again in this matter a certain one with speech that is both 
dhamma speech and not dhamma speech counters and crushes 
what is not dhamma speech, with the same results to a 
company that is a not-dhamma company. 

Yet again a certain one with dhamma-speech counters and 
crushes not-dhamma speech. Thereby he excites a dhamma- 
company, thereby that ilhamma-companv becomes uproarious 
end noisy, shouting: “ A sage indeed ! A sage indeed !” 

[231] Monks, what is not-dhamma should be understood, and 
what is dhamma. What is the aim should be understood and 
what is nut-aim. Knowing Loth nol-dhainma and dhamma, 
knowing both not-airn and the aim one should fare onward 
according to dhamma and the aim. And what, monies, is not- 
dhamma, what is dhamma ? What is the aim and what is 
not-aim ? 

( Here he repeals § iii). ... It was on this .account that 
these words were said.’ 

§ v (117). Sangarava (a). 

[232] Now the brahmin Sangarava 1 came to see the Exalted 
One, and on coming to him greeted him courteously, and, after 
the exchange of greetings and reminiscent talk, sat down at 
one side. So sealed lie said this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Pray, Master Gotama, what is “ the hither shore,” what .s 
“the further shore ” V 

‘ Wrong view, Sangarava, is the hither shore, right view 
the further 3hore. Wrong thinking, speech, action, living, 
effort, mindfulness, concentration, wrong knowledge and wTong 
release are the hither shore. Right view and the rest are the 

furt her shore. 

I This, brahmin, is the hither shore: that is the further shore. 

\ Q Few are they of mortal men 

n Who have reached the further'short?; ^ £ 

Bat the crowd of other folk ' - 

On this side fare up and down. 

1 CJ. S. i, 183; V, 121; A i, 168; iii, 230. 
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When dhamma rightly is revealed, 
Who by dhamma fare along, 

They shall reach the shore and pass 

The realm of death so hard to cross. 

Giving up the state of darkness 
Let the wise pursue the light. 

Giving up home for the homeless, 
j In solitude where joys are rare, 

' Let him long for bliss unbounded. 

'■ Leaving lusts and owning naught 
' Let the wise man cleanse himself 
■From the passions of the heart. 

[233] They who in the limbs of wisdom 
Rightly make the mind to grow., 
Glad to have surrendered clinging, 
Glad to be from grasping free, 
Canker-cured they, all-resplendent 
I’ the world are quenched utterly.’ 1 


§ vi (118). Hither and further shore (a). 

‘ Monks, I will teach you the hither shore and the further 
shore. Do -ye listen attentively. Apply your minds and I 
will speak.’ 

‘We will, sir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, 
who said: 

* And what, monks, is the hither shore and what is the 

further shore. ? "Wrong view, monks, is the hither shore, 
right view is the. further shore . . . wrong release is the 
hither shore, right release is the further shore.’ (And he 
repeated the gathas of the previous suita.) 


§ vii (119). The Ariyan descent (a). 

[234] Now on that occasion the brahmin Janussoni, 2 the day 
being the sabbath, having washed his head and put on a 

1 Parinibbuto. GftthfiE at Dhp. w. 83-9; K.S. v, 22; again next 
autta. 

1 A chapter helnw is called by bin name. CJ. K.S. ii, 62 n.; V, 2; 
A. i, 36; also Bharadv&ja, the fire-man, K.S. i, 207. 
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fresh pair of linen cloths, holding a handful of wet kusa grass, 
was standing aside not far from the Exalted One. 

And the Exalted One saw the brahmin Janussoiji ... so 
standing, and on seeing him said this: 

‘ How is it, brahmin, that you on this sabbath day, having 
washed your head and put on a fresh pair of linen cloths, 
thus stand aside holding a handful of wet hisa grass V 

‘ Today, Master Gotama, is the (ceremony of) descent, of 
the brahmin clan.’ 

‘ In what manner, brahmin, is this descent V 

‘ Herein, Master Gotama, it being the sabbath, brahmins 
wash the head, put on a fresh pair of cloths, smear the floor 
with wet cowdung, strew it with wet kusa grass, and make 
their bed between the boundary 1 and the fire-house . 2 

Rising up thrice in that, night, with clasped hands they do 
homage to fire, saying: “We come down 3 to your worship, 
we come down to your worship !” Then they feed the fire 
with oblation of oil of butter and fresh butler. When the 
night has passed they feed brahmins with choice food both 
hard and soft. Thus, Master Gotama, jb the descent of the 
brahmins.’ 

‘ Brahmin, the descent (ceremony) of the brahmins is one 
thing, the descent by the discipline of the Ariyan is quite 
another thing.’ 

* Pray, Master Gotama, in what way is the descent by the 
discipline of the Ariyan done ? Well for me if the worthy 
Gotama would teach me dhamma as to the descent by the 
discipline of the Ariyan.’ 

4 Then, brahmin, do you listen. Give heed carefully and 
I will speak.’ 

4 1 will, master,’ replied the brahmin Janussoni to the 
Exalted One, who said: 

1 Vela (? boundary). Corny., which has nothing to say about all 
this, simply has ; heap of sand.’ I have a reference to AAvaldyana 
Orihya Sutra ii, 3 (of the Sraula Sutras), but I cannot verify it. 

1 Agy&gdra. 

3 Paccorohdma. The word is used of stepping down from a vehicle 
or into water. Did they originally step into the fire ? 
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[2815] ‘ In this matter, brahmin, the Ariyan disciple thus 
ponders: From wrong view (come 9 ) an evil ripening, both in 
this same visible state and in the future state. Thus ponder¬ 
ing he abandons wrong view, he descends from wrong view. 

. From wrong intent comes an evil ripening . . . from 
wrong speech . . . wrong action . . . wrong living, wrong 
effort, mindfulness and concentration . . . from wrong know¬ 
ledge and wrong release comes an evil ripening, both in this 
same visible state, and in the future state. Thus pondering 
he abandons wrong release, descends from wrong release. 
Thus, brahmin, is the descent by the discipline of the Ariyan.’ 

‘ Indeed, Master Gotama, one thing is the descent of the 
brahmins, quite another thing is the descent by the discipline 
of the Ariyan . 1 Why, Master Gotama, compared with the 
descent by the .discipline of the Ariyan that of the brahmins 
is not worth one sixteenth part of it . 2 

[238] It is excellent, Master Gotama! It is excellent, 
Master Gotama ! s It is as if one should raise the fallen, 
open up the hidden, point out the way to one gone astray, 
hold up a shining light so that they who have eyes may see 
objects. Tbu 3 has dhamma been expounded in divers ways 
by the worthy Gotama. I myself, worthy Gotama, do go 
for resort to the awakened one, to dhamma and to the order 
of monks. Let the worthy Gotama reckon me as a lay- 
follower from this day forth, so long as life shall laBt, as one 
who has gone to him as resort.’ 

§ vni (120). The Ariyan descent (b). 

' Monks, I will teach you the Ariyan descent. Do ye listen 
to it. . . . 

And what, monks, is the Ariyan descent 1 

In this matter, monks, the Ariyan disciple thus ponders: 
From wrong view comes an evil ripening . . . (and he re¬ 
peated, that part of the previous sutta down to) ... he descends 
from wrong release. 

This, monks, is called 14 the Ariyan descent.” ’ 

1 The brahmins stepinto water, the Ariyan disciple steps out of hissin. 

s See Appendix. * Text abbreviates this stock paragraph. 
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§ ix (121). The harbinger. 

‘ Just as, monks, the dawn is the forerunner, the harbinger 1 
of the sun’s arising, even so of profitable states this is the 
forerunner, the harbinger, namely, right view. 

From right view, monks, proceeds right thinking. From 
right thinking, right speech . . . from right knowledge pro¬ 
ceeds right release.’ 

§ x (122). Cankers. 

[237J ‘ Monks, these ten states, if made to grow, if made 
much of, conduce to the ending of the cankers. What ten ? 

Right view and the rest . . . right release. These ten 
states. . . .’ 

* Pubba-nmittaq; cj. K.8. v, 27. 


Chapter XIII.—Perfect Purity. 1 

§ i (123). States of perfect purity. 

‘ Monks, these ten states, utterly pure and clear, are not 
save in the discipline of the Wayfarer. What ten ? 

Right view, right intent, right speech, right action, right 
effort, right mindfulness, right concentration, right knowledge 
and right release. 

These are the ten. . . .’ 

§ ii (124). States not yet arisen. 

‘ Monks, these ten states, not yet arisen, arise not save in 
the discipline of the Wayfarer. What ten ? 

[238] Right view . . . right release.’ 

§ iii (125). States of great fruit. 

Monks, these ten states, of great fruit, of great, advantage, 
are not save in the discipline of the Wayfarer. What ten ? 

Right view . . . right release.’ 

§ iv (126). Ending in restraint. 

Monks, these ten states end in restraint of lust, malice 
and delusion, but only in the discipline of the Wayfarer. 
What ten ? 

Right view . . . right release.’ 

§ v (127). Conducive. 

‘ Monks, these ten states conduce to downright revulsion, 
to fading, ending, calming, comprehension, enlightenment, 
to nihbana, but only in the discipline of the Wayfarer. What 
ten ? 

Right view . . . right release.’ 

1 No t iddana for this chapter. 
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§ vi (128). Made to grow (o). 

‘ Monks, these ten states, if made to grow, if made much 
of, if not arisen, arise only in the discipline of the Wayfarer. 
What ten ? 

Right view . . . right release.’ 

§ vii (129). Made to grcno ( b). 

‘ Monks, these ten states, if made to grow, if made much 
of, arc of great fruit, [239] of great profit, but only in the 
discipline of the Wayfarer. "What ten ? 

Right view . . . right release.’ 

§ viii (130). Made to grow (c). 

' Monks, these ten states, if made to grow, if made much 
of, end in the restraint of lust, malice and delusion, but only 
in the discipline of the Wayfarer. What ten ? 

Right view . . . right release.’ 

§ is (131). Made to grow (d). 

‘ Monks, these ten states, if made to grow, if made hauch 
of, conduce to downright revulsion, fading, calming, compre¬ 
hension, enlightenment, to nilbana.but only in the discipline 
of the Wayfarer. What ten '( 

Right view . . . right release.’ 

§ x (132). Wrong. 

[240] ‘ Monks, there arc these ten states of wrongness. 
What ten ? 

Wrong view and the rest . . . wrong release. These are 
the ten. . . •’ 

§ xi (133). Bight. 

‘ Monks, there are these ten states of rightness. What 
ten 1 

Right view and the rest . . . right release. These are the 
ten states. . . . 
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Chapter XIV.—The Seemly (a). 1 
§ i (134). Right and. wrong. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you the seemly and the unseemly. 
Do ye listen to it. Pay attention carefully and I will speak.’ 

' We will, sir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, who 
said this: 

; And what, monks, is the unseemly ? 

Wrong view and the rest . . . wrong release. This is 
called “ the unseemly.” 

And what, monks, is the seemly ? 

Right view and the rest . . . right release. This is called 
“ the seemly.” ’ 

§ ii (135). Ariyan and unanyan. 

[241] Monks, I will teach you the Ariyan and the unari- 
yan dhaauna. Do ye listen. . . . 

. . . Wrong view ... is called “ unariyan dhamma.” 

. . . Right view . . . is called “ Ariyan dhamma.” ’ 

§ iii (136). Good and had. 

‘ . . . Wrong view ... is called “ the bad.” 

. . . Right view ... is called ‘the good.” ’ 

§ iv (137). Aim and not-axm. 

‘ . . . Wrong view ... is called “ uot-aim.” 

. . . Right view is called “the aim ’ 

§ v (138). Dhamma and not-dhamma. 

[242] ‘ . Wrong view ... is called “ not-dhamma 

right view ... is called “dhamma.” ’ 

§ vi (139). With cankers and without. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you dhamma with cankers and dhamma 
without cankers. . . . 

. . . Wrong view . . . is called “ dhamma with cankers.” 

- • . Right view is called “ dhamma without cankers.” ’ 

1 Sadhu. This chapter has no uddana. 


I 
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§ vii (140). Blameworthy and blameless. 

‘ . Wrong view is called “ blameworthy dhamma.” 

. . . Right view ... is called “ blameless dhamma.” ’ 

§ viii (141). Remorse and not-remorse. 

[243] ‘. . . Wrong view ... is called “ dhamma with 
remorse .” 1 

. . . Right view is called “ dhamma without remorse. ’ 

§ ix (142), Given to heaping up and diminishing. 

'. . . Wrong view is called “ dhamma that goes to heaping 
up ” (rebirth).* 

. . . Right view is called “dhammathat goes to diminish¬ 
ing ” (rebirth).’ 

§ x (143). Yielding pain and pleasure. 

‘. . . Wrong view is called “ dhamma that yields 3 pain.” 

. . . Right view is called “ dhamma that yields pleasure.” ! 

§ xi (144). Pain and pleasure. 

[244] ‘ . . . Wrong view is called “ dhamma whose fruit 
is pain.” 

. . . Right view is called “dhamma whosefruit is pleasure.” ’ 

Chapter XV.—The Ariyan Way (6 ). 

§ i (145). Ariyan and unarlyan. 

1 Monks, I will teach you dhamma that is the Ariyan 
way, likewise dhamma that is the unariyan wav. Do ye 
listen. . . . 

. . . Wrong view is called “ the unariyan way.” 

. . . Right view is called “ the Ariyan way.” ’ 

§ ii (146). Bright way and dark way. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you dhamma that is the bright way, 
likewise that which is the dark way. . . . Do ye listen. . . . 

[245] . . . Wrong view ... is called “ the dark way.” 

. . . Right view ... is called “ the bright way.” ’ 


§ iii (147). True dhamma and false dhamma. 

1 . . . Wrong view . . . is called “ false dhamma.” 

. . . Right view . . . is called “ true dhamma.” ’ 

§ iv (148). Very-man 1 dhamma and its opposite. 

‘. . . Wrong view ... is called “ not the dhamma of the 
very-inan.” 

. . . Right view . . . is called “ dhamma of the very-man.” ’ 
§ v (149). To be brought about 

1 . . . Wrong view ... is called “ dhamma not to be 
brought about.” 

. . . Right view ... is called “ dhamma to be brought 
about.” 

§ vi (150). To be followed. 

[246] ‘. . . Wrong view ... is called “ dhamma not to 
be followed.” 

. . . Right view . . . is called ‘‘ dhamma to be followed. ” * 

§ vii (151). To be made to grow. 

‘. . . Wrong view . . . is called “dhamma not to be made 
to grow.” 

. . . Right view ... is called “ dhamma to be made to 
grow.” ’ 

§ viii (152). To be made much of. 

‘. . . Wrong view ... is called “dhamma not to be 
made much of.” 

. . . Right view ... is called “ dhamma to be made 
much of.” ’ 

§ ix (153). To be remembered. 

[247] ‘. . . Wrong view ... is called “ dhamma not to 
be remembered.” 

. . . Right view ... is called “ dhamma to be re¬ 
membered.” ’ 

§ x (154). To be realized. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you dhamma to be realized, likewise 
dhamma not to be realized. Do ye listen. . . . 


\ 


1 Tnpanlya. 


2 Acaya-garr.in. 


3 Udraya. 


1 Sappuriaa. 
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And what, monks, is dhamma that is not to be realized ? 

Wrong view and the rest . . . wrung release. This, monks, 
is called “ dhamma that is not to be realized." 

And what, monks, is dhamma that is to be realized ? 

Kight view and the rest . . . right release. This, monks, 
is called “ dhamma that is to be realized.” ’ 

Chapter XVI.—Persons (a). 

§ i (156). Not to be followed. 

‘ Monks, a person possessed of ten qualities should not be 
followed. What ter. qualities ? 

[248] A person has wrong view, thinking, speech, action, 
living, effort, mindfulness, concentration, wrong knowledge 
and wrong release. Possessed of these ten qualities a person 
should not he, followed. 

Possessed of ten qualities a person should be followed. 
What ten 1 

Right view . . . right, release. Possessed of these ten a 
person should be followed.’ 

§§ ii-x (156-1G6). Various 'persons. 

‘ Monks, possessed of ten qualities a person should not be 
associated with . . . should be associated with; should not 
be cultivated . . . should be cultivated; should not be vener¬ 
ated . . . should be venerated; is not praiseworthy ... is 
praiseworthy; is not respected ... is respected; is not 
shown deference 1 ... is shown deference; is not successful 
... is successful; is not purified ... is purified; conquers 

not pride . . . conquers pride; [249] grows not in insight . . ■ 

grows in insight; works much demerit . . . works much 
merit; what are the ten qualities ? 

(In the first term of each pair) He has wrong view' . . . 
wrong release. 

(In the second term of each pair) He Has right view . . . 
right release.’ _____ 

1 Text appaiilekho sappaUkkho [not in Indexes or P. Diet.). Wc 
should read with Burmese MSS. appatisso sappatisso. 


Chapter XVII.—Janussoni. 

§ i (167). The Ariyan descent (c). 1 

Now at that time the brahmin Janussopi, the day being 
the sabbath . . . ( the whole as in lust chapter , down to) . . . 

4 One thing is the descent of the brahmins; quite another 
thing is the descent by the discipline of the Ariyan.’ 

[250] 4 Pray, Master Grotama, in what wav is the descent 
by the discipline of the Ariyan ? Well for me if the worthy 
Hotama would teach ms dhamma as to this descent.’ 

* Then, brahiuiu, do you listen. Give heed carefully and 
I will speak.’ 

‘ I will, master,’ replied the brahmin Janussopi 2 to the 
Exalted One, who said: 

‘ In this matter, brahmin, the Ariyan disciple thus ponders: 
Of the act of taking life the ripening is evil both in this 3ame 
visible state and in that to come. Thus pondering he abandons 
taking life, he descends from taking life. ... Of taking 
what is not given the ripening is evil. . . . [251] Of wrong 
conduct in things sexual. ... Of falsehood. ... Of spite¬ 
ful speech ... of bitter speech ... of idle babble ... of 
coveting ... of harmfulness ... of wrong view the ripen¬ 
ing is evil, both in this same visible state and in the state 
to come. Thus pondering he abandons wrong view, he 
descends from wrong view. 

Thus, brahmin, is the descent by the discipline of the 
Ariyan.’ 

4 Indeed, Master Gotaina, the descent of the brahmin is 
one thing, quite another thing is the descent by the discipline 
of the Ariyan. Compared w'ith this latter, the descent of 
the brahmin is not worth one sixteenth part of it. 3 

* There are no more vddanas till the Elevens. I have therefore given 
titles to suit the context. 

2 Of. above, § 119. 3 See Appendix. 
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It is excellent, Master Gotama ! Let the worthy Gotama 
accept me as a lay-disciple from this day forth so long ns life 
shall last, as one who has so gone to him as resort.' 

§ ii (168). The Ariyan descent id). 

‘ Monks, I will teach you the Ariyan descent. Do ye 
listen. . . 

The Exalted One said: 

[252] ‘ Herein, monks, the Ariyan disciple thus ponders: 
Of the taking of life the ripening is evil . . . (ai in the previous 
sutta). 

Thia, monks, is called “ the Ariyan descent.” ’ 

§ iii (169). Sangdrava (b). 1 

Then £angarava the brahmin came to 3ee the Exalted One, 
and on coining to him greeted him courteously. . . . Seated 
at one side, Sangarava the brahmin said this to the Exalted 
One: 

‘ Pray, Master Gotama, what is the hither shore and what is 
the further shore V 

‘ Taking life, brahmin, is the hither shore; abstaining 
therefrom is the further shore. Taking what is not given is 
the hither shore; abstaining therefrom is the further shore. 
"Wrong conduct in things sexual is the hither shore; abstain¬ 
ing therefrom is the further shore. Falsehood . . . spiteful 
speech . . . bitter speech . . . idle babble . . . coveting . . . 
harmfulness . . . wrong view . . . these are the hither shore 
and abstinence therefrom is the further 3hore. 

This, brahmin, is (the meaning of) the hither shore and the 
further shore. 

[253] Few are they of mortal men 

Who have reached the further shore . . 

(Gathds as in § 117 and Lhp. w. 85-9.) 

§ iv (170). Hither and further shore (6). 

‘ Monks, I will teach you the hither shore and the further 
shore. Do ye listen. . . . 

1 For (a) see § 117. 
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And what, monks, is the hither shore and what is the 
further shore ? 

The taking of life, monks, is the hither shore; abstaining 
therefrom is the further shore . . . (as in previous sutta). 

Few are they of mortal men 

[254] Who have reached the further shore. . . 

§ v (171). Dhamma and noi-dhamrm (tf). 

‘Monks, not-dhamma and not-aim must be understood, 
likewise dhamma and the aim. Knowing these two (pairs of) 
things one should fare onward according to dhamma and the 
aim. And what is not-dhamma and not.-aim ? 

The taking of life and the rest . . . is called “ not-dhamma 
and not-aim.” 

And what, is dhamma. and aim ? 

Abstaining from these is called “ dhamma and the aim.” ’ 

§ vi (172). Dhamma and not-dhamma ( e). 

[255] ‘ Monks, not-dhamma and dhamma are to be under¬ 
stood, likewise not-aim and the aim.’ 

Thus Bpake the Exalted One. So saying the Welfaier 
rose up from his seat and entered the residence. 

Not long after the Exalted One was gone it occurred to 
those monks: The Exalted One having given us this pro¬ 
nouncement . . . (all as in § 115 except that they now go to 
Kacchdna the Great and not Ananda) . . . ‘ Let the venerable 
Kacchana the Great go into details.’ 

[256] ‘Now, your reverences, suppose a man aiming at 
sound timber, searching for sound timber, ranging about in 
his quest for sound timber, should pass by the root, the trunk 
of a great upstanding tree of sound timber, and should think 
he must search for sound timber in the branches and foliage. 
This 13 just what has happened to your reverences. For, 
though you had the Master face to face, you passed by that 
Exalted One, and think that I am the one to be questioned 
in this matter. 

lour reverences, that Exalted One knowing knows and 
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seeing sees; he has become the eye, he has become knowledge, 
become dhamma, become Brahma; proclaimer anc expounder 
is he; dispenser of weal, giver of the deathless; master of 
dhamma, the Wayfarer is he. Surely that was the time for 
you to approach and [267] ask the Exalted One the meaning 
of this. According as the Exalted One should expound it 
to you, so should ye bear it in mind . . . (as in § 115 down to 
“ as to that pronouncement in brief ”). 

The taking of life is not-chamma, your reverences; abstain¬ 
ing therefrom is dhamma, and those divers evil, unprofitable 
states which come to be because of taking life—that is not- 
aim. Whereas those divers good, profitable states, due to 
abstinence therefrom, which reach fulness of culture—that 
is the,aim. 

Taking what is not given is not-dhamma. your reverences; 
abstaining therefrom [258] is dhamma. Wrong conduct in 
sexual desires . . . falsehood . . . Bpiteful speech . . . bitter 
speech . . . idle babble . . . coveting . . . harmfulness . . . 
wrong view is not-dhamma; abstaining therefrom is dhamma, 
and those divers good, profitable states, due to abstaining 
from wrong view and the rest, which reach fullness of culture— 
that is the aim . . .’ (as in § 115 they go to the Master, who con¬ 
firms what has been said by Kacchana). [259.] 

§ vii (173). Dhamma and not-dhamma (/). 

[260] * Monks, not-dhamma must be understood and dham¬ 
ma; likewise not-aim and the aim ... (nil as in previous 
sutta). 

[261] . . • Herein what was said was said because of this.’ 

§ viii (174). Due to lust, malice and delusion. 

4 Monks, the taking of life is threefold, I declare. It is due 
to lust, malice and delusion. Taking what is not given . . . 
wrong conduct in sexual desires . . . falsehood . . . spiteful 
speech . . . bitter speech . . . idle babble . . . coveting . . . 
[262] harmfulness . . . wrong view is threefold, I declare. 
It is due t,o lust, malice and delusion. 

Thus, monks, lust is the coming-to-be of a chain of causal 
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action ; 1 so is malice. Delusion, monks, is the coming-to-be 
of a chain of causal action. By destroying lust, by destroying 

malice, by destroying delusion comes the breaking up of the 
chain of causal action.’ 

§ ix (175). All-round approach. 

1 Monks, this dhamma is approachable all round, it is not 
unapproachable . 2 How ? 

For one who takes life, monks, abstinence therefrom is the 
way of all-round approach. For one who takes what is not. 
given . . . for one who does wrong in sexual desires . . . 
who tells lies . . . utters spiteful speech . . . bitter speech 
. . . idle babble ... for one who is covetous . . . harmful 
. . . for one who has wrong view, monks, right view is the way 
of all-round approach. 

Thus, monks, this dhamma is approachable all round, not 
unapproachable.’ 

§ x (176). Cunda the silversmith. 

[263] Once the Exalted One was staying at Pava in the 
mango grove of Cunda, the son of the silversmith. 

Now Cunda, son of the silversmith , 3 came to see the Exalted 
One, and on coming to him saluted him and sat down at one 
side. So seated the Exalted One said this to him: 

* Cunda, in whose purifying rites do you find satisfac¬ 
tion ?’ 

‘ Sir, the brahmins oi the we3t who carry waterpot-s and 

1 Kamma nidana aambhava ; cf. A. i, 134 =Q.S. i, 117, etc. 

2 Saparikkarrjinny and a.pnriklcamarxti) are explained at. Vin. iii, 151 
(Sutta-vilhanga, Smghddisem, No. vi, and Patimokkha (Dickson). 
J.R.A.S., Oct., 1875, p. 13), and VxnA. iii, 569, as m-upaedray and 
anupaedray. If a house or vihara is built for a monk or monks, it must 
have sufficient space all round it for a bullock-cart to be driven. The 
only other place where the word seems to occur is at M. i, 43, eamo 
mcqqr\ parikkamanaya . . . aamay titiharj parikkamanaya. 

J Cunda, the silversmith, apparently, at whose house the Master 
probably died. Cf. D. ii, 126. Putta signifies membership of a clan 
or family, e.g. devaputta. 
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wear lily-garlands, who are purifiers by water, fire-worshippers, 
enjoin purifying rites . 1 In those I find satisfaction.’ 

‘ In what way, Cunda, do those brahmins who carry water- 
pots . . . enjoin their purifying rites V 

‘ Herein, sir, those brahmins who carry waterpots . . . thus 
instruct a follower: “ Come now, good fellow, rise up in good 
time from your bed and touch the ground. If you do not 
touch the ground, touch wet cowdung. If you do not do 
that, touch green grass; if not that, worship fire; if not that, 
adore the sun with clasped hands; if not that, descend into 
water for the third Lime 5 in the evening.” Thus, sir, do the 
brahmins who carry waterpots .... who go down into water, 
enjoin purifying rites. In them do I find satisfaction.’ 

‘ Well, Cunda, the purifying rites enjoined by those brahmins 
are quite different from the purification in the discipline of 
the Ariyan .’ 8 

* In what way, sir, [264] is there purification in the discipline 
of the Ariyan '! Well for me, sir, if the Exalted One would 
teach me dhamma about the discipline of the Ariyan.’ 

‘ Then, Cunda, do you listen. Fay attention carefully and 
I will speak.’ 

‘ I will, sir,’ replied Cunda, the son of the silversmith, to the 
Exalted One, who said this: 

‘ Threefold, Cunda, is defilement by body; fourfold is de¬ 
filement by speech; threefold is defilement by thought. And 
how is defilement by body threefold ? 

Herein, Cunda, a certain one takes life, he is a hunter, 
bloody-handed, given up to killing and slaying, void of com¬ 
passion for all living creatures . 4 A certain one t.ake 3 what is 
not given; he takes with thievish intent things not given to 
him, the property of another person, situated in jungle or 
in village. In sexual desires he is a wrong-doer; he has 
intercourse with girls in ward of mother or father, brother, 

1 Cf. S. iv, 312 = K.S. iv, 218. 

5 Saya-totiyakii; cf. A. i, 296; ii, 206. 

* J?'or another comparison cf. O.S. i, 146. 

* As at M. i, 286 -Further Dialog, i, 203. As our Corny, has no 
remarks, consult MA. ii, 330 ff. 
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sister or relatives (or clan); with girls lawfully guarded, 1 
already pledged to a husband and protected by the rod, 2 
even with girls crowned with the flower-garland (of betrothal). 
Thus, Cunda, threefold is defilement by body. 

And how, Cunda, is defilement by speech fourfold ? 

Herein again, Cunda, a certain one is a liar. When cited 
to appear before the council or a company or amid his relatives 
or guild-men or before the royal family and asked to bear 
witnes3 with the words: “ Come, good fellow ! Say what you 
know,” though he knows not, he says, “ I know”; though he 
knows, he says, “ I know not though he has not seen, he 
says he saw; though he saw, he denies it. [265] Thus for his 
own sake or that of others or to get some carnal profit or 
other he deliberately utters falsehood. 

Also he is a slanderer. Hearing something at one place 
he proclaims it somewhere else to bring about a quarrel 
between the parties; what he has heard here he repeats there 
to bring about a quarrel between the parties. Thus he breaks 
up harmony, foments strife between those discordant, discord 
13 his delight; exulting in and passionately fond of discord, he 
utters speech that makes for discord. 

Also he is of harsh speech. Whatsoever speech is rough, 8 
cutting, bitter about others, abusive of others, provoking 
wrath and conducive to distraction—such speech does he 
utter. He is given to idle babble, he speaks out of season, 
speaks unrealities; he speaks things unprofitable, what is 
not-dhamma and not-discipiine; he utters speech not worth 
treasuring up, speech unreasonable and not worth listening 
to, undiscriminating and unconcerned with profit. 

Thu3, Cunda, defilement by speech is fourfold. 

And how is defilement by mind threefold ? 

Herein, Cunda, a certain one ia covetous, he is one who covets 

1 Dhamma-rakkhita.. M. i, 286 omita this term. PvA. 72, in the 
same context, acids gotiarakkhitd, and has a list of ten such. 

2 Sa paridandti, ‘ ? guarded by a stick,’ according to P. Diet, and 
MA., but danda may be taken in the sense of penalty. 

3 AndaJcd ( v.l. kantakrl) MA. gamjaka (excrescences or warts on 
a faulty tree). 
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the property of another, thinking: 0 that what is another’s 
were mine ! He is malevolent of heart, the thoughts of his 
heart are corrupt, thus: Let these beings he slain, come to 
destruction , 1 be destroyed, not exist at all. AIro he has wrong 
view, he is perverse in outlook, holding: There is no gift, no 
offering, no sacrifice; there is no fruit or ripening of deeds 
well done or ill done; this world is not, the world beyond is 
not; there is no mother, no father, no beings supernaturally 
born; there are no recluses and brahmins in the world who have 
gone right, who fare rightly, men who by their own compre¬ 
hension have realized this world and the world beyond and 
thus declare. 

Thus, Cunda, defilement by mind is threefold. 

[266],Cunda, there are those ten ways of wrong action. 
One characterized by those ten ways of wrong action may rise 
up early and at eventide touch the earth, yet is be still impure. 
Even if he touch not the earth he is equally impure. Though 
he handle cowdung he is impure. Even if he does not he is 
equally impure. He may handle green grasses or not, he is 
impure just the same. He may worship the fire or not . . . 
he may clasp his hands and bow to the sun or not ... he 
may descend in the evening into water for the third time or 
not, yet is he still impure. What is the cause of that ? Those 
ten ways of wrong action, Cunda, are impure and cause 
impurity. Moreover, as a result of being characterized by 
those ten ways of wrong action, purgatory is declared, birth 
in the womb of animals is declared, the realm of ghosts is 
declared, either that or some other form of ill-bourn. 

But, Cunda, threefold is cleansing by body, fourfold is 
cleansing by speech, threefold is cleansing by mind. And how 
is cleansing by body threefold ? 

Herein, Cunda, a certain one abandons taking life, abstains 
therefrom; he has laid aside the rod, has laid aside the knife; 
he dwells modest, charitable, feeling compassion towards 
every living creature. 

He abandons taking what is not given, abstains therefrom; 
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the property of another, situated in jungle or in village, if 
not given, he takes not with thievish intent. 

In sexual desires he abandons wrong action, abstains there¬ 
from. He has no intercourse with girls in ward of mother or 
father, of brother, sister or relatives (or clan), with girls 
lawfully guarded, already plighted to a husband and pro¬ 
tected bv the rod, even with girls crowned with the flower- 
garlands (of betrothal). Thus, Cunda, [267] threefold is 
cleansing by body. 

Abandoning slanderous speech he abstains therefrom. 
When he hears something at one place he does not proclaim 
it elsewhere to bring about a quarrel between the parties; 
what he has heard here he does not report there to bring 
about a quarrel between the parties; thug he brings together 
the discordant, restores harmony, harmony is Lis delight, 
he exults in, is passionately fond of harmony; he utters speech 
that makes for harmony. Also he abandons harsh speech, 
abstains therefrom. Whatsoever speech is blameless, pleasant 
to the ear, affectionate, going to the heart, urbane, agreeable 
to many folk, delightful to many folk, o: such speech he is 
a speaker. Also abandoning idle babble he abstains there¬ 
from; he speaks in season, of facts, of the aim, of dhamma, 
of discipline; he utters speech worth treasuring up, speech 
seasonable and worth listening to, discriminating and con¬ 
cerned with the aim. 

Thu 3 , Cunda, fourfold is cleansing by speech. 

And how is cleansing by mind threefold ? 

Herein a certain one is not covetous; he covets not the 
property of another, thinking: 0 that what is another’s were 
mine ! He is not malevolent of heart, the thoughts of his 
heart, are not corrupt. He wishes: Let these beings carry 
about the self 1 in peace, free from enmity, free from sorrow 
and in happiness. 

[268] Also he has right view; he is reasonable in outlook, 
holding that there are such things as gift, offering, oblation, 
fruit and ripening of deeds done well or ill; that this world is. 


Text bajjhonlv : M.MA. vajjhantu. 


Attinar) jariharantu : cf. Q.S. ii, 3, 230, 257. 
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that the world beyond is; that mother, father and beings of 
supernatural birth (ir. ocher worlds) do exist; that there arc 
in the world recluses and brahmins who have gone rightly, 
who fare rightly, men who of their own comprehension have 
realized this world and the world beyond and thus declare it. 

Thus, Cunda, threefold is the cleansing by the mind. 

So these are the leu ways of right doing. One characterized 
by those ten ways may rise up early and at evening touch 
the earth, yet is he pure. If he touch not the earth, yet is 
he pure. Whether he handle cowdung or not . . . whether 
he handle green grasses or not . . . whether he worship the 
fire or not . . . whether he clasp his hands and bow down 
to the sun or not . . . whether he descend in the evening 
into water for the third time or not, yet is he pure for all 
that. And why so ? 

Because, Cunda, those ten ways of right action are pure 
and work purity. By being characterized by those ten ways 
of right action (the state of) devahood is proclaimed, of man¬ 
kind is proclaimed, or whatsoever other happy bourn there be.’ 

At these words Cunda, the son of the silversmith, exclaimed 
to the Exalted One: ‘ It is excellent, sir I 1 Let the Exalted 
One reckon me a follower of his from this day forth as long 
as life shall last, as one who has so gone to him as resort.’ 

§ xi (177). Janussorii. 

[269] Now the brahmin Janussoiji 2 came to see the Exalted 
One . . . and sat down at one side. Ab he thus sat he said 
this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Master Gotama, let me tell you we brahmins so-called give 
charitable gifts: we make the ( shraddha ) offerings to the 
dead , 3 saying: “May this gift to our kinsmen and blood- 
relations who are dead and gone be of profit . 4 May our 
kinsmen and blood-relations who are dead and gone enjoy 
this offering.” Pray, Master Gotama, does that, gift profit 

1 As at §119. 

2 At O.S. i, 150 , he asks about sacrifice. 

9 Called puniidni in the quotation at PvA. 27. 

4 Cf. Khp. vii, ito dinnay peldnay vpalcappati. 
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our kinsmen and blood-relation 3 dead and gone ? Do they 
really enjoy that gift V 

‘Well, brahmin, if there be ground for it. it does profit 
them, but not if there be no ground.’ 

‘ Pray, Master Gotama, what is ground, and what is no¬ 
ground ?’ 

* Herein, brahmin, a certain one takes life, takes what is 
not given, in sexual desires is a wrongdoer, is a slanderer, of 
bitter speech, an idle babbler, covetous, harmful in thought 
and wrong in view. When body breaks up, beyond death 
he rises up again in a purgatory. There he subsists on food 
proper to dwellers in purgatory. On that he is grounded. 
This, brahmin, is the no-ground, standing on which that gift 
profits him not. 

Herein again a certain one takes life . . . and is of wrong 
view. He, when body breaks up, beyond death rises up 
agaiu in the womb of an animal. There also he subsists on 
food proper to creatures so born. On that he is grounded. 
This alsu, brahmin, is no-ground, whereon standing that gift 
profits him not. 

Yet again a certain one abstains from taking life, from taking 
what is not given, from wrong conduct in sexual desires, 
from falsehood, from slander [270], from bitter speech, 
from idle babble; he is not covetous, his thoughts are not 
harmful and he has right view. When body breaks up, 
beyond death he rises up again in the company of human 
beings. There he subsists on food proper to human beings. 
On that he is grounded. But this also, brahmin, is no¬ 
ground, whereon standing that gift profits him not. 

Yet again a certain one abstains from taking life and the 
rest . . . and has right view. When body breaks up, beyond 
death he rises up again in the company of the devas. There 
he subsists on food proper to devas. On that he is grounded. 
This also, brahmin, is no-ground, standing on which that 
gift profits him not. 

Herein again, brahmin, a certain one takes life . . . and 
has wrong view. When body breaks up, beyond death he 
rises up again in the region of the departed (petd). There 
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he subsists on whatever be the food proper to beings in that 
region. On that he is grounded. Whatsoever offerings his 
friends and fellows or kinsmen and blood-relations convey 1 to 
him, on that he subsists, on that he is grounded. This 
indeed, brahmin, is the ground, standing on which that gift 
is of profit, to him. 

‘ But, Master Gotama, suppose that this blood-relation 
who is dead and gone has not reached that place, who then 
enjoys that offering V 

‘ In that case, brahmin, other blood-relations dead and gone, 
who have reached that place, enjoy it.’ 

‘ But suppose, Master Gotama, that both that blood-relation 
and the others w r ho arc dead and gone have not reached that 
place, who then enjoys that offering V 

1 That., brahmin, is impossible, it. cannot, come, to pass that 
that place should be empty for so long a time of blood relations 
dead and gone. Anyhow, brahmin, he who offers to the 
dead 2 and gene is not without reward.’ 

[271 ‘Does the worthy Gotama make any assumption 
in an impossible case ?’ 3 

‘ 1 do, brahmin. In this connexion suppose a certain one 
takes life, takes what is not given . . . has wrong view; but 
he has been one who gives to recluses and brahmins food and 
drink, cloth and vehicle, flowers, scents and unguents, bed, 
lodging and light. When body breaks up, beyond death, he 
rises up again in the company of elephants. There he has 
gam of food and drink, flowers and various adornments. 
In so far as he was one who took life and so forth, for that 
reason he, when body broke up, beyond death arose in the 
company of elephants. But in sc far as he was a giver to 
recluses and brahmins of food and :lrink and the rest, for 
that reason he has gain of food and drink, flowers and various 
adornments. 

Suppose again, brahmin, a certain one takes life and so 
forth . . . and has wrong view. But he was a giver to 
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reclusea and brahmins of food and drink and the rest. When 
body breaks up, beyond death he rises up again in the company 
of horses ... of cattle ... of poultry. There too he has 
gain of food and drink, flowers and various adornments. 
In so far as he had those vices of taking life and the rest . . . 
[272] that is why he rises up again in the company of horses 
. . . cattle . . . poultry. But in so far as he wa 3 a giver 
to recluses and brahmins of food and drink and the rest, that 
is why he gets these gains of food and drink. . . . 

Herein again, brahmin, a certain one abstains from taking 
life . . . and has right view. But he has been a giver lo 
recluses and brahmins of food and drink and the rest. When 
body breaks up, beyond death he rises up again in the company 
of human beings. There he has gain of the five sensual 
delights belonging to human beings. In so far as he abstained 
from taking life and the rest . . . and had right view, that is 
why beyond death he rose up again in the company of human 
beings. As he gave to recluses ar.d brahmins, in that next 
life he has gain of the five sensual delights belonging to h um an 
beings. 


1 Av.ujavecchanti, quoted PvA. 28. 
Aft hunt jicirikappaij i-cdati. 


2 D'hjuko. 



Chapter XVIII. —The Seemly (b). 

§ i (178). Right and wrong. 

[273] ‘ Monks. I will teach you the seemly, also the un¬ 
seemly. Do ye listen to it. Attend carefully and I will speak. ’ 

‘ We will, sir,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One, who 
then said: 

[274] ‘ And what, monks, is the unseemly ? 

Taking life, taking what is not given., wrong conduct in 
sexual desires, falsehood, slander, bitter speech, idle babble, 
coveting, harmfulness and wrong view. This, monks, is 
called “ the unseemly.” 

And wh#t is the seemly 1 

Abstaining from taking life and the rest . . . and right 
view. This is called “ the seemly.” ’ 

(As above in chap, xiv., the next ten suttas have ike same 
titles, but s'xbstitute ‘taking life . . . [275] wrong view’ and 
‘ abstaining . . . right view ’ for ‘ wrong view . . . wrong 
release ’ and ‘right view . . . right release.’) 

§§ ii-xi (179-188). 

[275-277] Titles : Ariyan and unariyan. Good and bad. The 
aim and not-aim. Dhamma and not-dhamma. With cankers 
and without.. Blameworthy and blameless. Remorse and no 
remorse. Going to heaping up and diminishing. Yielding pain 
and pleasure. Whose fruit is pain and pleasure. 

Chapter XIX. —The Ariyan Way (6). 

[278] (The same remarks as the above apply to this chapter 
also.) 

§§i-x (189-198). 

Tides: Ariyan and unariyan. Bright way and dark way. 
True dhamma and false dhamma. Yerg-man dhamma and 
its opposite. [279] To be brought about. To be followed. To 
be made to grow. [280] To be made much of. To be remem¬ 
bered. To be realized. 
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Chapter XX. —Persons (199) (6). 

[281-282] (The same remarks as regards chap, xvi with the 
same substituted words.) 

Titles : Not to be followed, etc. 

Chapter XXL— The Body Born of Deeds. 1 

§ i (200). Purgatory and heaven (a). 

[283] ‘ Monks, characterized by ten qualities one is cast 
into purgatory according 2 to his deserts. What ter. ? 

Herein a certain one takes life; he is a hunter, bloody- 
handed, given up to killing and slaying, void of compassion 
for all tiny creatures. He takes what is not given . . . 
(all as above, § 170) . . .he has wrong view ... he says 
that [284] there are no recluses and brahmins . . . who have 
realized this world . . . and thus declare it. Characterized 
by these ten qualities one is cast into purgatory according 
to his deserts. 

Characterized by ten qualities, monks, one is put into heaven 
according to his deserts. WTiat ten ? 

Herein a certain one abandons taking life, abstains there¬ 
from, he has laid aside the rod. . . [285] (The opposite of 

the above qualities.) 

§ ii (201). Purgatory and heaven (b). 

‘ Monks, characterized by ten qualities one is cast into 
purgatory according to his deserts. What ten ? 

(The same unth:) He has wrong view, he is perverse in out¬ 
look, holding: There is no gift, no offering, no sacrifice; there 
is no fruit and ripening of deeds well or ill done; this world 
is not, the world beyond is not; there is no mother, no father, 
no beings of supernatural birth, there are no recluses or 
brahmins in the world who have gone right, who fare rightly, 

1 Kurnju-kaya, explained in § 208. 

* YaOidbhatay niktchiUo , cf. 0.8. i, C, 83, 00, 248, 270; ii, 19 n. (as 
I noted there, it raay refer to the casting of a true die; see bclcw, § 206, 
apannako man t). 
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men who of their own comprehension have realized this world 
and the world beyond and so declare it. [286-] 

Characterized by these ten qualities one is thrown into 
purgatory according to his deserts. 

Characterized by ten qualities one is put into heaven 
according to his deserts. What ten V ( The opposite of the 
above.) 

§ iii (’202). Womenfolk. 

‘ Monks, characterized by ten qualities womenfolk are cast 
into purgatory according to their desert3. What ten 1 

[287J A woman lakes life and the rest . . . and has wrong 
view. 

Characterized by these ten . . . 

Characterized by ten qualities womenfolk are put into heaven 
according to their deserts. What ten V (The opposite of the 
above.) 

§ iv (203). Woman lav-follower. 

' Monks, characterized by ten qualities a woman lay-follower 
is cast into purgatory according to her deserts. What ten V 
[The same as before, with the reverse for the heaven-world.) 

§ v (204). Diffident and confident. 

[288] ‘ Monks, characterized by ten qualities a woman 
lay-follower dwells at home with diffidence. 1 What ten ? 

She takes life and the rest . . . has wrong view'. 

Characterized by ten qualities a woman lay-follower dwells 
at home with confidence. What ten ?’ ( The same as above.) 

§ vi (205). Dhamma-teaching on crookedness. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you dhamma-teaching, dbamma- 
teaebing on crookedness. 2 Do yc listen to it. Pay attention 
carefully and I will speak.’ 

1 V Mirada. 

2 Saysappaniya, ‘slinking along’ (of a reptile). J'iku, ‘the irreso¬ 
lution of a child.’ Cf. Path of Purity iii, 546 (slinking dong); Expositor 
i, 175 (the function of resolution is opposition to ‘slinking along'). 
At A. iii, 354, Corny, has paripphandati. Probably it refers to the 
from-aidc to side action of a snake as is shown by the word jimha used 
below; hut in the list of animals the idea is that of ster.lth. 
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“ Wc will, sir,” replied those monks to the Exalted One, 
who said this: 

‘ And what, monks, is dhamma-teaching which teaches 
about crookedness ? 

Monks, beings are responsible for their deeds , 1 heirs to their 
deeds, they arc the womb of their deeds, kinsmen of their 
deeds, to them their deeds come home again . 2 Whatsoever 
deed they do, be it lovely or ugly, of that thing they arc the 
heirs. 

[289] In this connexion, monks, a certain one takes 
life, he is a hunter, bloody-handed, given over to killing and 
slaying, void of compassion to all living creatures. He goes 
crookedly 3 in body, crookedly in speech, crookedly in mind. 
His action with body is crooked, so is that with speech and 

mind; crooked is his bourn and crooked his rising up again 

in birth. Moreover, monks, for one whose bourn is crooked, 
whose rebirth is crooked, for him there is one of two bourns, 
either downright woe in purgatory or to be born in the womb 
o: an animal, one that creeps crookedly along. 

And of what sort, monks, is that birth in the womb of an 
animal, one tha: creeps crookedly along ? A snake, a scorpion, 
a centipede, a mongoose, a cat, a mouse, an owl or whatsoever 
other animal goes stealthily on seeing human beings. 

Herein again a certain one takes wnat is not given ... is 
a wrong-doer in sensual desires, is a liar, a slanderer, of bitter 
speech, of idle babble, covetous, of harmful thoughts, of wrong 
view, cf perverse view, holding: There is no gift . . . that 
this world is not . . . that there are no recluses or brahmins 
in the world who . . . have realized this world and the world 
beyond and so declare it. He goes crookedly in body, speech 
and mind. His action with body is crooked . . . [290] his 
bourn is crooked ... for one whose bourn is crooked . . . 
for him I declare there is one of two bourns, either downright 
woe in purgatory or to be born in the womb of au animal . . . 


1 Kumma-ssaka. See Buddh. Psych. Ethics, p. 356 n. Above, 9 48. 
Mil. Pahh. 65 adds kamnuirt satte vibhajeti (differentiates). 

2 Kti n.ma-patisararM (resort). 3 Saysappcti, see w. above. 
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a cat, an owl, or whatsoever other animal goes stealthily 
on 3 eeing human beings. 

Monks, beings are responsible for llieir deeds, heirs to their 
deeds, the womb of their deeds, the kinsmen of their deeds, 
to them their deeds come home again. Whatsoever deed 
they do, be it lovely or ugly, of that they are the heirs. 

Herein again, monks, a certain one abandons taking life,, 
abstains therefrom: he lays aside the rod, he lays aside the 
knife; he dwells modest, charitable, feeling compassion for 
all living creatures. He goes not crookedly in body, speech 
and mind. His action with oody, speech and mind is straight; 
straightforward is his bourn and straight his rebirth. Now, 
monks, for one whose bourn and rebirth are straight 1 declare 
one of two bourns, either those heaven-worlds that arc utter 
bliss or (rebirth in) whatsoever families are exalted, such as 
the families of nobles or brahmins, or housefathers o: a great 
household, wealthy, of great resources, of great property, 
with great store of gold and silver, with great store of posses¬ 
sions, with great store of wealth and grain. Thus become, 
monks, is the rebirth of one who has come to be. What he 
does, by that he is reborn; when reborn (appropriate) contacts 
contact such an one. Thus I declare that beings are the heirs 
of their deeds. 

Herein again, monks, a certain one abandons taking what 
is not given, he abstains therefrom ... he abandons wrong 
action in sensual desires . . . [291] he abandons falsehood, 
slander, hitter speech, coveting; he is of harmless thoughts, 
he has right view, he holds the reasonable view that there 
is gift, that there is offering, sacrifice; that there is fruit and 
ripening of deeds done well or ill; that this world is, that the 
world beyond is; that there are mother and father and beings 
supernatural ly born (in other worlds); that in this world 
there are recluses and brahmins who go right, who fare rightly, 
who by their own comprehension have realized both this 
world and the world beyond and so declare it. Such an one 
goes not crookedly in body, speech and mind. Hi3 action 
of body, speech and mind is straight; straightforward is his 
bourn and straight his rebirth. 
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Now, monks, for one whose bourn is straight I declare one 
of two bourns, either those heavens that are utter bliss or 
(rebirth in) whatsoever families are exalted . . . (as above) 

. . with great store of wealth and grain. Thus become, 
monks, is the rebirth of one who has come to be. What he 
does, by that, he is reborn; when reborn (appropriate) con¬ 
tacts contact such an one. Thus do T declare that beings 
are the heirs of their deeds. 

Indeed, monks, beings are responsible for their deeds, 1 
heirs of their deeds, the womb of their deeds, the kinsmen of 
their deeds, to them their deeds come home again. Whatso¬ 
ever deed they do, be it lovely or ugly, of that they are the 
heirs. 

Such, monks, is the dhamma-tcoching, the teaching about 
crookc.dncflfl.’ 


§ vii (206). Ruin and prosperity (o). 

[292] ‘ I declare, monks, that of intentional 2 deeds done and- 
accumulated there can be no wiping out without experiencing 
the result thereof, and that too whenever arising, cither in 
this same visible state or in some other state hereafter. I 
declare, monks, that there is no ending of Ill as regards in¬ 
tentional deeds done and accumulated without experiencing 
the results thereof. 

Herein threefold is the fault and guilt of bodily action 
done with deliberate intent, causing pain and resulting in 
pain. Fourfold is the fault and guilt of action by speech, 
done with deliberate intent, causing pain ar.d resulting in 
pain. Threefold is the fault and guilt of mental action, done 
with deliberate intent . . . and resulting in pain. 

Now herein, monks, a certain one takes life, he is a hunter 
. . . (above) ... he takes what is not given, he takes with 
thievish intent things not given to him, the property of another 
person, situated in village or in jungle. In sensual desires 
he is a wrong-doer; he has intercourse with girls in w-ard of 

' Karnmasalca. 

1 iSancetajiilca ; rf. A/, i jj, 207; Vin. iii, 112; PoinU of Controv. 266, 
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mother or father, brother, sister or relatives (or clan); with 
girls lawfully guarded, already plighted to a husband and 
protected by the rod, even with girls crowned with the flower- 
garlands (of betrothal). 

Thus threefold is the fault and guilt of bodily action done 
with deliberate intent, causing pain and resulting in pain. 
And how, monks, is the fault and guilt of action by speech 
. . . resulting in pain, of a fourfold nature ? 

[293] Herein a certain one is a liar. When cited to appear 
before the council or a company or amid his relatives or guild- 
men or the royal family, and asked to bear witness, with the 
words: “ Come, good fellow ! Say what you know though 
he knows not, he says “ T know though he knows, he says 
“ I know not ”; though he saw not, he says he saw; though 
he saw, he denies it. Thus for his own sake or that of others 
or to get some carnal profit or other he deliberately utters 
falsehood. 

Also he is a slanderer. Hearing something at one place 
he proclaims it at. another place to bring about a quarrel 
between the parties. What he has heard here he repeats there 
to bring about a quarrel between the parties. Thus he breaks 
up harmony and foments strife between those discordant; 
discord is his delight; exulting in discord, passionately fond 
of discord he utters speech that makes for discord. 

Also he is harsh of speech. Whatsoever speech is rough, 
cutting, bitter about others, abusive of others, provoking 
•wrath and conducive to distraction—such speech docs lie 
utter. 

He is given to idle babble, he speaks out of season, speaks 
unrealities, he speaks unprofitable things, speaks what is uot- 
dhamma, what is not-discipline. He utters words Dot worth 
treasuring up, words unseasonable and not worth listening 
to, undiscriminating and not concerned with the aim. 

Thus, monks, fourfold is the fault and guilt o: action by 
speech, done with deliberate intent, causing pain and resulting 
in pain. And how is the fault and guilt of action oy mind 
. . . of a threefold nature ? 

Herein a certain one is covetous, he is one who covets 
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the property of another, thinking: 0 that what is another’s 
were mine ! He is malevolent of heart, the thoughts of his heart 
are corrupt, thus: Let these beings be slain, come to destruc¬ 
tion. be destroyed, let them not exist at all. Likewise he has 
wrong view, he is perverse in outlook, holding: There is no 
gift, no offering, no sacrifice; there, is no fruit, or ripening of 
deeds ill done or well done; this world is not.; the world beyond 
is not; there is no mother or father or beings bom by super¬ 
natural birth (in another state); [294] there are no recluses 
and brahmins in the world who have gone right, who fare 
aright, men who by their own comprehension have realized 
this world and the world beyond and so declare it. Thus, 
monks, threefold is the fault and guilt of action by mind 
causing pain and resulting in pain. 

Monks, it it because of this threefold fault and guilt of bodily 
action done with deliberate intent of wrong that beings, 
when body breaks up. beyond death arise again in the Waste, 
the Ill-bourn, the Downfall, ir. Purgatory. It is because 
of this fourfold fault and guilt of action by speech . . . 
of action by mind that beings . . . arise again ... in 
Purgatory. 

Just as, monks, a true die 1 when cast upwards alights 
sure wherever it alights (when it falls), even so it is because 
of this threefold fault and guilt of bodily action deliberately 
done with WTOng intent that oeings . . . arise again ... in 
Purgatory. It is because of this fourfold fault and guilt of 
action by speech ... of mental action . . . that beings so 
arise again. 

Monks, I declare that of intentional deeds done and accumu¬ 
lated there can be no wiping out without experiencing the result 
thereof, and that too wherever arising, either in this same 
visible state or in some other state hereafter. I declare, 
monks, that there is no ending of Ill as regards intentional 


' Apar.ruileo mani-sa manta to return sw> pasalco. Corny. A« T have 
noted at G.S. i, 248. the phrasr yathAbhatay niklchitto may refer to this 
throwing of a true die. The word apanmka (derivation unknown) is 
also an epithet for nibbana. See Trenckner-Andersen, P. Did. s.v. 
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fleets Hone and accumulated without experiencing the result 
thereof. 

Herein, monks, threefold is the prosperity of bodily action 
done with deliberate good intent., causing happiness and 
resulting in happiness. Fourfold is that of action by speech 
. . . threefold that of mental action. . . . 

[295] And how is the prosperity of bodily action done with 
deliberate good intent . . - threefold ? 

Herein a certain one abandoning the taking of life . . - 
(os in § 205) abandoning falsehood . . . haB right view 
. . . holds the reasonable outlook . . . and so declares it. 

It i 3 because of this threefold prosperity of bodily action 
. . . action by Bpeech . . . [296] mental action . . . that 
beings, when body breaks up, beyond death rise up again in 
the happy bourn, in the heaven world. 

Just as a true die when cast upwards alights sure wherever 
it falls, [297] even so it is because of this threefold prosperity 
. . . that beings so arise. 

Monks, I declare that of intentional deeds done and accumu¬ 
lated there can be no wiping out without experiencing the 
result thereof.’ 

§ viii (207). Ruin and prosperity ( 6 ). 

[298-9] (There seems no reason for this suite, for it is exactly 
the same as the previous one.) 

§ ix (208). The Brahma-moods. 1 

[300] 1 Monks, I declare that of intentional deeds done and 
accumulated there can be no wiping out without experi¬ 
encing the result thereof, and that too whenever arising, 
either in this same visible state or in some other state 
hereafter. 

I declare, monks, that there is no ending of Ill as regards 
intentional deeds done and accumulated without experi¬ 
encing the results thereof. 


1 Brahma-vihdra ; cj. K.S. v, 98 n. 
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Monks, that Ariyan disciple 1 thus freed from coveting, freed 
from malevolence, not bewildered but self-possessed and con¬ 
centrated, with a heart possessed of amity, abides irradiating 
one quarter of the world, likewise the second, third and fourth 
quarters of the world, likewise above, below, across, every¬ 
where, for all sorts and conditions—he abides irradiating 
the whole world with a heart possessed of amity that Is wide- 
spreading, grown great and boundless, free from enmity and 
untroubled. 

He comes to know thus: Formerly this heart of mine waB 
confined , 2 it was not made to grow; but now my heart is bound¬ 
less, well made to grow. Moreover whatsoever deed belongs 
to a limited range, now it stays not in that range, it stands 
not still in that range. 3 

[301] Now what think ye, monks ? If from his youth 
up 4 this young man should make the heart’s release by amity 
to grow, pray would he do any wicked deed V 

‘ Surely not, eir.’ 

‘ Fray, can any ill contact one who does no wicked 
deed V 

‘ Surely not, sir. How shall ill contact such an one ?’ 

‘ Indeed, monks, this heart’s release by amity must be 
made to grow whether by a woman or by a man. A woman 

1 Afl al 8. iv, 322—K.S. iv, 227; O.S. ii, 132. Apparently all this is 
borrowed from some other autta, for it ia introduced without apparent 
reason thus suddenly. Below we have * that young man.’ 

* Paritta ; cf. D. i. 251 =Bialjg, i, 318; K.3. iv, 227. 

* Yay pamdrxi-katar) kammav is taken by Corny, as equal to kamd- 
vacara (sphere of sense-activities), while appamana-katay kairmay is 
of rupdvacara (the realm of finer matter). This passage in the Brahma- 
vih&ras has hitherto been taken (by Rhys Davids at D. i, loc. cit., and 
by myaoif at E.8. iv) to refer to the all-embracing range of amity, 

whatsoever finite thing there be, naught ia parsed over or left aside 1 

i.e., he leaves out no finite object from hia heart; but re-reading 
Text and Corny. I think this trans. will not stand for Icamnuir) and na 
tatr&vcaisiati, for another idea 3 eems thus introduced. Corny., which 
repeats a part of 8A. iii on 8. iv, 322, seems to think it means, ‘ by 
shutting out the result ol this or tnat act, of himself he is earned on¬ 
wards to the Company of the Brahma-world.’ 

4 Dahara-t-agge. 
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or a man cannot take this body and go away. 1 This mortal 
being, monks, is but a between-thought s. 2 He comes to 
know thus: Whatever wicked deed has been done by me here 
with this body born of action, 3 all of that must be felt here; 
then it will not follow me and come to be hereafter. 4 5 

Thus made to grow, monks, the heart’s release by amity 
conduces to not-rcturning for the monk of insight won in this 
life,' but who has not yet penetrated the release beyond that. 

Then again he irradiates one quarter of the world with a 
heart oossessed of compassion . . . possessed of sympathy 

. . possessed of equanimity; so also as regards the second, 
third and four th quarters of the world ; likewise above, below, 
across, everywhere, fur all torts and conditions; he abides 
irradiating the whole world with a heart possessed of equa¬ 
nimity that is widespreading, grown great and boundless, 
free from er.mity and untroubled. Thus lie comes to know; 
Formerly this heart of mine was confined, it was not made 
to grow; but now my heart is boundless, well made to grow. 
Moreover whatever deed done belongs to a limited range, 
now it stays not in that range, it stands not still in that 
range. 

3Sow what think ye, monks '• 11 from his youth up this 

1 Lit., ‘ there is not a going away of body, taking it along, for a man 
or woman.' 

2 Cilt’antaro ayay macco. 1 have not found the word c.a. in P. Did*. 
Corny, says it is cxtln-knrano or citten'eva antariko —at one thought- 
momeno one is in this world, at the next in the deva-vorld or purga¬ 
tory, etc. Editor of Text misprints anatlhiko (5) at p. 364 (in Appendix). 

3 Karaja-kaya (this gives the name to this chapter), translated 
‘ sentient body ’ at Expositor li, 483, where note has: ‘ It is also explained 
as the “constituted body" ( sasambham-kayu) or “body bom of be¬ 
coming,” . . . Corny, cc Dig. ii takes it to mean “ the body derived 
from the four great, essentials” . . . The rendering by “frail body ’’ 
in Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p. 213, is wrong.’ 

1 Na tar; aruga-Q bhavissati. So Text, but Corny, anubhaviesati (=na 
anugatarj bhavissati), referring to one on the Fourfold Path. 

5 ldha-pahnasta bhikkhuno. Cony, imasmig sasane pahnd idha- 
pahiid nama scuana-caritaya anya-pannaya yuKassa criya-sGvakuasu. 
Text has viha pahh'assa (?), as if it were pahndssa (would be wisdom). 
The release ‘ beyond ’ is arahantship. 
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young man should make the heart’s release by compassion 
. . . by sympathy ... bv equanimity to grow, would he do 
any wicked deed V 

‘ Surely not, sir.’ 

‘ Fray, can any ill contact one who does no wicked deed V 

‘ Surely not, sir. How can ill contact 3 uch an one V 

‘ Indeed, monks, this heart’s release ... by equanimity 
must be made to grow, whether by a woman or by a man. 
A woman or a man, monks, cannot take this body and go 
away. This mortal being, monks, is hut a between-thoughts. 
He comes to know thus: Whatsoever wicked deed has been 
done by me here with the body born of action, all that must 
be felt here, then it will not follow me and come to be hereafter. 

Thus made to grow, monks, the heart’s release by equanimity 
conduces to not returning for a monk of insight won in this 
life, but who has not yet penetrated the release beyond that.’ 

§ x (209). After death (a). 

Now a certain brahmin came to see the Exalted One, 
and on coming to him greeted him courteously, and after the 
exchange of greetings and reminiscent talk sat down at or.e 
side. So seated he said this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Pray, Master Gotama, what is the reason, what is the cause 
why certain beings of this world, when body breaks up, 
beyond death rise up again in the Waste, the Ill-bourn, the 
Downfall, in Purgatory V 

‘ Brahmin, the reason and cause for this are conduct that 
is not-dhamma and crooked ways of life. That is why beings 
are so bom.’ 

[302] ‘ Bur pray, Master Gotama, what is the reason, what 
is the cause why certain beings . . . rise up again in the Happy 
Bourn, the heaven-world V 

Brahmin, the reason and cause arc conduct that is dhamma 
and straight ways. That is the reason why they are so 
reborn.’ 

’ For my part I don't understand in full the meaning of 
this pronouncement in brief made by the worthy Gotama. 
Wei. for me if the worthy Gotama would teach me dhamma in 
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such a way that I could understand in full the meaning of 
this brief utterance of the worthy Gotama.’ 

‘ Then listen, brahmin. Pay attention carefully and I will 
speak.’ 

‘ I will, master,’ replied that brahmin to the Exalted One, 
who said this: 

‘ Threefold, brahmin, is conduct by body that is not-dhamma 
and crooked ways of life. Fourfold is the same by speech 
and threefold that by mind. And how is bodily conduct that 
is not-dhamma and crooked ways of life threefold ? (Here 
text abbreviates. He repeats the previous teachings on the 
subject, with their opposites.) 

[303] 1 Excellent, Master Gotama ! ... let the worthy 
Gotama reckon me as a follower from this day forth, so long 
as life shall last, as one who has gone to him as resort.’ 


Chapter XXII. —Characteristics. 1 
§ i (210). Ten qualities. 

‘ Monks, possessing ten qualities one i3 cast into purgatory 
according to his deserts. He takes life, steals, acts wrongly 
in sensual desires, is a liar, a slanderer, of bitter speech, an 
idle babbler, covetous, of harmful thoughts, and has WTong 
view. These are the ten qualities. . . . 

[304] Possessingten qualities one is put into heaven accord¬ 
ing to his deserts. What ten ? 

He abstains from taking life and the rest . . . and has 
right view. 

Possessing these ten qualities one is put into heaven accord¬ 
ing to his deserts.’ 

§ ii (211). Twenty qualities. 

‘ Monks, possessing twenty qualities one is cast into purga¬ 
tory according to his deserts. What are the twenty 1 

He himself takes life and encourages another to do so . . . 
he has wrong view himself and encourages another in wrong 
view. . . . 

Possessing twenty qualities one is put into heaven according 
to hia deserts. What twenty ? 

He abstains from taking life and the rest and encourages 
another to abstain therefrom ... he has right view himself 
and encourages another in right view. These are the twenty 
qualities. . . 

§ iii (212). Thirty qualities. 

[805] Monks, possessing thirty qualities one is cast into 
Purgatory according to his deserts. What thirty ? 

He takes life himBelf, encourages another to do so and 

Text has no title to this chapter, nor are the suttaa named. 
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approves 1 of so doing ... he has wrong view, encourages 
another in wrong view and approves of wrong view.’ (The 
opposite for the abstentions.) 

§ iv (213). Forty qualities. 

[306-7J ‘ Monks, possessing forty qualities one is cast into 
purgatory according to his deserts. What forty ? 

He takes life himself, encourages another to do so, approves 
of taking life and speaks in praise thereof ... he has wrong 
view, encourages another in wrong view, approves of wrong 
view and speaks in praise thereof.’ (The opposite for the 
abstentions .) 

§ v (214). Uprooted. 

[308] ‘Monks, possessing ten qualities . . . twenty • • • 
thirty . . . forty qualities, one carries about with him a 
lifeless, uprooted self . 2 

Possessing ten . . . twenty . . . thirty . . . forty qualities 
one carries about with him a self not lifeless, not uprooted.’ 
(Abbreviation of the previous sutta .) 

§ vi (215). After death ( 6 ). 

‘ Monks, possessing ten . . . twenty . . . thirty . . . forty 
qualities a certain one here when body breaks up, beyond 
death [309] rises up again in the Waste, the 111 bourn, the 
Downfall, in Purgatory.’ (As before, with the opposite qualities 
for the heaven-world.) 

§ vii (21G). Fool and wise. 

‘ Monks, possessing ten . . . twenty . . . thirty • • forty 

qualities one should be understood to be a fool. . . . 

Possessing the opposite qualities one should he understood 
to be a wise man.’ 


1 Srimnnunna ( sanuinujdnati ); rf. A. ii. 253; iii. 359. 

2 Khatai) attdnar) pariharati, as at G.S. ii, 3. etc., where the title is 
thus. 
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§ viii (217). Lust (a). 

' Monks, for the thorough comprehension of lust ten qualities 
should be made to grow. What ton ? 

The idea of the foul, of death, of the repulsiveness in food, 
of non-delight in all the world, of impermanence, of ill, of the 
not self, of abandoning, of fading interest and the idea of 
ending. 

These are the ten qualities to be made to grow for the 
thorough comprehension of lust. 

[310] Ten (other) qualities should he made to grew for the 
thorough comprehension of lust. What ten ? 

The idea of impermanence, of the not-self, of the repulsivc- 
ness in food, of non-delight in all the world, of the bony 
(skeleton ), 1 of the worm-eaten corpse, ol the discoloured 

corpse, of the fissured corpse, and the idea of the inflated 
corpse. These arc the ten qualities. . . .’ 

§ ix (218). Lust (b). 

‘ Monks, for the thorough comprehension of lust ten qualities 
should be made to grow. What fen ? 

Right view, right thinking, right speech, right, action, right 
living, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration, 
right knowledge and right release. These are the ten. . . .’ 

§ x (219). Lust, vwltce met. the. rest. 2 

‘ Monks, for the perfect understanding, utter destruction, 
abandoning, wearing out, passing away, of lust, for the fading 
of interest in lust, for the ending, calming down, giving up, 
casting away of lust these ten qualities should bo made to 
grow. W.iat ten 1 (The same as above.) 

For me perfect understanding . . . casting away of malice, 


1 ( f. G.S. ii, lfi. 

2 As nt G.S. i. 27(> (where three conditions are to be mule to 
grow). 
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delusion, -wrath, enmity, depreciation, 1 illusion, treachery, 
stubbornness, impetuosity, pride, overbearing arrogance, 
intoxication of mind and negligence, these (same) ten qualities 
must be made to grow.’ 

HERE ENDS THE BOOK OF THE TENS. 

1 As I pointed out before, maklcha (generally translated ‘hypocrisy’) 
means, according to Corny., * smearing over another's virtues.’ In 
Skt. it has the two meanings of hypocrisy and wrath. 


THE BOOK OF THE ELEVENS 


Chapter I.— Dependence. 1 
§ i (1). What is the use ? 

[ 811 ] Now the venerable Ananda came to see the Exalted 
One, and on coming to him saluted him and sat down at one 
side. So seated he said this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Pray, sir, what i3 the object, what is the profit of good 
conduct V 

(This suiia is exactly the same as No. 1 of this volume, except 
that one of the ten qualities, * nibfcida-viraga,’ is here divided 
so as to make eleven.) 

§ ii (2). Thinking with intention. 

[ 812 ] ( The same remarks apply to this sum.) 

§ iii (3). Lacking basis (a) (by the Teacher). 

§ iv (4). Lacking basis (6) (by Sariputta). 

§ v (5). Lacking basis (c) (by Ananda). 

[ 818 - 7 ] (The same remarks apply to these three suttas also, 
but the title in the uddana of the Tens is ‘ basis ’ only.) 

§ vi (6). Disaster (6). 2 

‘ Monks, if any monk abuses and reviles, rails at the Ariyans 
who are his fellows in the Brahma-life, it is utterly impossible, 
it is unavoidable that he should not come to one or other of 
eleven disasters. What eleven ? 

1 Nissaya is the name given to this chapter, from the frequent occur¬ 
rence of th© word ia § 9. Text wrongly prints nissaya (pupillage), 
the name of a sutta of tho Tone, No. 34. 

* At § 88 this autta occurs with ten results. 
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